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MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

Vol. Ill JULY 1879 No. 7 

THE FRENCH IN RHODE ISLAND 

I— EXPEDITION OF COUNT D'ESTAING— 1778 

THERE is no more beautiful instance of national gratitude than 
the affection with which France is regarded by the American 
people. While the traditional policy of the United States, the 
wise legacy of the Father of his country, has prevented any direct 
assistance to France in her many struggles, our sympathy and moral 
support have never failed her. Our regard has outlived the con- 
temptuous encroachments of the first, and the unfriendly diplomacy 
of the second Empire ; and now that, after nearly a century of struggle 
against the combined powers of Europe, the prejudices of her own 
higher classes, the faithlessness of her rulers, and the repressive forces 
of military power, she has shaken off the last shackle which bound her 
strong and noble limbs, and with firm and stately step entered upon 
full possession of her government, these American States, which she 
helped to found, return the cry with which their own declaration of 
independence was greeted — the cry of Live the Republic. 

In its origin the sympathy of the United States for France was as 
sudden as in its continuation it has been steadfast. It sprung into life 
full grown in a moment. In the history of the two countries there is 
no evidence of any premonitory symptoms. The espousal of the cause 
of the people of the American colonies dissipated, as by the wand of 
enchantment the antipathy which the ancestral feud of the mother coun- 
try with her rival across the channel had given to them as an inheritance, 
and the hot struggles of a hundred fields on the American Continent 
had perpetuated and heightened. Besides the feeling of national grati- 
tude, which makes the name of France sacred to every true American, 
there still exists a lively recollection of the personal qualities of the 
gallant men who shared the privations, the dangers and the triumphs of 
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the American army. Wherever they lived, or camped or marched, 
their discipline, their manners and their charming social qualities 
endeared them individually to the populations whom they visited. 

Before passing to a recital of the incidents of their sojourn in Rhode 
Island, a glimpse of the events which immediately determined the 
dispatch of an expeditionary corps to aid the Americans in their struggle 
may not be thought superfluous. A few general reflections will prop- 
erly precede the narrative. It is quite the habit of historians, and 
particularly of French historians, to claim that the fall of the Bastile in 
1789 was the opening of the Great Revolution. This is true in no sense 
of the word. It was in America that the universal aspiration towards 
individual liberty, under which the Continent of Europe was heaving 
during the middle of the eighteenth century, found first expression. 
The cry of " no taxation without representation " was the first distinct 
formula of the popular yearning. It was the volley of musketry that 
met the English troops at Lexington, before which the secular walls of 
the Bastile crumbled, and with it the first of a hundred thrones. 

The declaration of hostilities was received with intense satisfaction 
by the French aristocracy. In no country is national spirit greater 
than in France ; and the nobility, who owned the larger part of the 
land, and held all the great posts of trust, considered the honor of the 
country as in their keeping. Their pride had been deeply wounded by 
the mortifying conditions of the Treaty of 1763, the most glorious and 
advantageous to the arms of England, the most restrictive to the 
ambition of France in the history of the countries. By it France had 
virtually surrendered her claim to participate in the empire of the 
Western continent, where for more than a century she had maintained 
a not unequal control, and over which her fondest dream had been 
to acquire undisputed dominion. 

The generous inspiration of Lafayette to abandon favor and promo- 
tion, and the delights of domestic felicity for service in the cause of 
liberty was not confined to his own young and manly breast. His 
example was immediately followed by numbers of the first gentlemen. 
Sympathy with America became the fashion in the higher circles of 
the gay court. The hesitation of the Government to sanction any overt 
movement in the almost hopeless condition of the finances of the king- 
dom was amply compensated by the ardor which inflamed not only the 
men, but the ladies of the capital. During the earlier half of the eight- 
eenth century the favorites of the monarch had exercised a direct 
influence upon public affairs, and the influence of women, constantly 
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increasing, had become so powerful that they have been said to have so 
gotten the upper-hand at the period of the revolt of the American 
colonies " as to have subjugated tlie men to such an extent that they 
only felt or thought as the women felt." When, on the death of Louis 
the Fifteenth, the throne passed into the hands of Louis the Sixteenth, 
it was but the throne that passed. Marie Antoinette, by the same 
stroke of fortune, inherited the power that Du Barry had wielded; 
through the affection of the King she moulded the destinies of the 
State ; and Marie Antoinette espoused the American cause. 

The declaration of war, however, immediately checked the departure 
of the French youth as volunteers for the American service. To 
the French nobility, the most exclusive of Europe, the King was the 
fountain of honor. The proud cognomen of the Grand Monarque, Le 
Roi Soleil, and his device of the sun in meridian glory, was no vain 
boast. Dieu et le Roi was the sentiment of every nobleman in the 
kingdom. There were other reasons also why they preferred the King's 
service. The hopes of many of the volunteers who had crossed the seas 
had been sadly disappointed. They had encountered the difficulty of 
a strange language, the prejudice of religion, the antagonism of race, 
and the jealousies of the American youth, which not even political 
sympathy or common aspiration towards a larger liberty were always 
sufficient to overcome. Now, however, the path was smooth ; the way 
of glory was the way to certain advancement as well, and the ranks of 
the service were rapidly filled. Among the most ambitious and distin- 
guished of the officers already in the service was the Count d'Estaing. 

At the instance of Count d'Estaing the Queen, little foreboding that 
the success of the revolt of the American colonies against the English 
crown would be the forerunner of a revolution, in which the crown of 
France and all that she held dear would be engulfed, herself persuaded 
the king to direct a naval expedition to be organized ; Count d'Estaing 
was ordered with his squadron to the American coast, carrying with 
him G6rard de Rayneval with diplomatic powers to acknowledge the 
independence of the American Colonies, and to concert a scheme of 
offensive war. The squadron consisted of twelve ships of the line and 
four frigates. The Count hoisted his flag on the Languedoc. On the 
Languedoc also returned Silas Deane, one of the Commissioners of 
the United States to the Court of France. He brought with him letters 
from Vergennes and the special commendation of the king. 

The fleet left Toulon the 13th of April, 1778, and passed the Straights 
of Gibraltar the night of the 17th to i8th May. On the 20th the 
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captains of the vessels opened their sealed dispatches, and learned their 
true destination. The Count d*Estaing was ordered to open hostilities 
at forty leagues distance west of Cape St. Vincent. High mass was 
held the same morning with great pomp on board the Languedoc. All 
the chief officers assisted in full-dress uniform. The commander's pen- 
nant and the national ensign were hoisted, and the ship decorated. 
The orders of reprisal and prize distribution were read amid the cheers 
of the crew and cries of Vive le Roi. The campaign was opened. 

The time of sailing of the Count d'Estaing, and the secrecy of his 
destination, gave him reasonable assurance of surprising and defeating 
the squadron of Lord Howe, which was held at the mouth of the Dela- 
ware to cover the position of Sir Henry Clinton at Philadelphia. To 
effect this, and to anticipate any reinforcement of the British fleet, celerity 
of movement was requisite. Unfortunately the French fleet was badly 
composed ; the vessels of widely unequal speed ; thus the rapid sailers 
were kept back by the slower vessels. Moreover, the Count d*Estaing 
wasted valuable time in numerous useless evolutions. Land was only 
seen in July. On the 8th, eighty-seven days after their departure from 
Toulon, the fleet anchored off the mouth of the Delaware. The bird 
liad flown. Sir Henry Clinton, obeying orders from home, had 
evacuated Philadelphia on the 22d June, and the army and fleet were 
now safe in the harbor of New York. 

On the nth Congress, which was then sitting at York, was informed 
by a letter from Silas Deane (written on the loth) that the fleet was 
arrived in Delaware Bay, and measures were at once taken to supply 
a sufficient number of skillful pilots acquainted with the coast. 

Dispatching the Frigate Chimfere to Philadelphia to convey M. 
G6rard, the ambassador to Congress, D'Estaing set sail with his fleet, 
and came to anchor off Shrewsbury ; but the determined attitude of 
Admiral Howe, who had strengthened himself by arming some trans- 
ports, and the unwillingness of the American pilots, who went on board 
the Languedoc on the i6th, to take the larger vessels, which drew 
twenty-three, twenty-four and twenty-five feet of water, across the New 
York bar, effectually prevented any offensive action. On the 20th 
D*Estaing called a council of his captains, and in their presence offered 
one hundred and fifty thousand francs to the pilots, if they would 
attempt the passage, but they declined the undertaking as sure to end 
in failure. 

Meanwhile Congress had directed General Washington to cooperate 
with the Count d'Estaing in the execution of such offensive operations 
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against the enemy as they should mutually approve, and empowered 
him to call upon the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York and New Jersey for the aid of 
their militia. An expedition to capture the British garrison in Rhode 
Island was arranged by Washington. General Sullivan, who was 
placed in command of the district of Rhode Island, was directed to 
form the American troops into two divisions, to the command of 
which Greene and Lafayette were assigned. The cooperation of d'Es- 
taing was secured. 

On the 22d July the French fleet raised anchor, and set sail to the 
southward, but changed their course as soon as they were out of sight 
of the English. The English forces in Rhode Island were under com- 
mand of General Pigott and concentrated at Newport. The plan of 
attack agreed upon by the allies was that General Sullivan should land 
on the north of the island, protected by the French fleet, while d'Estaing 
would also force the passage of the principal channel, and take the fort- 
ifications of the town in reverse. 

On the 29th of July the French fleet dropped anchor at the mouth 
of the great middle channel. The Fantasque and Sagittaire were 
ordered to watch the Narragansetc or western passage, while the frig- 
ates Aimable, Alcmfene and the corvette Stanley should anchor in the 
eastern passage, where the water was too shallow for vessels of heavier 
draft. The holding of these three passages cut off the retreat of the 
English vessels in the bay. At daylight on the 5th of August the 
Sagittaire and Fantasque sailed up the western passage, doubled the 
point of Conanicut Island, and dropped anchor in the middle pas- 
sage. A number of English vessels were set on fire and destroyed. 
Commander Suffren with French generosity abstaining from firing 
upon the boats which landed their crews. The Protecteur and the 
Provence then took the positions of the Sagittaire and the Fantasque 
at the mouth of the Narragansett pass. 

On the 8th of August, Sullivan announcing himself as ready to 
cross from the main land to Rhode Island, Count d'Estaing forced the 
middle passage with eight vessels under a heavy fire of the English 
batteries. In the night of the 8th Sullivan landed ten thousand men 
and a large force of artillery at the northern end of the island. On the 
morning of the 9th four thousand soldiers and sailors were landed from 
the fleet on Conanicut Island to be organized and drilled. This corps 
was intended to cooperate with the American forces, and to act under 
the orders of d'Estaing in person, who as a Major-General in the army 
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as well as an Admiral was entirely competent to the command. Well 
concerted as these arrangements appear to have been, they were never- 
theless destined to fail in their purpose. Procrastination and delay were 
again to postpone the hour of action. In the first instance it has been 
shown, and here we quote the authority of M. le Capitaine Chevalier, 
whose admirable History of the French Marine during the War of 
American Independence supplies the most accurate details on record of 
its movements; in the first instance the plans of the French Govern- 
ment were defeated by the delay of the fleet in crossing the Atlantic. 
In the second, which now comes under notice, the plans of the allied 
forces were to fall to the ground from the delay of General Sullivan in 
his preparatory movements, a delay, which Bancroft has characterized 
as a whim. 

While the precious hours between the 29th of July and the 9th 
of August were slipping away, and with them the golden opportunity 
which once lost never returns, Lord Admiral Howe was straining 
every nerve to succor the beleaguered garrison of Newport. Fortune 
favored his efforts. In the July days that followed the departure of the 
French fleet from Shrewsbury harbor, four British men-of-war had 
arrived at Sandy Hook from different quarters ; one that had been sep- 
arated from the fleet of Admiral Byron, two from Halifax and one from 
the West Indies. Thus reinforced. Admiral Howe felt strong enough 
again to put to sea, and on the 6th left Sandy Hook with thirteen 
ships, one of seventy-four, seven of sixty-four, five of fifty guns, seven frig- 
ates, and a number of transports, laden with troops, provisions and 
munitions of war. His appearance off the Rhode Island coast during 
the day of the 9th August, at the very time which, but for his arrival, 
would have proved what is termed in modern parlance the " phsyco- 
logical moment,** for the British garrison, compelled an immediate 
change in the dispositions of d'Estaing. The men and material landed 
on Conanicut Island were immediately reembarked, offensive move- 
ments abandoned and measures taken to defend the entrance of the Bay. 
The French officers were eager for the encounter. 

On the loth a breeze stirring from the north-northeast, the French 
squadron cut their cables, and sailed out of the harbor. Admiral Howe, 
surprised by the rapidity of their movements, hastily signalled such of 
his vessels as had come to anchor, and stood out to sea under full sail. 
He thus avoided an unequal engagement, and drew the French from 
their positions. The superior sailing qualities of the English vessels, 
which the authority already mentioned frankly admits as decisive on 
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manj important occasions, here in the first encounter on the American 
coast were plainly shown. The French were unable to force their 
enemy to an engagement. The next day the wind increased to a gale, 
and the two squadrons were separated and scattered. The want of 
homogeneity, in composition and speed, of the vessels of the French fleet 
now proved to be an clement not only of disadvantage, but of positive 
danger. On the morning of the 13th the French Admiral found himself 
alone, with his ship Le Languedoc badly injured by the heavy storm, 
her bowsprit broken, her rigging down, and the helm of her rudder gone. 
In this situation she was attacked towards sunset by one of the enemy's 
vessels, who took advantage of her distress and raked her from the rear. 
The Languedoc was gallantly defended by her stern battery until dark- 
ness put an end to the conflict. The next morning all the vessels, except 
the C6sar, rallied to the Admiral's flag. The squadron was again 
anchored, the Languedoc refitted with rigging and the damages to the 
other vessels repaired. The Marseillais, also attacked, had lost her 
mizzen-mast and bowsprit. Sail was again hoisted on the 17th, and on 
the 20th the fleet came to anchor oflf Rhode Island. Here d'Estaing was 
informed by Lafayette, who went in person on board the Languedoc, of 
a new peril. 

On learning of the departure of the squadron of d'Estaing from 
Toulon, the British Admiralty ordered Admiral Byron to the American 
coast to reenforce Admiral Howe. Byron left Plymouth on the 12th 
June with thirteen vessels. Heavy weather dispersed the squadron. 
The Admiral himself put into Halifax, but others of the fleet within a 
few days arrived at New York. The British squadron was now superior 
in number and guns, while two of the best of the French vessels, the 
Languedoc and the Marseillais, were seriously disabled. A council of 
all the superior officers and captains was called by d'Estaing on board 
the Languedoc, when it was unanimously agreed that not a moment's 
delay should be made in making the port of Boston, where damages 
could be repaired in full security. 

General Sullivan, who had impatiently awaited the return of the 
French to begin hostilities, was grievously disappointed, and endeav- 
ored to induce the Count d*Estaing to reconsider his decision; but 
without result; the situation was too grave to admit of delay, and 
on the 2 1st the squadron weighed anchor and set sail for Boston, 
which it reached in safety the 28th of the same month. This sudden 
departure placed General Sullivan in a difficult position, from which he 
extricated himself without serious loss, and with credit to himself and 
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his army. On the 31st of August he was safe on the mainland. The 
next day Sir Henry Clinton reached Newport with four thousand men, 
and an escort of several men-of-war. General Sullivan, chafing under 
his disappointment, indulged in unbecoming censure of the conduct of 
d*Estaing, and aroused a strong feeling against the French, which cul- 
minated in a riot in Boston, in which two of the officers of the fleet, 
Messieurs de Saint Sauveur and PI6ville de Peley, were dangerously 
injured, the former mortally. The crisis was critical. A single false 
step might alienate the good will of the French Government, and turn 
back the feeling of friendship which had been brought to practical 
result with such difficulty. D'Estaing, with prompt spontaneity, which 
showed the elevation of his character, immediately offered to march 
his men overland from Boston to Newport to cooperate in an 
attack of the post. Fortunately the leaders of opinion were equal 
to the emergency. The indiscreet words of General Sullivan were 
disavowed by Washington and Greene, and even Congress, alarmed at 
the gravity of the emergency, adopted a resolution, bearing witness to 
its "appreciation of the zeal and attachment the Count d'Estaing had 
shown to the cause of the United States on several occasions, and 
especially in the noble and generous offer to march from Boston at the 
head of his troops to cooperate in the reduction of Rhode Island.*' The 
safe withdrawal of the American troops to the mainland rendered any 
such movement unnecessary. 

Thus closed in defeat and disappointment the first visit of the French 
forces to the shores of Rhode Island. The overawed patriots, who 
still remained in Newport under the domination of the British gar- 
rison, here first saw the royal standard of France, with its golden fleur 
de lys on the broad field of white, floating in friendly guise. It is 
easy to imagine the joy which filled their hearts as the noble squadron 
sailed up the broad channels of the beautiful bay, and their sinking dis- 
appointment as the fleet of succor weighed final anchor, and under the 
pressure of an inexorable necessity spread their sails and took their 
eastern course. Not yet, however, had the citizens of the charming 
town made acquaintance with the personnel of the fleet, among whom 
was the flower of the French navy, men of fortune and of rank, all 
eager to shed their blood, if need be, in the cause of Liberty. Chief 
among the officers was the famous Bailli de Suffren, who had forced 
the middle passage with the Fantasque and the Sagittaire, and was to 
acquire fresh reputation in later campaigns. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the main purpose of the expedition 
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its results were not without honor to the French arms. The English 
frigates Grand Duke, of forty guns ; Orpheus, Lark, Juno and Flora, of 
thirty-two; Cerberus of twenty-eight; the corvettes King Fisher, Falcon, 
and some smaller vessels were burned by the English to avoid capture 
in the harbor; the corvette Senegal and a bomb ketch fell into the 
power of the French fleet after the storm of the nth of August. 

The operations of the French fleet along the coast and in the West 
Indies during the winter, and the check of the allies before Savannah 
in the fall of 1779, need not here be related. The presence of the 
French fleet on the coast compelled the British commanders to exercise 
the greatest circumspection in the uncertainty of what point might 
be next attacked, paralyzed their offensive efforts, and caused a concen- 
tration of their forces at New York. Among the important conse- 
quences was the hasty evacuation of Rhode Island on the 25 October. 
The next morning the American troops which had been stationed at 
Tiverton and Bristol crossed to the Island and took possession of 
Newport. 

The fleet, which had left Toulon the 13th April, 1778, recalled by 
M. de Sartines, reached France on their return in the month of 
December, 1779. Notwithstanding his well-earned character for dash, 
bravery and patriotism, the Count d'Estaing did not carry home with 
him an increase of reputation. His officers entertained but slight 
opinion of his seamanship and conduct as a naval commander. The 
honors of the campaign were with the Bailli de Suffren, d'Orvillier, de 
Guichen, La Motte Picquet and others. 



II— EXPEDITION OF COUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU — 1780-I 

Among those whom the prospects of an European war determined 
to return to France to take service under the King, was the Marquis 
de Lafayette. A Major-General in the service of the United States, 
he received from Congress on the 21st October, 1778, an indefinite 
leave of absence, and the Minister at the Court of Versailles was 
directed to present him with a sword^ of honor in the name of the 
United States. Moreover, he carried a letter of special recommenda- 
tion from Congress to the King. He was at this time in his twenty- 
second year. He sailed from Boston on the nth January, 1779, on 
board the Alliance, a frigate of thirty-six guns, which the King had 
placed at his disposal. The arrival of the brilliant young nobleman 
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was an event in the gay capital. The King gave him the command of 
a regiment of dragoons, and he entertained hopes of immediate 
active service. Before joining his regiment, he used his prestige and 
great social influence to promote the interest of his friends beyond the 
sea. His entreaties for succor of vessels and money were incessant. 
Possessing the confidence of the Governments of both countries, he 
became the tie between them. The fear of a revival of the old colonial 
prejudice against the French nation, and the jealousy, which had already 
shown itself in the Continental army, of the French officers, for a long 
time restrained Lafayette from asking the Ministry for any assistance 
in men. Indeed, he had left America with an understanding that no 
such request should be made. Notwithstanding this injunction, and 
assuming the responsibility of the step, he made direct application to 
the Ministry early in 1780, and in a letter of the 20th of February to 
M. de Vergennes submitted a plan of operations for an expeditionary 
corps, to consist of thirty-six hundred men, to be under his personal 
command. Later, considerations presented themselves which decided 
him to resume his command in the American army. 

Charged with private dispatches for Congress, he sailed from Roche- 
fort on the 6th March in the King's frigate Hermione, of thirty-six guns, 
Chevalier de la Touche, commander, and arrived at Boston on the 27th 
April. He was received with acclamation and demonstrations of popular 
joy, and carried in triumph to the house of Governor Hancock. He at once 
informed Washington that he had intelligence of the last importance 
for his own ear, and on the 2d May set out for Headquarters at Morris- 
town, which he reached the lOth May. The news which he brought 
was of the definitive intention of the French Court to send a fleet 
and army to cooperate with the Americans, and the rapid organization 
of the expeditionary corps. The details had been agreed upon before 
the departure of the Marquis from France, and for a time were kept 
a profound secret by Congress and the high military authorities. 
The British Government, however, were early aware of the equipment 
of the squadron at Brest destined for America, and in March Sir Henry 
Clinton was advised that Canada was probably aimed at. Perhaps it 
was known that this was the open desire of Lafayette. Indeed, it was 
only the jealousy of de Vergennes of any further aggrandizement of 
American power that prevented the expedition taking that direction. 

State secrets, however, when they concern the movement of fleets 
and armies, are rarely secrets long. 'On the 17th May Rivington's 
Royal Gazette, the Tory sheet of New York City, announced that 
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^* the Marquis de la Fayette had his audience of leave of his Majesty on 
the 29th of last month (February) on his return to America, where he is 
to serve under the Comte de Rochambeau, who goes out with the regi- 
ments de Bourbonnais, Auvergne, Saintonge, Neustrie, Roverque, 
Royal Deux-Ponts, Royal Corse and Anhalt; they are to march for 
Brest the 15th of this month. All the Colonels of these regiments are 
ordered to set out the 25th, to be present at the embarkation." The 
news spread with rapidity, though as yet there was only speculation as 
to where the fleet would make a landing. Upon his departure from 
Paris, 5th March, 1780, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, to avoid mis- 
take or delay, had ordered Lafayette to post officers at Cape Henry and 
on the Rhode Island coast to watch the arrival of the fleet, and convey 
to it all requisite information as to the plans of the Americans and the 
position of the enemy. In accordance with these instructions, the Mar- 
quis on the 19th May, 1780, wrote in duplicate to the Count de 
Rochambeau and Admiral de Temay , commander of the French squadron, 
with an elaborate exposition of the state of affairs, and the wishes of 
General Washington. The original was handed to M. de Galvan with 
instructions to proceed to the mouth of the Chesapeake, where the 
fleet would probably first make land, and copies were also sent by 
trusty messengers to Point Judith, and Seaconnet, the western and 
eastern points of the main-land coast of Rhode Island. 

Steps were now taken for the reception and supply of the 
expected reinforcements. Congress, which had passed resolutions 
expressive of their satisfaction at the return of Lafayette, raised a com- 
mittee to receive such communications as he had to make concerning 
the campaign, and to confer with the Chevalier de la Luzerne, the 
French Minister to the United States. Later information was received, 
to the effect that the fleet would " in the first instance touch at Rhode 
Island, for the purpose of landing their sick and supernumerary stores, 
and to meet the intelligence necessary to direct their operations." This 
was communicated by Washington to Major-General Heath, who was 
then at his house in Roxbury on a temporary leave of absence from his 
command of the Highland posts. He was directed immediately to 
repair to Providence, to be ready to present himself to the French 
commanders on their arrival, with an offer of his advice and ser- 
vices. To no person could this delicate mission have been more safely 
entrusted than to Heath, in whose judgment Washington placed 
implicit confidence. He was of New England origin, and had only 
recently been transferred from the command of the Eastern District to 
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his new and important post. He was also instructed to establish a 
market between the fleet and army and the country, that the allies might 
not be imposed upon in their purchases. Heath left his house on the 
15th, and reached Providence the next day, being met at the Patucket 
Bridge by Deputy Governor Bowen and others of the principal gen- 
tlemen of the town. Dr. Craik was sent on by Washington to take 
up houses for hospitals, and make other sanitary arrangements. Con- 
gress also busied itself in preparation. On the 29th May it called upon 
the several States to complete their battalions of the army with all pos- 
sible dispatch. On the 5th June, by their President, they introduced to 
the Rhode Island Government Monsieur Louis Ethis de Corny, who 
had been appointed Commissary-General of the French forces. De 
Corny held the commission of Lieutenant-Colonel of Cavalry in the 
United States Army. He happened to be at Versailles when the expe- 
dition was concerted, and though not attached to it, obtained the 
appointment. He was escorted to Providence by a troop of horse ; the 
Government ordered a house to be vacated for his accommodation, and 
at his request the handsome college building in the city, a large edifice 
in a salubrious situation, was given up for a hospital for the sick. On 
the 2d July, General Heath received news that the fleet left France on 
the 20th May, and that it was rumored there that if it fell to the north- 
ward, it would visit Halifax ; if to the southward, it would proceed to 
Rhode Island. 

The 4th of July, the anniversary of American independence, was 
celebrated at Providence with universal glee. Thirteen cannon were 
fired from the Park, and the Governor, the French Commissary and a 
number of gentlemen dined with General Heath. 

The command of the French squadron was entrusted to Monsieur 
de Temay, Chef d'Escadre. His fleet consisted of seven ships of the 
line : the Due de Bourgogne, eighty guns ; the Neptune and Con- 
qu6rant, of seventy-four; the Provence, EveilI6, Jason, and Ardent, 
of sixty-four; three frigates, the Surveillante, Amazone, and Gen- 
tille, of thirty guns. Besides these were the corvette Fantasque, of 
twenty guns, armed en flUte^ which was fitted as a hospital ship, and 
carried the heavy artillery, the treasure and numerous passengers, and 
the cutter La Guepe, fourteen guns; in all, twelve vessels carrying six 
hundred and eighteen guns; the transports were thirty-two in number, 
upon which the expeditionary corps of five thousand was embarked. On 
the night of the 20th May, the wind turning to the northeast, the squadron, 
which had been at anchor at Bertheaume, in the roadstead of Brest, set 
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sail. Although detained for several days in the gulf of Biscay by a sudden 
change of wind, the fleet gained an offing without meeting a single 
hostile cruiser. M. de Ternay had not been without apprehension 
that his movements would be interfered with by the squadron which 
Admiral Graves was known to be fitting out at Portsmouth, for 
the express purpose of pursuing and forcing him to action. On the 
20th June the French fleet was to the southwest of the Bermudas, run- 
ning rapidly before the wind, when five British vessels were signalled 
to the northeast, bearing straight down. Order of battle was formed, 
and the transports sent to leeward. The hostile vessels were part of 
a division of Commodore Cornwallis, returning to the Antilles after 
escorting a convoy to the Bermudas. The English, discovering that 
they were in presence, not of a merchant fleet, but a superior armed 
force, changed their course. One of the English vessels became sepa- 
rated from her companions, and would have fallen a prey to de Ternay, 
had not his prudence dictated to him the danger of an action which 
might expose his convoy. The two squadrons held the same course 
during the day, but under cover of the night the English Commodore 
turned to the southward, and M. de Ternay held on his way to the 
American coast. On the 4th July, just before dark, he arrived at the 
mouth of the Chesapeake, where his frigates signalled to him the presence 
of ten or twelve sail at anchor in the bay. Fearing that the strange 
vessels might make part of the squadron of Arbuthnot, who was on the 
American station, or of Graves, who was expected, de Ternay, with com- 
mendable judgment, changed his course several times during the night, 
and the next day steered straight for Rhode Island. 

As they neared the land they entered one of the heavy fogs for 
which the coast is famous. They were heartily weary of the long pro- 
tracted passage. The condition of the sick was such that one who was 
of the expedition, Commissary Blanchard, relates that it was question- 
able whether even an action would be more murderous than a longer 
stay at sea. Perhaps the fog lifting might reveal the presence of 
an enemy in superior force. Finally at four o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 9th land was descried from the masts of the Conqu6rant ; it had 
already been signalled by a merchantman who had been captured. It was 
Martha's Vineyard that was seen. The moment was one of excitement ; 
the sick came out from their beds with joy. No enemy was in sight. 
At eight o'clock the fleet hove to. Early in the morning of the 
loth it again weighed anchor ; about noon pilots came on board from 
the neighboring islands to offer their services. The fleet again anchored 
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at ten. On the morning of the nth sail was made, but the weather 
being foggy, and the signal of danger being made by one of the convoy, 
the fleet anchored again. About eight o'clock the fog lifted, and the 
shore line was distinctly visible. Point Judith, only a league distant ; 
beyond, the Newport point, and what was most satisfactory, on each 
of the points of the shore, the French flag, white with golden fleur 
de lis, was discovered. This was the signal agreed upon with 
Lafayette that Rhode Island was safe in American hands, and the French 
would be well received. General de Rochambeau with his staff went 
at once on board the frigate Hermione, and sailed for Newport, where 
he landed before noon. 

The prudence of de Ternay, in using all speed to reach his des- 
tination, and in avoiding any conflict which would in the least delay his 
course, was in happy contrast with the dilatoriness of d'Estaing in the 
preceding campaign. In fact, any other course might have seriously 
compromised the success of his mission, safely to land the expeditionary 
corps, an event from which the happiest consequences were expected 
by all the friends of the United States. Admiral Graves left Ports- 
mouth in pursuit with seven vessels early in May. He met in the 
Channel the same westerly gale which detained the French squadron in 
the gulf. Compelled to turn back by stress of weather, he passed fifteen 
days in the port of Plymouth. Putting to sea again, he crowded sail 
to reach the American coast before the French, and on the 13th July, 
only forty-eight hours after the arrival of de Ternay at Rhode Island 
entered the port of New York, where he found Arbuthnot with four 
vessels. A few days later the French fleet would have found its 
course to Rhode Island blocked by eleven vessels. 

The circumstances which attended the arrival of the squadron of de 
Ternay were in as striking contrast to those which met that of d'Est- 
aing as the conduct of their commanders. The one was received 
with a. hot and angry fire, and only entered the hostile harbor by sheer 
force ; the second visit of the French to Rhode Island was welcomed 
with every demonstration of popular joy. 

As soon as the squadron was safely anchored, the troops of de 
Rochambeau were landed. They sadly needed repose after their pas- 
sage, more than a third being on the sick list on their arrival. The sick 
were immediately moved to the interior, where arrangements had been 
made for their reception, as has been previously shown, and the forts 
which defended the town were put in the possession ef the French, who 
at once set to work to remodel and put them in a situation for defence. 
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The account of the forces given by the New York Tory sheet was 
not far from the truth. Owing to a want of transports, the regiments 
of Neustrie and Anhalt, with two or three hundred men of Lauzun's 
legion, were left in France. The troops embarked, five thousand and 
eighty-eight men, consisted of the regiments of Bourbonnais, Soisson- 
nais, Saintonge, Royal Deux-Ponts, the latter an Alsacian regiment, 
about five hundred artillerists and six hundred men of Lauzun's legion, 
three hundred of whom were intended for a troop of horse. 

On the appearance of the fleet in the offing, a dispatch was sent to 
General Heath, at Providence, who was engaged preparing for their re- 
ception and provisioning by the establishment of an equitable market 
between the fleet and the country. The dispatch reached General Heath 
at one o'clock at night. On the i ith an express was sent to General Wash- 
ington, whose headquarters were at Bergen county, in New Jersey, and 
General Heath took the packet down the bay to Newport. The day 
being calm, he only reached the harbor at midnight. The Count de 
Rochambeau had gone on shore in the evening. The next morning 
General Heath waited on the Count on shore. After breakfast he went 
on board the Due de Bourgogne, and paid his respects to the Chevalier 
de Ternay. At ten the Admiral saluted the town with thirteen guns, 
which were returned with a like number. In the evening of the 12th, 
the town was beautifully illuminated, and thirteen grand rockets were 
fired in front of the State house, much to the delight of the French. 
A letter from Newport (published in the New Jersey Gazette, August 2, 
1780) says of this occasion, in the stately style of the period, that the 
" brilliant appearance of the numerous Gentlemen, Officers of the fleet 
and army of our illustrious ally who were on shore, with that of the 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the town, and the joy which every friend to 
liberty expressed on the happy occasion, afforded a pleasing prospect of 
the future felicity and grandeur of this country, in alliance with the 
most polite, powerful and generous nation in the world." 

On the 1 2th General Heath dined with the Count de Rochambeau. 
On the 1 3th the Chevalier de Ternay and the principal officers of the 
squadron went on shore. On the 14th the Count de Rochambeau and 
the General officers of the French army dined with General Heath, 
and in the days succeeding mutual entertainments were exchanged in 
what Heath terms " happy fraternity," Even this word " fraternity," 
later famous as one of the French revolutionary trilogy, antedated, 
it will be observed, the rising of 1789. It must not be imagined, 
however, that with all this gayety the Frenchmen found their bed one 
of roses, or enjoyed a lazy interval of repose. 
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The French troops, on their disembarkation, were immediately 
encamped across the island, covering the town, their left resting 
on the sea, and their right on the ships at anchor, which lay 
under the protection of batteries which de Rochambeau erected 
on commanding positions, and carefully flanked with earthworks. 
These batteries the French manned with their guns, which excited the 
surprise of the Americans. In the words of a contemporaneous ac- 
count, " the great and small artillery landed by our generous allies, and 
disposed in different parts of this town and island, exceed anything 
of the kind ever seen here. They have brass cannon from 4 to 48 
pounders, and in great plenty." Nor will any wonder at their admi- 
ration who has seen in our arsenals, as glorious reminders of the heroic 
•days, the beautiful pieces of ordnance from the French foundries of the 
period, ornamented with wreaths and decorations, bearing baptismal 
names, and some cheering or loving device engraved in quaint letter- 
ing. Guns to love, to stand by, and die by, if duty calls, with pride. 
The disposition of the works and batteries was such that a rapid con- 
centration could be made by interior lines on any threatened point. In 
twelve days the port was in a state of reasonable defense. The works 
were not yet completed when intelligence was received of the arrival 
of Admiral Graves at Sandy Hook on the 13th. Well might Rocham- 
beau, as he frankly does in his memoirs, congratulate himself on de 
Ternay's prudent and successful avoidance of this fleet, from which 
they might have had rough usage. 

On the 2 1st July, in the afternoon Admirals Graves and Arbuthnot 
made their appearance off the harbor with eleven vessels ; one of ninety, 
six of seventy-four, three of sixty-four and one of fifty guns. The next 
day the number of the British vessels had increased to nineteen, of 
which eight or nine were line-of-battle ships. While they cruised off 
and on, the French squadron held their station, stretching from Rose 
Island to Goat Island Harbors. Hesitating to run the fire of the 
French, the British commanders concluded to await the arrival of 
Clinton, who was preparing a corps to repeat against the allies their 
own unsuccessful operation of 1778. 

The news of the arrival of the French spread with great rapidity. 
The continent throbbed with it. The express of General Heath, with 
letters from Rochambeau, enclosing copies of his instructions from the 
King, reached Washington at headquarters at Bergen county on the 
14th. It was carried by Colonel de la Rochefontaine. The same day it 
was announced to the troops, and received, in the words of an officer. 
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whose letter has been preserved, with great joy. It was known at 
Philadelphia, where Congress then held its sessions, on Sunday, the 1 5th. 
Nor were the enemy in their stronghold in New York far behind 
in gaining the intelligence. The preliminary movement had not 
escaped their observation. An article appeared in Rivington's Royal 
Gazette, so curious in its details and so characteristic of the Franco-phobia 
which animated the English of the eighteenth century as thoroughly as 
it does the Germans of the nineteenth, that it is given entire. " We are 
informed," the editor writes on the 16th, "that the rebels are 
busily employed in making fascines, gabions and other articles for car- 
rying on military operations: as from the Marquis de Lafayette's 
report to Mr. Washington that the Chevalier de Ternay may be 
expected at this time to land a body of troops on this Continent ; in 
which case possession of the land would be taken in the name of the 
French King ; * * * however in this intention they probably will 
be molested by a power that has hitherto often proved too mighty for 
the united house of Bourbon. The prospect of a French army landing 
in the northern provinces alarms the Republican fraternity in Connec 
ticut and Massachusetts. Should their Roman Catholic allies ever 
nestle themselves on one of the revolted States, it is apprehended their 
Independence must give way to the establishment of a French Govern- 
ment, laws, customs, Ac, ever abhorrent to the sour and turbulent 
temper of a Puritan." On the 1 8th, news of the arrival of the fleet reached 
the city. On the 25th that of their landing on Conanicut was made pub- 
lic. On the 2d of August the same Tory sheet announced that " the French 
Admiral has taken possession of Rhode Island in the name of the King 
of France, and displayed the French colours without the least deference 
to the flag of their ally, the revolted Americans; this affords disgust 
and mortification to the rebels, evincing that their Roman Catholic 
friends intend to keep possession of all they seize on in North America." 
The rumor of the hoisting of the French flag no doubt sprung from 
the posting of the two French flags at the entrance of the harbor as 
signals of safety to the approaching fleet. 

First impressions are rarely effaced. The courtly polish of the 
French contrasted strikingly with the overbearing arrogance which the 
colonists had, with rare exceptions, met from British officers. A 
Providence letter of the 22d, made public in the newspapers, is explicit 
on this point : " The French officers of every rank," it says," have ren- 
dered themselves agreeable by that politeness which characterizes the 
French nation ; " and adds that '' the officers and soldiers wear cockades 
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of three colors, emblematic of a triple alliance between France, Spain 
and America." This seems to have been the first use of the tri-colon 
Such was the impression produced by the French. It is of equal 
interest to know how our plain, practical ancestors appeared to foreign 
eyes, accustomed to splendor and display, 

Newport before the revolution was one of the most commercial 
cities on the continent. Its merchants traded with every port which 
the exclusive regulations of the British navigation laws left open to 
their enterprise. No town in the colonies was more prosperous, 
and in none was social life on a more generous scale. Close relations 
with Bristol, the most liberal of English cities, and a free intercourse with 
foreign countries gave to the little town a cosmopolitan coloring. If evi- 
dence be needed of the truth of this assertion, it may be found in the fact 
that there were in the city three hundred families of Jewish race ; that 
peculiar people, whose steps for nineteen centuries have marked the com- 
mercial highways of the world, pausing only where they found liberty, if 
not freedom ; toleration, if not perfect equality ; and everywhere by their 
industry and patriotism adding to the prosperity of the people among 
whom they dwelled. In the epjoyment of material comforts, which 
successful trade brought to its merchant princes, the arts and sciences 
were not neglected. In the well-poised words of the accomplished 
orator, who summed up its history on the centennial of the national 
birthday: " The people of Newport in 1774 possessed as much wealth, 
enterprise, intelligence and refinement as any other place in America.'* 
Foreign languages were commonly understood here also, as the records of 
the great mercantile houses show. Spanish was the commercial medium 
of the last century, and French the sine qua non of a polite education. 

The population of Newport, about nine thousand souls in 1774, had 
dwindled rapidly. It lost four thousand in the succeeding year. 
During the three years that it was in the British occupation, from 
6th December, 1776, to the 25th October, 1779, ^he island had endured 
every form of suffering that the presence of an enemy could inflict. Its 
thick forests, luxuriant in the moderate and moist temperature ; its exten- 
sive orchards, the fame of the fruit of which was European even; its numer- 
ous plantations of ornamental shrubbery, had all been cut down and 
consumed. Such had been the destruction, that in the severe winter of 
1779-80 wood was sold at twenty dollars the cord, while corn brought 
four, and potatoes two dollars the bushel. 

In an anonymous journal, which the indefatigable and lamented 
author of Les Frangais en Am6rique, the late Thomas Balch, 
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rescued from oblivion, and which is ascribed by him to M. le 
Baron Cromot du Bourg, an aid of de Rochambeau, there is a 
curious description of Rhode Island and Newport, as they appeared 
to him at this period. He found the country in its irregularity 
not unlike parts of the Normandy coast. He was surprised to 
see the fields fenced in by rude walls of stones, piled one upon 
another, and by the large area covered by the villages, some of which, 
he relates, were four and five, and even fifteen miles long, with houses 
thinly scattered here and there. Rhode Island, he says, " must 
before the war have been one of the most agreeable spots in the world, 
as, in spite of the disasters it has been subjected to, its houses destroyed 
and all its woods cut down, it is still a most charming residence.** 
The land seemed to him very much cut up. This was before the sub- 
division of French soil among small holders, it must be remembered, and 
therefore attracted his attention. A few of the fields were under culti- 
vation; there were extensive orchards, as fine as in Normandy. There was 
but little game on the island, but great numbers of domestic animals. He 
notices particularly the horses, though he found them in small variety. 
They were excellent leapers, being early trained to this exercise ; and 
he also remarks upon their peculiar gait, the French amble, of which 
they would not be cured ; a life-like description of the Narragansett 
pacer. Of Newport he says that it is "the only town on the 
island, with but two principal streets, but still a pretty town. Three- 
fourths of the houses are scattered at a distance, and are in themselves 
small farms.'* In the houses the French found little to admire, the 
summit of architecture being a building of brick; but they speak with 
unstinted praise of their interior comfort. 

Abundant letters remain to show the opinion the French officers 
formed of their American hosts. Rochambeau notices particularly the 
independence of religion from politics, the strict observance of the 
Sabbath, the universal hospitality, the liberty accorded to young women 
and the utter indifference of single women to married men. He praises 
the virtue of the women and their intelligent motherhood. In the 
dwellings of the rich merchants he found elegant English furniture, 
while the dresses of the ladies were of the last fashion of Paris. 
Memoirs of the officers contain personal notices also of the ladies whom 
they met. De Lauzun's description of the Hunter family, with whom 
he resided at Newport, is too familiar to be repeated. These charming 
ladies are only cited as a type of the breeding and culture of the higher 
social circles of the last century. The appetites of the Americans seem to 
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have greatly astonished the French. Four meals a day they found to 
be common. Indeed, they go so far as to say that our good forefathers 
spent most of their time at table. 

A plan of the town of Newport, surveyed by Charles Blaskowitz, 
engraved and published by William Faden, Charing Cross, September 
I, 1777, gives a perfect representation of the old town, as it essentially 
remains to-day. Thames and Spring streets were then as now the prin- 
cipal streets. The beautiful avenues and estates, which encircle the 
older city in arms of green, matchless in wealth of foliage and 
incomparable lawns of tender verdure, are a growth of this century. 
This excellent plan is not our only guide to the old city. There still 
exists in the possession of Mr. Henry T. Drowne of Rhode Island, 
now a resident of New York City, a French manuscript chart, giving a 
complete list of the houses occupied by the French officers, with the 
names of their owners, the streets in which they were, and even the 
street numbers. Here we find that the Count dc Rochambeau was 
quartered in the house of William Vernon, in New Lane, No. 302, 
corner of Mary and Clarke streets ; Baron de Viom6nil, his Mar6chal 
de Camp, at the house of Joseph Wanton, 214 Thames street, while 
de Tarl6, the Intendent, had his Quartermaster-General's office, at No. 
274 of the same street ; Desandrouins, Colonel of the Engineers, was at 
the house of Colonel John Malbone, 28 Thames street ; and the after- 
wards famous Count de Fersen, the devoted adorer and faithful friend of 
Marie Antoinette, made his home with Robert Stevens, one of the principal 
merchants of the day. The Duke de Lauzun, gayest of the gay youths, 
found a welcome at the hands of Mrs. Deborah Hunter, at 264 Thames 
street. Of the high officers of the fleet, the Chevalier de Temay lived 
at the (Colonel) Wanton house on the point, 608 Water street, and the 
gallant Destouches with William Redwood, at 627 of the same street. 
The Provost Marshal opened his office at the town prison, and the Pay- 
master knew that his chest would be safe, and perhaps his bills find 
easy discount, with the Jewish merchants Seixas and Levy, at 314 Rup- 
pert street. Some of the houses thus occupied still remain, or have only 
recently been destroyed. Of these, on or near Washington Square, 
the centre of the old town, the most celebrated are the Vernon Mansion, 
the Hunter House and the once elegant building, noted for its rich and 
elaborately furnished interior, then the dwelling of Mr. Levy. 

While the newly landed troops were recovering their health and vigor 
in the genial climate, and the officers accustoming themselves to the 
simple manners they found on the primitive soil, Rochambeau and de 
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Temay waited impatiently the arrival of the second detachment. The 
original expeditionary force was to have consisted of 7,683 men, but 
from the lack of transports 2,645 were left behind. The letter of Lafay- 
ette, which was placed in Rochambeau's hands on his arrival, had 
urged an immediate descent upon New York, which had been for a 
long time the point to which the mind of Washington was chiefly 
directed as the key of the seaboard. In the opinion of Rochambeau 
success was not sufficiently assured to risk the venture; indeed the 
superiority of the naval strength of the English had at once placed any 
movement of the allies, which involved a cooperation of the French 
fleet, out of the question. 

Although the continent rejoiced over the new situation, Washington 
was anxious and impatient. In a letter of July 22d, to the Hon. Joseph 
Jones, as yet unpublished, although some of the same thoughts appear 
in other parts of his correspondence at this juncture (a letter preserved 
in the extensive collection of Mr. J. C. McGuire of the District of 
Columbia), Washington says : " This is a decisive moment, and I will go 
further and say the most important America has seen. The Court of 
France has made a glorious effort for our deliverance, and (if) we 
disappoint its intentions by our supineness we must become con- 
temptible in the eyes of all mankind." Passing then to a con- 
sideration of the comparative situations of France and England, he 
draws the conclusion that France was not in a condition to endure the 
taxation, which another campaign would involve, for any duration. The 
circumstances of France therefore, as well as those of America, he con- 
cluded, called for peace, and to obtain it one great effort must at once be 
made. If the American States did their duty, the campaign might be 
made decisive, but the duty must be done in earnest, or disgrace would 
be the consequence. While thus, by public counsel and private appeal, 
urging the Legislatures to action, he pressed Rochambeau to movement 
with equal vigor. Lafayette, who shared his impatience, hurried to the 
French camp. He arrived in Newport on the 21st July, and at once 
submitted the plan, devised by Washington, of an attack on New York, 
to which Rochambeau objected the sanitary condition of his troops 
and his expectation of the arrival at any moment of at least twenty-five 
hundred men, and probably a much larger force ; moreover, he added, 
the Chevalier de Temay had written to Admiral de Guichen, who com- 
manded the French fleet on the West-India Station, calling upon him to 
send the five vessels promised from his squadron, and concluded that he 
hoped to be ready to take part in the present campaign before its close, 
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and in the next, certainly, with greatly superior forces. A summary of 
this conversation was sent by Lafayette to Rochambeau immediately on his 
arrival at headquarters ; Lafayette added that in his judgment the fate of 
America depended upon the activity of the French army during the sum- 
mer, and complained that the occupation of Rhode Island was of no use to 
the Americans. Rochambeau replied in a vein of satire that he had never 
heard that the occupation of Rhode Island had done the Americans any 
harm ; that the presence of the fleet left the American privateers free for 
excellent service ; and closed by saying that he awaited the orders of his 
Generallisime (Washington), of whom he entreated an interview. This 
letter Lafayette answered by an apology, expressing his mortification to 
see the French fleet blockaded in Rhode Island and the troops inactive. 
De Rochambeau closed this part of their correspondence by reminding his 
impetuous young friend that even the port of Brest had been blockaded 
for more than two months by an English fleet, which had prevented the 
despatch of the second division, and added, referring to a movement 
of the troops, that he awaited the moment which promised certain suc- 
cess, saying, in words as creditable as they were true, " that he had an 
experience of command of forty years, and that of fifteen thousand men 
who had been killed or wounded under his orders, he could not re- 
proach himself with the loss of a single person killed on his account." 
Washington was disappointed, and for a long time did not seem 
disposed to grant the interview Rochambeau requested. He pleaded 
the embarrasment of leaving his camp. De Ternay also positively 
declined to accede to Washington's urgent request to proceed to 
Sandy Hook, the passage of which was too dangerous for vessels of 
the draught of his seventy-fours. 

On the 25th and 26th July intelligence arrived of an intended attack 
by Clinton with ten thousand men. General Heath at once ordered 
Colonel Greene, with his regiment of Continentals, to take post at 
Bristol Ferry, at the mouth of the Pocasset River, and on Butts' Hill to 
command the northern approaches to the island. He also called on the 
Governor of Rhode Island for fifteen hundred men, the militia regi- 
ments of Colonels Tyler and Perry and for eight hundred men, Massa- 
chusetts troops, under Brigadier Godfrey. Signals were put out as far 
as Watch Hill. On the 31st Heath was advised by Washington, who 
had crossed the Hudson with all the militia he could gather, that 
he was about to move down from the Highlands towards Kings- 
bridge, either to create a diversion or attack, as circumstances should 
favor. On Rhode Island all was bustle and activity. " The militia came 
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in with great spirit. They were formed intp brigades, and every dispo- 
sition made for instant and vigorous defence at every point where it 
was supposed an attempt might be made. The batteries were strength- 
ened, a very strong one erected on Rose Island, and redoubts on 
Coasters Island; the Strong works on Butts' Hill pushed; avenues 
across the fields, by the shortest routes, were opened from the encamp- 
ment of the French army to those points where their instant presence 
might be judged necessary ; and marks fixed, at small distances from 
each other, to prevent any mistakes in the routes either by day or 
night. Indeed no precaution was omitted, or probable advantage of 
ground or situation neglected. Had Sir Henry made the attempt 
which he menaced, he would undoubtedly have met a warm reception ; 
but for some reason or other he gave up his design, and the militia were 
again sent home. Perhaps on no occasion, says General Heath, from 
whose diary this soldierly account is taken, " did the mililia discover 
more ardour in pressing to the field, or more regularity when there, 
than at that time, which was everywhere testified by the inhabitants.'* 

Clinton actually embarked six thousand men at Throg's Neck on 
transports, but, when everything was ready, he changed his mind, 
crossed the Sound to Huntington Bay, and disembarked at Whitestone 
on the 31st July. In a letter to Lord Germaine (August 14, 1780) he 
attributes his change of plan to the information he had of the attention 
the enemy had g^ven to fortify themselves, and intimates some disagree- 
ment between himself and the Admiral. The rapid movement of 
Washington was no doubt the controlling cause. In the same letter 
Clinton abandons all idea of making any attack upon the allied forces. 

On Monday, the 21st August, a committee of the General Assembly 
of the State, which was then sitting in Newport, waited on de 
Rochambeau with an address, congratulating him upon his safe arrival, 
expressing their hope that the campaign would result to the peace and 
happiness of the contending forces and mankind in general, and pledging 
their efforts to supply the necessary refreshments for the troops, and to 
render the service happy and agreeable to all ranks. A similar address 
was presented to Admiral de Ternay. The reply of Rochambeau was a 
model of wisdom. His words, carrying with them the authority of the 
King, spread rapidly over the country. His distinct declaration that he 
and his troops were subordinate to General Washington allayed the fear 
which existed among the Americans, that the French commanders would 
endeavor to maintain a distinct and independent authority ; a fear which 
the British had done all in their power to aggravate. It satisfied the 
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people also that they need have no dread of a forced occupation of 
their homes, or a repetition of the supercilious insolence which had 
been one of the chief causes of discontent with tlje British garrisons. 

Rochambeau, as has been seen, had determined to remain on the defen- 
sive until reinforcements should arrive, the French fleet be augmented to 
superiority over the English, or the British forces at New York be 
decreased by detachments to the southward. In the beginning of 
September news was received that de Guichen's squadron had been 
seen on the southern coast, and dc Temay entertained hopes of relief- 
Concert of action was now necessary. Clinton's quiet relieving Wash- 
ington of the embarrassment he had felt of leaving camp, he wrote to 
Rochambeau, proposing an interview at Hartford on the 20th of Sep- 
tember. The conference was gladly accepted, and took place as ap- 
pointed. Knox, Lafayette and M. de Gouvion, a French officer, Chief of 
Engineers, were present with Washington, while the Marquis de Chas- 
tellux appeared with the French commander; a plan of operations 
was discussed and agreed upon, but was frustrated in the very moment 
of its conception by confirmation of the news of the arrival at New York 
of Admiral Rodney, from the West Indies, with a fleet of twenty^ne 
vessels. The commanders hastily returned to their posts. The 
French forces had been left under the command of the Baron 
de Viom^nil, who, extremely uneasy, had sent express after express to 
urge the return of his superiors. At the Hartford interview Washing- 
ton was attended by six of his Aids, among whom were MacHenry 
and Hamilton, and Rochambeau by his Aids, the Counts de Fersen, 
Dumas and de Damas. The interview, quotes Bancroft, " was a genuine 
festival for the French, who were impatient to sec the hero of liberty.'* 
De Fersen describes him as "illustrious, if not unique in our age. 
His fine and majestic face,while mild and frank, reflects his moral 
qualities. He looks the hero ; he is very cold, speaks but little, but is 
polite and frank. An air of sadness overshadows his countenance* 
which is not unbecoming, and renders him yet more interesting." 

Towards the close of September Admiral Rodney arrived oflF 
Newport. During the inaction of Arbuthnot the allies had strained 
every nerve to strengthen their position. Several works were 
thrown up at Brenton's Point and on the Conanicut and Race Islands, 
and armed with thirty-six and twenty-four pounders. The fire from 
these batteries crossing with that from the vessels secured the principal 
passages. After reconnoitering the position, the British Admiral aban- 
doned the idea of an attack, and returned to New York. In November 
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Admiral Rodney set sail again for the Antilles, leaving twelve vessels 
to Admiral Arbuthnot, who took station in Gardner's Bay to watch 
the motions of the French fleet. 

The monotony of the camp was occasionally relieved. On the 2d 
August the French were interested by the arrival of nineteen Indian 
warriors. This deputation had been arranged by General Schuyler in 
the hope of detaching the savage tribes from the English, and strength- 
ening their iinion with the allies. During the colonial wars the French 
and the Iroquois had maintained friendly relations. Thirteen were se- 
lected from the Oneidas and Tuscaroras ; the other five were Caghna wagas 
from the Sault St. Louis, near Montreal. They were accompanied by Mr. 
Deane as interpreter. The Canada Indians asked to hear mass on their 
arrival. Rochambeau received them with attentive ceremony and enter- 
tained them at dinner, on which occasion Blanchard says " they behaved 
themselves well, and ate cleanly enough." General Heath also gave 
them what he styles a " sumptuous treat." After dinner they performed 
their war dances before the officers of the armies to the delight of the 
French, who had never witnessed a similar performance. On the after- 
noon of Thursday, the 24th August, they were invited to witness a 
grand review of the French army, preceded by alternate discharges of 
cannon from the batteries in and around the town, and ^.feu de joie from 
the troops. Nothing, wrote an eye witness, could exceed the fine ap- 
pearance of the troops, or the universal satisfaction of the great con- 
course of spectators. 

The next day, Friday the 25th, the birth of His Most Christian Majesty^ 
Louis XVI., was celebrated with great pomp. The ships of war were 
ornamented by a display of the colors of the different maritime powers, 
and fired a salute on the occasion. The French transports were also deco- 
rated with colors, and fired a'salute in honor of the day. Never before 
had the birthday of a Catholic king or French monarch been celebrated 
in a town of protestant Englishmen ; no more remarkable illustration of 
the change which had taken place in American sentiments; perhaps 
the initial dawn of the religious toleration now the just pride of the 
American nation. And ngt at Newport only, over which the white 
flag of France, floating gaily in the summer breeze, waved its protecting 
folds, but in every city not occupied by the enemy, and in the American 
camp, then pitched at Orangetown, similar honors were paid, while at 
Philadelphia the Chevalier de la Luzerne, the French Ambassador, gave 
an elegant entertainment, at which, amid great enthusiasm, toasts were 
pledged to the King, the United States and the commanders of the 
combined armies. 
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After dining on board the Due de Bourgogne with the Admiral 
the Indians took their leave on the 2d September. Before they left 
the camp they were duly harangued by Rochambeau. They went 
away laden with presents, among which some red French blankets 
which greatly pleased them. On the 2d October the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne paid a visit to the camp. On the 6th a mock battle was 
fought on the island between a detachment of the French army and 
Colonel Greene's Continental regiment, to the interest and amusement of 
the spectators. The Indians marvelled much at the discipline of the 
French, and to find even the apples in the orchards untouched; all 
accounts concur in their remarkable respect for private property. 

At the Hartford conference it was decided to send a trusty messen- 
ger to the French Court to hasten the despatch of the reinforcements 
and money to pay the troops, and the Vicomte de Rochambeau, Colonel 
of the regiment d'Auvergne, who was serving on the staff of his father, 
was selected for this delicate mission. On the 28th October, a gale of 
wind having dispersed the blockading squadron, La Perouse took 
advantage of the occasion, went out with the Amazone, and although 
hotly pursued, and losing her mainmast, got safely through. This was 
the La Perouse later famous for his voyages and discoveries. 

The approach of winter brought with it new duties. The wood on 
the island having all been cut down and consumed it was impossible to 
hut the troops. Arrangements were made with the State authorities by 
which the damaged houses should be repaired at French expense and 
occupied as winter quarters. Twenty thousand livres, says Rocham- 
beau in his memoirs, were spent in these repairs. 

The corps took possession of their quarters in November ; the regi- 
ment Bourbonnais first, the others in succession. The cavalry of de 
Lauzun's legion, with the artillery horses, was sent into Connecticut, 
where forage was plenty, to the Lebanon barracks. The Duke de Lau- 
zun, who was a univeral favorite, gave a ball in Providence on his way 
through on the 9th ; de Chastellux followed him on the 12th ; he was on 
a visit to Washington's camp; soon after the Marquis de Laval, the Baron 
de Custine and the Count de Deux-Ponts went on a tour to the interior. 
The Vicomte de Noailles and the Count de Damas also visited Wash- 
ington at his headquarters at New Windsor, and were charmed with 
their reception. Rochambeau occupied himself in looking for quarters 
for the second division when it should appear, and passed through the 
towns of New London, Norwich and Windham in Connecticut, paying 
a visit to Lauzun at Lebanon upon his journey. 
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On his return to camp he found his fellow-commander, de Ternay, ill 
of a fever, but no alarming symptons showing themselves, he continued 
his tour as far as Boston. While he was absent de Ternay fell a victim 
to his disease. He was taken on shore on the 14th, and died in the 
Hunter house on the 15th of December. On the i6th, the day being 
remarkably fine, th^ Admiral was buried with great pomp. The cortege 
was the most imposing ever seen in the streets of Newport. The land 
forces were all underarms ; the sailors bore the coffin on their shoulders ; 
at the grave the priests, nine in number, chanted the funeral service as 
the corpse was slowly consigned to the earth in the cemetery of Trinity 
Church. In 1785 an elegant monument was erected over the remains 
by order of the King of France. It was composed of a large and beau- 
tiful slab of Egyptian marble, with an inscription in gold. Below the 
inscription and between the brackets is an escutcheon charged with the 
insignia of the Knights Hospitallers of Saint John of Jerusalem. The 
slab was designed for the interior of the church, but as no suitable place 
could be found for it within the building, it was set over the grave, 
where it gradually crumbled under the exposure. It was first erected 
on the west side of the gate, but its position was changed in 1794 at the 
expense of the officers of the frigate Meduse. In 1873 it was 
restored at the expense of the United States, an appropriation of eight 
hundred dollars being unanimously voted for the purpose. This act 
of national patriotism was the occasion of an agreeable correspondence 
between the governments of the two countries. The restoration 
was executed under the direction of the Marquis de Noailles, 
then the French Minister to the United States, and the slab trans- 
ferred to the vestibule of the church, where it now is. A granite 
stone was placed upon the tomb, in which lie the bones of the Admiral, 
with a short inscription, which, like that on the monument, is in Latin. 
The Admiral died, honored and beloved by friend and foe. Rivington 
announces his death in the Royal Gazette as that " of an officer of dis- 
tinguished reputation ; a gentleman of most excellent heart and amiable 
disposition ; * * * a real ornament of the elegant nation from 
which he was derived." The command of the fleet now devolved on 
the Chevalier Destouches, the senior officer of the squadron, who car- 
ried out to the letter the instructions of his predecessor. 

About Christmas a vessel from Nantes brought word of a change 
in the French Ministry, M. de Castries succeeding de Sartines as 
Minister of the Marine. This news was of the highest importance. To 
understand its full significance a short retrospect is necessary. De 
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Sartines, who had been the Minister of Marine from the 24th An* 
gust, 1774, and a member of the King's Council since 1775, showed 
great capacity in building up the French navy, and but little skill in 
the use of it. He had neither the prestige nor the power to reform 
its innumerable administrative abuses. Accused by Neckar of irreg- 
ularity in his accounts by an expenditure of an excess of twenty 
millions over the extraordinary credit granted the marine by the act 
of the 14th October, 1780, he had been dismissed from his post. His 
successor, the Marquis de Castries, had greatly distinguished himself 
as a military officer at the battle of Clostercamp, but had, as yet, shown 
no administrative powers. The importance of the change was the 
triumph of Neckar, whose fame as a successful financier was in its full 
meridian. Appointed Assistant Treasurer in 1776, and Director-Gene- 
ral of the Finances in 1777, he was thoroughly familiar with the condi- 
tion of France. He now undertook a thorough reform in the adminis- 
tration. In a compte-rendu of the expenses and receipts of the 
kingdom he showed an excess of revenue under the new regime, and 
convinced the capitalists of Europe of the solidity of France. The eflFect 
was instantaneous ; his loans were freely taken, and the operations of 
the navy and army, which had languished, were at once resumed. The 
plans of the ministry were not yet made known, however, to the com- 
manders in America. Indeed they were not even communicated with. 

The weary hours of waiting for reinforcement were occasionally 
relieved by social gaieties. On the evening of the 3d January, 1781, 
the officers of the regiment of Royal Deux-Ponts gave an elegant 
ball to the ladies of Newport. The Duke de Deux-Ponts was 
himself the Colonel of the regiment which bore his name. The 
command belonged in his family, that of the Dukes of Dcux- 
Ponts-Bischweiller of Alsace, where his men were enlisted. 
His brothers William and Charles were Lieutenant-Colonel and Major 
of the regiment. Where this entertainment was given does not appear. 
The great hall, constructed by the orders of Rochambeau for the 
assemblages of the officers, was not completed till later in the month. 
When finished it was their place of nightly resort. 

On the 14th Rochambeau feeling some coolness in Washington's 
tone, dispatched de Fersen to " inquire into the cause of the dis- 
satisfaction, heal the breach if possible, and if grave, inform him of 
it." It could not have been material or of long duration. About 
the same time de Lauzun, hearing of the revolt of the Continental 
troops, who had not been paid, hurried to Rochambeau to arrange for 
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a loan to America, but as yet no letter had been received from the 
Ministry, and the French commanders themselves were embarrassed. 
Indeed they had been compelled to abandon making full payment for 
their purchases in coin ; they now gave one-half in Continental paper. 
The expedition had been ten months absent when, late in January, 
the frigate Astr6e arrived at Boston with official news of the change in 
the Ministry, and word from the Marquis de Castries that the idea of 
sending a second division was abandoned. De Lauzun was indignant, 
and wrote a peremptory letter, demanding the men of his regiment, of 
which he was the proprietor. 

On the 21st January Generals Knox and Lincoln and Colonel Laurens, 
son of the Envoy to France, who fell into the hands of the British, and 
was still confined in the Tower of London, visited the camp. Colonel 
Laurens was an Aid-de-Camp of Washington, and on his way to France 
with a special mission to the Court. Knox was particularly interested 
in the artillery, with which the French were abundantly supplied. In 
February, the weather becoming cold, the officers took great enjoy- 
ment in sleighing, and were astonished at the speed with which they 
were carried over the smooth, hard snow. On Tuesday, the 6th, the 
anniversary of the ever-memorable day when the Treaty of Alliance 
was signed, the Baron and Count Viom^nil, young men who are described 
as of resplendent beauty, gave an elegant ball to the ladies of the town. 
The lady of General Greene, whose operations at the South were the 
theme of absorbing interest, graced the occasion with her presence. 
A letter written on the occasion says, the " decent gaiety and hilarity 
which characterized the assembly, afforded a convincing proof of the 
general satisfaction the alliance caused to both nations.'* 

While the French fleet rode gently and safely at anchor behind the 
sheltering rocks of the Narragansett coast, the blockading squad- 
ron fared badly. Caught at sea in a heavy January gale, Arbuth- 
not lost one of his best vessels, another was dismantled, and a 
third driven far from shore. Learning of this. Captain Destouches, 
who was an ambitious as well as able officer, determined to take advan- 
tage of the temporary superiority this incident afforded him, and an 
expedition was rapidly combined. Dumas was sent to New London 
on the Connecticut shore to watch the British fleet which lay 
in serene quiet off the point of Long Island. Towards the close 
of February the French camp rung loud with the "note of prepar- 
ation." The grenadiers and chasseurs held themselves in readiness 
for a start, and the fleet prepared for their embarkation. 
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In March happened an event in the history of the French 
in Newport, the influence of which upon the French troops can 
hardly be estimated now. The fame of Washington had reached 
the ear of the humblest attendant in the allied force. In 
the traditions of the army the hero of the French war was not 
forgotten. Now they not only looked upon him as the "principal 
personage on the American Continent," but, as one of their officers hap- 
pily expressed it, " the strongest support of Liberty." On the 6th, a day 
ever memorable in the history of the town, he arrived in Newport. About 
two o'clock in the afternoon he reached Conanicut, where he found in 
waiting the barge of the French Admiral, which conveyed him directly 
to the Due de Bourgogne. Here he was met by Rochambeau and the gen- 
eral officers of the army and fleet. On leaving the ship a salute was 
fired. Landing at Barney's ferry, the corner of the Long Wharf and 
Washington street, he was again met by the French officers, and escorted 
to the headquarters of Rochambeau in Clarke street, receiving the same 
honors that would have been paid to a Marshal of France or a Prince 
of the blood royal. His route was lined with the French troops, three 
deep on either side, in close order the entire distance. In the evening 
the fleet in the harbor and the entire city was illuminated, the town 
council having voted candles to all who were unable to provide them- 
selves; a procession marched through the streets. In front walked 
thirty boys, each bearing a candle fixed on a staff, then Generals 
Washington and Rochambeau, their aids and officers, followed by a 
large concourse of citizens. The night was clear and calm, and the 
scene imposing and brilliant. Passing through the principal streets, the 
commanders returned to Headquarters. 

Washington's purpose in visiting Newport was to witness the de- 
parture of the French fleet and detachment, which was leaving for the 
Chesapeake to cooperate in the movement of Lafayette against Arnold^ 
and to arrange a scheme of concert. The troops, twelve hun- 
dred in number, one thousand infantry and one hundred and fifty 
artillery, were embarked on the day of his arrival. M. de Viom6nil^ 
who commanded the land forces, was on board the Due de Bour- 
gogne with the officers of the grenadier company of Bourbonnais. 
This vessel continued to be, as under de Ternay, the flagship. On the 
8th Captain Destouches led the squadron from the bay. Washington 
and Major-General Howe, who accompanied him, set off on their 
return to headquarters, and were taken leave of with the same form 
and ceremony that marked their reception. The French army was 
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paraded in Broad street, and lined the road for some distance beyond 
the town, the general officers in the center. As Washington passed 
down the lines, he received every honor known to military usage, 
and as he reached Tammany Hall a salute of thirteen guns from the 
French artillery. 

The expedition of Destouches was not successful. Pursued by 
Arbuthnot, whose superiority of speed gave him the weather guage, he 
was forced to an engagement, in which, though the honors of war were 
with the French, some of their vessels suffered so severely that he returned 
to Newport to repair damages, while Arbuthnot made all speed to the 
Chesapeake, which he effectually blocked. The superior sailing qualities 
of the English again on this critical occasion gave them the advantage. 
Destouches reached Newport on the afternoon of the 26th March. 

The month of April passed without incident; its quiet was only 
broken by the rumors of war from the Carolinas. The officers in 
their diaries notice the delightful weather, mild as summer. Anxious 
looks were turned seaward for the long-expected second division. The 
French officers established a Masonic lodge, over which M. de Jans6- 
court presided, and initiations were frequent. 

Early in May (8th) the Concorde, commanded by M. de Tanauran, 
arrived at Boston with the Count de Barras, Chef d'Escadre, 
appointed to succeed de Ternay. With him came the Vicomte de 
Rochambeau, returned from his mission. On the Concorde came also 
Baron Cromot Du Bourg, who joined the Staff of Rochambeau. The 
Vicomte de Rochambeau brought news of the sailing from Brest, on 
the 22d March, of the Count de Grasse with a strong squadron, 
escorting a convoy of fifteen transports, laden with supplies, and having 
on board two companies of artillery, and five hundred men to fill up 
the regiments. Though this was not what Rochambeau expected, or 
had been promised a^ a condition of his command, he made no com- 
plaints, but determined to use his force to the best advantage. All of 
the restrictions imposed upon him by de Sartines were now removed, 
de Barras bringing him full power from the new Ministry to act as 
he chose. He determined to act at once. Orders were given to 
get the army ready for movement ; the light artillery and heavy equip- 
ments, the impediments of the army, were already in Providence, and 
the general officers began to complete their supplies. It was high 
time. The long inaction had relaxed the discipline of the troops ; their 
mental tension also was overstrained. Quarrels among the officers were 
frequent. The higher officers were discontented with Rochambeau, 
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whose reticence they attributed to want of confidence in themselves, 
and only their respect, good breeding and desire for the general good 
restrained the expression of their grievances. They were extremely dis- 
satisfied also at being compelled to recruit the fleet from their small com- 
mand. Five hundred of the land force were put on board the armed 
vessels which were ordered to sea to meet the expected convoy. Even 
the amiable de Fersen confesses that he was weary of his commander, 
notwithstanding his attention to himself, and looked on everything with 
a jaundiced eye. Nobly later did he repair the injustice of his frank 
criticism, written, it must be remembered, for his father's eye. Rocham- 
beau was now to show himself the complete soldier, rapid in action as 
he was prudent in council. 

The despatches from France rendered a further conference of the 
commanders necessary, and Rochambeau requested an interview with 
Washington without delay. They met at Wcathersfield, near Hartford, 
on the 2 1 St May; Washington was accompanied by General Knox and 
Brigadier-General Du Portail; Rochambeau, by the Chevalier de 
Chastellux. Admiral de Barras was detained at Newport by the presence 
of the British fleet, which had again appeared off Block Island in force. 
On the 22d a plan of the summer campaign, which included a gen- 
eral offensive movement, was agreed upon, and the next day de Rocham- 
beau set out on his return to Newport, where he arrived on the 26th, 
On the succeeding days he made arrangements for a movement of the 
troops, 

June opened with its usual charm. The island is at its love- 
liest when sea and land are warmed with the first blush of summer; 
no need to sigh for the green fields of Normandy, or the clear skies of 
France at this charming season. At a council of war held on board the 
Admiral's ship on the 6th it was resolved that, on the departure of the 
troops, only a small guard should be left to hold the town, and that the 
fleet, which it had been proposed to take to Boston, should remain at their 
Newport anchorage. On the 7th of June Admiral de Barras gave a 
grand farewell dinner on board the Due de Bourgogne. There were 
sixty people present, among whom many ladies from Newport and the 
vicinity. The quarter-deck was canopied with sails, and a hand- 
some hall arranged. The Duke de Lauzun, gayest of the gay, was 
present. He had just returned from an interview with Washington, 
with whom he had agreed upon several points of detail. 

On the 9th all was ready, and marching orders were issued. On the 
morning of the loth the first division, composed of the regiments of 
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Bourbonnais and Royal Deux-Ponts, moved from Newport, under 
the command of Baron de Viom6nil. They reached Providence in the 
evening, too late to mark out a camp, and were lodged by the town 
authorities in some empty houses, of which there seem to have been 
numbers in the patriot towns. The next day the regiment of Deux- 
Ponts went into camp on the heights which overlook the city, and 
the brigades of Soissonnais and Saintonge, which arrived the same 
day, took post on their left. All the heavy artillery was left in the 
batteries. The troops left in Newport consisted of four hundred 
recruits, which had arrived from France, a few pieces of artillery and a 
thousand local militia ; all under the orders of M. de Choisy, Brigadier 
of the forces. De Choisy was an officer of brilliant reputation for 
courage. The Commissary-General of the French, M. Claude Blan- 
chard, who had taken entire charge of this department of the service 
after the return of M. de Corny to France in February, was sent for- 
ward. On the nth M. de Rochambeau and the entire staff passed 
through Providence to the camp. 

The army remained in camp eight days while horses were collected 
for the artillery, wagons for the train and oxen to draw them, and a 
hospital and ambulance service organized. The arrival at Boston on 
the nth of the ship-of-war Sagittaire, Captain Montluc, a convoy of 
fifteen ships with six hundred and ninety recruits, and money for the 
land and naval forces, enabled de Rochambeau to bring his preparations 
to a happy close. 

On the i6th June the Baron de Viomdnil held a general review, and the 
army moved in the following order: on the i8th, the regiment de Bour- 
bonnais, under de Rochambeau and M. de Chastellux ; the 19th, the reg- 
iment of Royal Deux-Ponts, under the Baron de Viom6nil ; the 20th, 
the regiment of Soissonnais, under the Count de Viom6nil; the 21st, 
the regiment de Saintonge, under the Count de Custine — ^successively 
left the camp, and moved by easy marches to the appointed rendezvous in 
Westchester county, preserving between them the distance of a day's 
march. By order of M. B6ville, the Quartermaster-General, the Count 
de Dumas preceded the columns to point out the camps and positions 
the army was successively to occupy. 

The Count de Grasse, secure in his strength on the Southern Station, 
left Admiral de Barras free to act at his own discretion. His own judg- 
ment leaned to an expedition toward Newfoundland, which was within 
the instructions of the French Ministry of Marmc ; but in view of the 
strenuous opposition of Washington and Rochambeau, with great 
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generosity he sacrificed his own opinions, and taking on board the 
heavy artillery and the remaining troops, sailed on the 25 th August 
(1781), with eight ships-of-the-line, four frigates, ten transports and eight 
American vessels, for Chesapeake Bay, which he reached in safety. 

There is an enchainment and interdependence in the order of suc- 
cessive human events which occasionally seems too marvellous to be 
other than the operation of a preconcerted providential scheme. The 
philosophy of history consists in the study of these and their proper 
arrangement in the order of cause and of effect. The surrender of Com- 
wallis at Yorktown in the fall of the year 1781, may be directly traced 
to the defection of Arnold in the fall of 1780. To reward the traitor, 
Clinton was led to organize a Southern expedition to raid and harrass 
Virginia, to the command of which, with his fresh rank of Brigadier- 
General in the British army, Arnold was assigned. His new-fledged zeal 
showed itself in deeds of destruction, so unnecessary and atrocious that 
Washington determined to check him. This was the occasion of the 
Southern expedition, which Lafayette led to the Chesapeake, and later, 
after its failure to accomplish its direct purpose, of his operations 
against Cornwallis. The original error of Clinton in placing an impor- 
tant force beyond his control, led to the despatch of further reinforce- 
ments. The scenic theatre of the war was shifted from the Northern 
to the Southern States, in changes dramatic in their rapidity, until 
Washington and de Rochambeau appear on the stage in an act of 
final grandeur, and the curtain falls upon the triumph of liberty and 
the independence of a continent. 



Ill — RETURN OF THE FRENCH TO RHODE ISLAND — 1782 

When next the French saw Rhode Island, they came crowned with 
laurels. They were again the guests of the city of Providence in the 
winter of 1782. They arrived on the loth November, and the 
main body remained until near the end of the month, when they 
marched to Boston, where they were embarked on the squadron under 
M. de Vaudreuil, which set sail on the 24th December. The Baron de 
Viom6nil commanded the troops. The second division, says the histo- 
rian, Arnold, remained after the first in their quarters, on the east side of 
the Pawtucket turnpike, just north of the city line. The troops 
were quartered in barracks erected for the purpose in North Prov- 
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idence ; and the officers distributed through the town. A list of the 
houses occupied bv the French officers in Newport has been men- 
tioned. There fortunately remains also in the possession of Mr, 
Drowne, whose famil}^ are in possession of many delightful 
reminders of the French residence, a similar list of the houses 
occupied in Providence. It is not dated, but certainly belonged to the 
year 1782. The Count de Rochambeau was the guest of ex-Governor 
Bowen ; the Intendent, M. de Tarl6, was quartered with Mr. John 
Brown ; the Baron de Viom6nil, with Mr. Joseph Brown ; the Chev- 
alier de Chastellux, with Mr. Joseph Russell ; de Ronchamps, the Pro- 
vost Marshal, with ex-Governor Cooke ; the Count de Viom6nil, with 
Colonel Nightingale. The streets, in which these residences were, are 
not otherwise indicated than as on "this side " and " beyond the bridge." 
Providence at this time was a town of small importance. Even in 1792 it 
was described as having only two streets and but few attractions, and gave 
no promise of the prosperity and elegance which it has now reached. 
But it was then, as now, inhabited by an orderly and refined population, 
and then, as now, was noted far and wide for its hospitality. To 
Rochambeau, who came with the troops, the Government of 
Rhode Island voted on the 27th an address of thanks, and the Count 
replied on the following day. 

Notwithstanding their long march the troops were in admirable 
condition, the officers well mounted and elegantly equipped ; their 
chapeaux ornamented with white cockades; their dress, white cloth 
faced with the colors of their regiment. The men presented a gay 
appearance in their brilliant uniforms ; Deux-Ponts, in white ; Saintonge, 
in white and green ; Bourbonnais, in black and red ; all in cocked hats 
with pompons, and the hair in cue ; epaulets and cross-belts, from which 
their accoutrements hung. The artillery wore blue with red facings, 
white spatterdashes and red pompons, short Roman swords at their 
sides and firelocks in slings. Thus Mr, Drake, in his recent history of 
Roxbury, describes their attire when they passed through that town on 
their way to embark at Boston. To this description may be added that 
the Soissonnais wore pink facings and gren adier caps with white and 
pink plumes. During their stay at Providence the officers did not 
forget their friends at Newport ; de Fersen particularly notes a visit to 
his old acquaintances. 

To reach the French frigate, which was to convey him to his native 
country, de Rochambeau was compelled to return to Virginia with the 
Chevalier de Chastellux, M. de B6ville, M. de Choisy, the whole of the 
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staff and the aids. The vessel, the Emeraude, lay at Annapolis, whence 
she set sail with her precious freight the 8th January. On their arrival 
in France, all of the general officers obtained high promotion and favor 
from the Court of Versailles. Rochambeau received the Cross of St 
Louis, and was made Marshal of France. The Baron de Viom^nil was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-General. M. M. de Lafayette, de 
Choisy, de B6ville, the Count de Custine, the Duke de Lauzun, M. M. 
de Rostaing and d'Autichamp to that of Mar^chal-de-Camp. 

The sequel is a chequered story. In the terrible political earthquake 
that shook the continent, and of which the American revolution was 
but the premonitory upheaval, all lost their fortunes, many their lives. 
D'Estaing, after serving the republic with distinction, fell on the scaf- 
fold ; the Duke de Lauzun met a similar fate ; so did the Baron de Cus- 
tine ; the chivalrous de Fersen, worthy peer of Sidney or Bayard, after 
risking his life a thousand times in the service of the King and Queen, 
whose trusted friend and agent he was during their imprisonment, was 
torn to pieces by a Stockholm mob. The Vicomte de Rochambeau 
fell at the battle of Leipsic. The Marquis de Viom^nil, badly injured 
in the defence of the persons of the royal family, died of his wounds. 
His brother, the Count, gave his sword to the royal cause ; at the 
Restoration he was made Marshal of France and Marquis. Rocham- 
beau himself was confined by Robespierre and released at his death. 
The Count de Damas, who was with the King in his flight to 
Varennes, narrowly escaped execution. Duportail was condemned, but 
fled to America, and died at sea on his return in 1794. One of the 
brothers Berthier became the celebrated Marshal of Napoleon ; he was 
murdered at Bamberg. Dumas was President of the Assembly, General 
of Division and high in confidence with the Constitutional Monarchy 
of 1830. The figures of these men are familiar, preserved in the 
life-like portraits of the great historical picture of the surrender of 
Comwallis. Trumbull visited Paris for the express purpose of obtain- 
ing correct likenesses. Rochambeau, in other pictures, has the air of 
a gentilhomme campagnardy not unusual to the French noble of the last 
century. 

The services and character of Rochambeau have not had their due 
honor in the annals of our revolution. The United States owe to him 
an immeasurable debt of gratitude. He alone, as de Fersen frankly 
admits in his correspondence, could have brought the allied operations 
to a successful termination, and kept an unbroken harmony between the 
troops and population of races so opposite and hitherto so antagonistic. 
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Left for nearly a year without assistance or one word of counsel by the 
French Ministry, which was itself passing through vital changes ; sub- 
jected in a foreign land to reproaches and importunities, to which he 
would not or could not reply ; distrusted even by his own officers, with 
whom his credit was impaired by the negligence of his Government, > 
his serenity was unbroken, and he maintained his authority without 
stooping to an explanation even to the highest of his general officers. 
Sufficient to himself in his large equipoise, he kept his own counsel even 
from his own military family, and held the honor of his country high, 
unimpeached and unimpeachable by friend or foe. In his character 
there was a reserved power, the unerring accompaniment of greatness. 
He had every quality of a commander, a leader of men; prudence in 
counsel, activity in preparation, precision and certainty in execution. 
Though not averse to argument, his judgment was thoroughly indepen- 
dent. He was moderate and courteous, as he was wise. To all these 
qualities, he added that of a bonhomie, which endeared him to his offi- 
cers, and made him the idol of his troops. The gratitude of the United 
States for France, was early crystallized in an attachment for Lafayette, 
whose youthful and generous ardor touched the heart of the people; 
but not even his influence and service were more important to the cause 
of independence than the effective cooperation of Rochambeau in the 
very crisis of the nation's destiny. His fame grows as his character is 
studied, and his achievements are examined. The sober judgment of 
history will record that his services to America were of inestimable 
value. 

Closing this sketch of the sojourn of the French in Rhode Island, the 
delightful spot which, even in the last century, before the finger of art 
had touched with its grace the work of nature, was already known as 
the " Garden of America," the sentiment which prompted the opening 
paragraph springs up with fresh vigor; a sentiment of aflfectionate 
attachment for France. Rapid communication has rendered her beau- 
tiful land familiar to thousands of our people. The distant dream of 
the last century has become an easy reality in this. The m :)nthly packet 
communication, which Louis the Sixteenth established at the instance 
of Lafayette, has grown to a large and regular steam service. Thanks 
to these facilities of travel, America sees France no longer through the 
dim jealousy of English glasses, but with her own clear eyes. 

The matchless cultivation of the soil of France, the patient industry 
of her agriculture, the marvels of her intelligent manufacture, the tri- 
umphs of her taste and ornamental skill have long since placed her in 
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the front ranic ol western nations. But not until now has she shown 
herself to be first also in the higher plane of political economy and 
political government. In less than a decade, by a financial miracle, she 
has repaired the damage of destructive war, and resumed her position 
at the very pinnacle of European credit. This, an easy tale, runs trip- 
pingly in narration. 

How describe her present triumph! how measure the majestic 
grandeur of her rise from anarchy to freedom ! how mark the logical 
sequence of her political evolutions, the serenity of her leaders, the 
moderation of her people, the progress of liberal opinion, the final 
complete establishment of popular government! The dream of the 
patriots of 1789 who, on the Champ de Mars, pledged themselves and 
their generations, on the Altar of Liberty, to the cause of freedom, has, 
after nearly a century of struggle and blood, been fully realized. The 
Republic lives. The alliance of the last century is revived. The weak 
confederation of American States has grown into a colossal nation, the 
ancient monarchy of St. Louis is transformed into a popular government. 
Common institutions bring with them common sympathies, common 
aspirations. The two republics now march together, allied nations, 
under the colors of liberty in the ways of peace. So may they march 

forever ! 

JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 
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APPENDIX 



LIST OF THE FRENCH FLEET AT RHODE ISLAND UNDER ADMIRAL 
DE TERNAY AND M. DESTOUCHES 



VESSELS 



GUNS 



SHIPS 

Le Due de Bourgogne 80 . . . . , 

L« Neptune 74 

Le Conquerant 74 

La Provence 64 ..... 

L'EveiUc 64 

Le Jason 64 .... 

L' Ardent 64 

FRIG A TES 

La Bellone — 

La Sunreillante 40 

L'Amazone — 

L'Hermione* 36 

LaSibylle* 36 

CUTTERS 

LaGu6pe — 

Le Serpent — 

The Pelican (American) 20 .... 

HOSPITAL SHIP 

Le Fantasque, (en flute) — 

ARMED SHIPS 

LeBruen* — ..... 

LcCompIase* — 

* ThcM from Almoit*s Remembrancer, X, 985. 



COMMANDERS 

.Chevalier de Temay 

.Destouches 

. La Grandi^re 

. Lombard 

.DeTiUy 

.I^aClocheterie 

.Chevalier de Marign] 



.Sillart 

. La Peronse 

.De la Tonche 



. Chevalier de Maulevrier 



.Des Arrof 
.DeNouldi 



OFFICERS OF THE FRENCH ARMY IN AMERICA UNDER THE 
COUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU 



C^mmander-in-Chitf 
Count de Rochambeau, Lieutenant-General 

MaHehaux de Camp 
Baron de Viom^nil 
Count de Viom^nil 
Chevalier de Chastellux 

Quaritr Master General 

De Beville, Brigadier 
De Choisy, Brigadier 
Louis Alexandre Berthier 
Caesar Berthier 



Intendent 
De Tarl^, Intendent 
Blanchard, Commissary General 

Artillery 
D'Aboville, Commander-in-Chief 

Aids-de-Camp to M, de Rochambeau 
MM.deFersen 

de Damas 

Charles de Lameth 

De Closen 

De Dumas 

De Lauberdiires 

De VaHban 
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Aids-di'Camp t^M.di Vicm/nil 
MM« de Chabannes 
De Fange 
Charles d'Olonne 
Aids^'Otmp to M, de ChasUUux 
MM. de Montesquiou 
Lynch 

COLONELS 

Bourhonnais 
Marquis de Layal-Montmorenci 
Vicomtede Rochambeau. (Second Colonel) 

Royal Deux-Ponis 
Count Christian de Deux-Ponts 
Count Guillaume de Deux*Ponts(Second Colonel) 

Saintonge 
Count de Custine 
Vicomte de Chartres 

Soissonnais 
M. de Saint-Mesme 
Yicomte de Noailles 

LauxurCs Legion 
Duke de Lauzun 
Count Arthur Dillon 



Artillery 
M. Nadal, Director of the Park 
Lazi^, Major 

Rngineets 
MM. Desandrouins, Commander 
Querenet 
Ch d'Ogr^ 
Camvaque 
D'Opterre 
Turpin 

Medical Department 
MM. Coste, Physician in Chief 
Robillard, Surgeon in Chief 
Danre, Commissary 
Demars, Director of the Hospitals 
Paymeuter 
M. Boulay 

Staff 

Chevalier de Tarl*?, ) Major-General's Aids 

De Menonvillc, ) 

De Beville, junior, ) Quarter Master General's 

CoUot, ) Aids 



QUARTERS OCCUPIED WITHIN THE TOWN OF NEWPORT BY THE ARMY 

UNDER THE COMMAND OF THE COUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU 

IN WINTER QUARTERS. 17S0-1781 

NAMES OF OFFICERS STREETS AT THE HOUSE OF 

HEADQUA R TERS 

Count De Rochambeau, General New Lane, 302. . . Wm. Vernon 

De Tarle, Intendant Thames street, 245. . .Quarter Master Genl's office 

Baron de Viomesnil, Marechal de Camp ditto 274. . .Joseph Wanton 

Chevalier de ChateUux. ditto. Acting Major ) g^„ ,,^j_ ^.pt Mandsly 

General > 

Count de Viomesnil, Marechal de Camp Thames street, 274. . .Joseph Wanton 

De Choisy, Brigadier Water street, 602. . . Jac^Rod Reveria 

ARMY STAFF 

De Berille, Quarter Master Genl Congress street, 290. . .Moses Levi 

ADJUTANT QUARTER MASTERS 

Vicomte de Rochambeau New Lane, 302. . . Wm Vernon 

Collot Broad street, 340. . .John Wanton 

De Beville Congress street, 290. . .Mozes Levi 
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AIDS OF THE MAJOR GENERALS OF INFANTRY 

De M&onville Spring street, 90.. .Capt George 

Dc Tarlc ' Thames street, 245 . ..Quarter Master Genl's office 

Dubouchet ditto 265 . . .Capt Storey 

ENGINEERS 

Desandrouins, Col. & Commandant Thames street, 28. ..Col John Malbone 

De Querenel, Lieut Col ditto 83. . .Colonel Malbone 

Dc Palys, Major ditto 56. . .Mrs Gidley 

DeDoyrd, Captain Mill street, 201 ... Henry Ward 

Cmbliez d'Optenre, ditto ditto 202. . . Pardon Tillinghast 

DeGazarac, ditto ditto 202... ditto 

Baron dc Turpin, ditto Thames street, 135. . . Wm Coggeshall 

Dc Planchcr ditto Thames street, 135. . .Wm Coggeshall 

ARTILLERY 

D'AboTille, Col Commandant Thames street, 10. . .John Overing 

Dc Lazier, Waggon Master ditto 23... Wm Gyles 

Maudnit, Adjutant ditto 23. . . ditto 

ADMINISTRA TION 

Blancbaxd, Commissaxy General Thames street, 78. . . Mrs Cozen 

Dc Corny, Commissary of War. Thames street, 124. . . Simon Puse 

Dc ViUemanzy, ditto Thames street, 245. . .Quarter Master Genl's office 

Gau, Commissary of War and Artillery ditto 6. . . Rebecca Rider 

SECOND ARMY STAFF 

Mttllins, Capt of the Guides. Congress street, 286. . . Mrs Mumford 

PROVOST 

De Ronchamp, ProTOst Plum street, 154. . .John Honimans 

The town Prison 3S5. . . Mary Pinegas 

AIDS-DE-CAMP OF COUNT DE ROCHAMBEA U 

Count de Fersen New Lane, 299. . .Robert Stevens 

Marquis de Damas ditto 299. . . Robert Stevens 

Chevalier de Lameth Spring street, 339. . .Joseph Antony 

Dumas Spring street, 339. . .Joseph Antony 

De Lauberdiire New Lane, 301. . . Henry Potter 

Baron de Closen Idem 301. . . Henry Plotter 

AIDS-DE-CAMP OF BARON DE VIOMESNIL 

M. dAngely Spring street, 234. . .Adam Ferguson 

Chevalier de Viomesnil Thames street, 277. . .Gold Marsh 

De Chabannes Thames street. 150. . .John Freebody 

Brintoneau Thames street, 150. . .John Freebody 

Vicomte Armand Thames street, 277. . .Gold Marsh 

Dc Sauge Idem 274. . .Joseph Wanton 

Brison Idem 274. . .Joseph Wanton 
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AIDS-DE'CAMP OP THE CHEVALIER DE CHA TTELLUX 

Dc Lintz Lewis street, 115. . .Madame MacKay 

De Montesquiou Lewis street, 115. . . Idem 

AJDS-DE^AMP OF COUNT DE VIOMESNJL 

D'Olonne, the elder. [Lewis street] 271. . . Edward Hazard 

D'Olonne, the younger [Lewis street] 271. . . Edward Hazard 

Stack Spring street, 337. . ,Wm Almy 

AID^DE'CAAfP OP M. DE CHOISY 

Saumann Water street, 602. . . Jac Rod Reveria 

AID-DE'CAMP OP M, DE SEVILLE 

De Seville Congress street, 290. . . Moses Levi 

PAY MASTER 

De Banlny, Pay Master of the Army Ruppock street, 314. . .Seixas & Levy 

SUPPLIES 

Danre, Superintendent Mill street, 162. . . Wm Coggeshall 

Morion, Cashier Thames street, 281. . . Dr Tillinghast 

Bourguin, Director. Spring street, loS. . .Wm Gibbs 

Duval, Inspector Congress street, 237. . . Robert Lillibridge 

HOSPITALS 

De Mars, Superintendent Thames street, 123. . .James Taylor 

De Coste, Physician in chief Back street, 456. . . Wm Lindon 

Robillard, Surgeon in chief Thames street, 445. . .James Sentcr 

Abb^ dc Glesnon, Chaplain Spring street. 34S. . . Widow Bray ton 

BUTCHER'S MEA T 

Buret de Ble^er, Superintendent Spring street, 158 . . . Johetas Gibbs 

FORAGE 

Louis, Superintendent Thames street, 238. . .Gideon Lisson 

CLOTHING 

Martin, Store Keeper Long wharf. Constant Tabor 



REGIMENTS QUARTERED IN THE TOWN 

COLONELS AND SUPERIOR OFFICERS 

REGIMENT BOURBONNAIS 

Marquis de Laval, ColoneL High street, 223. . . Robinson 

Vicomte de Rochambeau, Second Colonel New Lane, 302. . . Wm Vernon 

De Bressolles, Lieut Colonel Mill street, 195. . . Joseph Clark 

De Gambs, Major High street, 223. ..Robinson 
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REGIMENT ROYAL DEUX-PONTS 

Count de Deux-Ponts, Colonel Broad street, 530. . .George Scott 

Count Guillaume de Deux-Ponts, Second Col. . . ditto 533. . .Nathl Mumford 

Baron d'Ezbeck, Lieut Col Broad street, 401. . . William Still 

Desprez, Major High street, 328. . .Thomas Vernon 

REGIMENT SOISSONNAIS 

Marquis de St. Maime, Colonel High street, 329. . . Miss Coles 

Yicomte de Noailles, Second Colonel Water street, 614. . .Thomas Robinson 

D'Anselme, Lieut Colonel Back street, 468. . .William Cozzens 

D'Espeyron, Major Griffin street, 342. . . Robert Lawton 

REGIMENT SAINTONGE 

Maiquis de Custine, Colonel [Griffin street], 312. . .Joseph Durfey 

Count de Charlus, Second Colonel Point bridge street, 644. ..Major Martin 

De la Vatelle, Lieut. Colonel Water street, 603. . .John Oldfield 

De Fleury, Major Water street, 595. . .Jeremiah Clark 

CORPS OF ROYAL ARTILLERY, SECOND BATTALION^ AUXONNE 

De la Tour, Lieut Colonel Spring street, 15. . .William Lee 

De Bnzetez, Brigadier in chief. Spring street, 62. . .Joseph Tevady 

SAPPERS AND MINERS 

De Chazelles, Brigadier in chief Thames street, 58. . . Major Fairchildi 

WORKMEN 
De la Chaise, Second Captain Thames street, 78. . .Abraham Redvood 

LAUZUN VOLUNTEERS 

Due de Lauzun, Colonel proprietor Thames street, 264. . .Deborah Hunter 

Gngean, Lieut Colonel At Mrs Harrison ...Mrs. Harrison 

De Scheldon Alley Place Thames street, 248. . .Jos Halliburton 

THE NA VY 

Chevalier de Ternay 1 

De Granchain, Major I ,,r . . . ^ « ^ , „, , 

DeCpellU.«d. Major ^W.ter.treet. 608... Col Walton 

Office of the Navy J 

Destouches, Captain Water street, 627. . .William Redwood 

De Lagrandiire, Captain ditto 212. . . Francis Brinley 

The Chevalier de Lombard, CapUin ditto 631. . .Christopher Townsend 

De la Vicquettes ditto 630. . . John Townsend 

De Maulevrier ditto 486. . .Samuel Johnson 

Naval Hospital New Lane, 295.. .Presbyterian Church 

Naval HospiUl Mill street, 194. ..Mrs Hopkins 

N«TArUll..y r:;:"^ ^c!^!!": ( G^lje Roofer 
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QUARTERS ASSIGNED WITHIN THE TOWN OF PROVIDENCE TO THE 

ARMY UNDER THE COMMAND OF THE COUNT 

DE ROCHAMBEAU. 1782 

NAMES OF OFFICERS STREETS AT THE HOUSE OF 

HEADQUARTERS 

Count De Rochambeau, General. . . .The main street near the bridge Governor Bowen 

dc Tarle, Intendent ** . .The main street, this side the bridge. John Brown 

Baron de Viomesnil, MarechaldeCarop. The main street, this side the bridge. Jos Brown 
Chevalier de Chatellux, Acting Major 

General The main street, this side the bridge .Jos Russel 

Count de Viomesnil, Marechal de Camp . The main street, this side the bridge . Col Nightingale 
De Choisy, Brigadier. Next to the Town Hall Col Bowen 

ARMY STAFF 

de Beville, Quarter Master General. . .Back street beyond the bridge Theodore Foster 

Vicomtede Rochambeau Absent {^'ttrG^l^'^"^' 

Collot Back street beyond the bridge Capt Pad Allen 

de Beville, Quarter Master General Near the City Hall Mr. Ben Gushing 

AIDS 

de Menonville The mam street this side of bridge. .Cyprian Steny 

de Tarli The main street, idem Nath Angell 

Dubouchet The main street beyond the bridge. .Capt Creads 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

Desandrouins, Col Com The main street this side the bridge. John Clark 

De Qu^r^nel, Lieut Col The main street beyond the bridge. .D Trusman 

De Palys, Major The main street this side the bridge. Capt Dan Buklin 

De Doyre', Captain ) 

Crublier d'Opterre. Captain P^^ ""^^^ '^'^^^^^ ^^^'^ ^»^« ^^^ bridge. Nath Angell 

De Gavarac, Captain The main street beyond the bridge. .Hawkins 

The Baron de Turpin, Captain ) 

Deplancher. Lieutenant ^ ^^ ^^^^ **''««^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ bridge. Will Tyler 

ARTILLERY 

D'Aboville, Colonel Commandant The main street beyond the bridge. .Will Tyler 

De Lazier, Waggon Master ditto Doctor Nightingale 

Manduit, ist Aid \ 

Romanay, ist Aid 3 ^^^ ^^^^ **''**^ beyond the bridge. .Dan Jackson 

ADMINISTRA TION 

Blancbard, Commissary of War The main street beyond the bridge. .Will Wheaton 

De Villemanzy. ditto The main street near the bridge Montfort 

Gau, ditto & of the Artillery Back street beyond the bridge Widow Clark 

SL COND ARMY STAFF 

MuUins. Captain of the Guides ] '^^'^ ™»*" ^^''"^ ^" ^^"^"^ ^^ ^^^ Town > ^^^^ g^j^ 

( Hall ) 
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De Lintch ) 

DeMonUsquiou [ Near the Town Hall Gushing 
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PROVOST 

De Ronchamp, Provost The main street this side the bridge. Govr Cook 

The Town Prison In front of the Town Hall. 

AIDS-DE-CAMP OF COUNT DE ROCHAMBEA U 

Count de Fersen \ 

MaA-qnis de Vauban > The main street this side the bridge. Nic Brown 

Marquis de Damas ) 

The Chevalier de Lameth ) 

jj {• The main street this side the bridge. Doer Bowen 

De Lauberdi^re ) ^, 

Baron de Clozen \ °***'^ street this side the bridge. John Fester 

AIDS-DS-^AMP OF THE BARON DE VIOMESNIL 

D'Angelr ) 

LeChevaUer deViomesnil [ The main street this side the bridge. Jos Brcwn 

De Chabannes- • ) 

Brintanean V '^^'^ ^booixl street this side the bridge. Jenkins 

St. Amand The main street this side the bridge. John Hopkins 

De Lange The main street this side the bridge. M Field 

Desoteux The main street this side the bridge. Dr Chase 

Brison ditto Jos Brown 

AIDS-DE-CAMP OF LE CHEVALIER DE CHA TELLEUX 
De Lintch. 

^uiou 

AIDS-DE'CAMP OF THE COUNT OF VIOMESNIL 

D'Olonne the elder ) 

D'Olonnethe younger [ Back street this side the bridge Edward Spaulding 

Stack ditto Mrs Jenkins 

AIDS-DE'CAMP OF M. DE CHOISY 

De Tressan The'main street near the Town Hall . Richard Olney 

AIDS'DE-CAMP OF M, DE SEVILLE 

De BeviUe Back street beyond the bridge Theodore Foster 

PAY MASTER 

De Baulny, Paymaster The main street beyond the bridge. .Colonel Barton 

SUPPLIES 

Danre, Superintendent The main street beyond the bridge. . Amos Attwell 

Morion, Cashier The main street beyond the bridge. .Nath Green 

Bourgneuf, Director ditto Long Wharf. . Isaac Aldrich 

HOSPITALS 

De Mars, Superintendent At the Hospital 

De Coste, Physician in chief The main street this side the bridge. Tillinghast 

Robillaid, Surgeon in chief The main street this side the bridge. Samuel Young 

Abb^ de demon. Chaplain The main street this side the bridge. Ben j Allen 

BUTCHERS* MEA T 

Durel de B^gier, Superintendent The main street beyond the bridge. .Mrs Stevens 

FORAGE 

Louis, Superintendent The main street this side the bridge. Jos Laurens 

CLOTHING 

Martin, Storekeeper The main street beyond the bridge . . Mr Clark, Treasurer 
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Resolutions op thb Inhabitants of 
Nbwpo&t in Town Meeting 

Tuesday, July ii, 1780. 

Whereas, many of the Inhabitants of the 
Town of Newport, sincerely desirous of afford- 
ing their utmost aid and assistance to the fleet 
and army of His Most Christian Majesty, the 
Illustrious Ally of the States, now within the 
Harbour and Town of Newport, have asso- 
ciated for the defence thereof against the Com- 
mon Enemy; and whereas, the same Inhabitants 
have been heretofore deprived of their fire arms 
and accoutrements by the said Enemy, and are 
now in want of a sufficient number for arming 
& Equipping 200 men: Wherefore, Resolved, 
that Major Genl Heath be, and he is hereby re- 
<quested to apply to Genl Count de Rochambeau, 
Commander of the Army of his said Christian 
Majesty, for the Loan of a sufficient number of 
the necessary arms and accoutrements for the 
arming and equipping sd men, & this Town 
will return the same when thereto required by 
Genl Count de Rochambeau, & that the Com- 
mittee who waited on Genl Heath yesterday be 
appointed to wait on him with the vote. 

Whereas, upon the arrival of the Fleet & 
Army appointed by His Most Christian Majesty 
to cooperate with the forces of these United 
States against the Common Enemy, the Inhab- 
itants & Citizens of this town are called upon 
from the Duty & Regard they owe our country, 
& the Gratitude & Respect which is due from 
every Citizen to the Illustrious Ally of these 
States, as well as to afford them the utmost aid 
& assistance, also to manifest every mark of re- 
spect & esteem upon their arrival ; Wherefore 
resolved. That all Houses in the Streets here- 
after named be Illuminated to-morrow evening, 
to-wit: Thames Street, Congress (heretofore 
called Queen Street), Lewis Street (heretofore 
called King's Street), Broad Street, leading out 
of Town, the Street leading over the Point 
Bridge, and the Street leading from the long 
Wharfe to the point Battry, and such other 
Houses in this Town as the abilities of the Oc- 
cupants thereof will admit, & that the Lights be 
Continued to 10 o'clock in Eveng ; it is further 
resolved, that Benj Almy, Job Easton, George 
'Champlain, Jabez Champlain, Geo Seais, Rob 



Taylor, John Townsend, John Topham, Isaac 
Dayton, & William Taggart be a Committee to 
Patrole the Streets to prevent any damage aris- 
ing from fire, & to preserve the Peace of the 
Town ; Ordered that this resolution be pub- 
lished & made known to the Inhabitants of this 
Town by beat of Drum. It is further resolved, 
the Treasurer shall furnish a Box of Candles at 
the expence of the Town, & that the same be 
distributed to those of the Inhabitants who re- 
side in the Streets heretofore ordered to be 
Illuminated, and who are not of abilities to fur. 
nish the same. 



Reply of Count de Rochambeau to the 

Address of the Inhabitants 

OP Newport 

Newport, July 29, 1780 
Lieutenant Colonel Count de Rochambeau 
has received with the warmest Gratitude the ad- 
dress which many of the Inhabitants of New- 
port were pleased to present to him. He begs 
leave, in the name of the King, his master, 
their Ally, as much as in his own and that of 
the army under his command, most particularly 
to acknowledge this new mark of friendship 
from the citizens of America. The Count has 
the honor to assure the Inhabitants of Newport 
that his reliance on their zeal and gallantry add 
a great degree of Security to his preparationa 
of defence, and that if the Enemy is so daring 
as to come and attack Newport, such of them 
as may want arms will be immediately supplied. 
LE Cte de Rochambeau. 



Address op the General Assembly op 
Rhode Island to the Honorable 
Lieutenant-general le Comte 
DE Rochambeau 
The RepresenUtives of the State of Rhode 
Island and the Providence Plantations in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened, with the most pleasing 
satisfaction, take the earliest opportunity of 
congratulating the Comte de Rochambeau, 
Lieutenant General of the Army of his most 
Christian Majesty, upon his safe arrival within 
the United States. Upon this occasion we can* 
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not be too expressive of the grateful sense we 
entertain of the generous and magnanimous aid 
afforded to the United States by their illustrious 
friend and ally. Sufficient had been the proofs 
of his zeal and friendship ; the present instance 
must constrain even envious, disappointed Brit> 
ons to venerate the wisdom of his councils and 
the sincerity of his noble mind. We look for- 
ward with a most pleasing expectation to the 
end of a campaign in which the allied forces of 
France and the United States, under the smiles 
of Divine Providence, may be productive of 
peace and happiness to the contending powers 
and mankind in general. We assure you, Sir, 
our expectations are enlarged when we consider 
the wisdom of his Most Christian Majesty in 
your appointment as the Commander of his 
army destined to our assistance. Be assured, Sir, 
of every exertion in the power of this State to af- 
ford the necessary refreshments to the army under 
your command, and to render this service to all 
ranks as agreeable and happy as it is honorable. 
We are, on behalf of the General Assembly 
the General's most obedient and most devoted 
humble servants, 

William Greene 
William Bradford 
To Lieutenant-General 

Comte de Rochambeau. 



Reply of General Rochambeau to the 

Address of the General Assembly 

OF Rhode Island 

Grentlemen. The King, my Master, hath sent 
me to the assistance of his good and faithful 
allies, the United States of America. At pres- 
ent I only bring over the van guard of a much 
greater force destined for their aid ; and the 
King has ordered me to assure them that his 
whole power shall be exerted for their support. 

The French troops are under the strictest dis- 
cipline, and, acting under the orders of General 
Washington, will live with the Americans as 
their brethren; and nothing will afford me 
greater happiness than contributing to their 
success. 

I am highly sensible of the marks of respect 
shown ms by the General Assembly, and beg 



leave to assure them that as brethren not only 
my life, but the lives of the troops under my 
command are entirely devoted to their service. 

The Count db Rochambeau 
To the Honorable the General 

Assembly of the State of Rhode 

Island and Providence Plantations^ 



Address of the General Assembly of 

Rhode Island to the Admiral 

Chevalier de Ternay 

The Representatives of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations in General 
Assembly convened with the most pleasing sat- 
isfaction take this, the earliest opportunity, of 
testifying the sentiments that are impressed upon 
them by the great attention which his most 
Christian Majesty has invariably manifested to 
the United States. The formidable armament 
heretofore sent to our aid has essentially pro- 
moted our happiness and independence. But 
at a time when Europe is involved in the calam- 
ities of war, by the ambitious views of the Brit- 
ish Court, we cannot express the gratitude we 
feel upon your arrival with the fleet under your 
command, destined by our illustrious ally to the 
assistance of the United States. We entreat 
you, on this occasion, to accept the warmest 
congratulations of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations; and be assured^ 
Sir, of every exertion in their power to afford 
the necessary refreshments to the fleet, and to 
render the service as agreeable and happy as it 
is honorable. 

We are in behalf the General Assembly 
The Admiral's most obedient and 
most humble Servants, 
William Greene 
William Bradfori> 
To le Chevalier de Ternay 



Reply of Admiral de Ternay to the 
Address of the General Assem- 
bly of Rhode Island 

The multiplicity of business in which I have 
for some days been involved, has hitherto pre- 
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vented my honoring, in due form, an address 
from the Honorable the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island, &c. I have already 
assured them how sensible I am of their polite- 
ness, in a visit to my ship, to give me an assur- 
ance of their granting every necessary supply 
for the squadron and fleet of the King of France 
during their continuance in this State. 

I with pleasure embrace this opportunity o* 
testifying to the Honorable Assembly my pecu- 
liar satisfaction in an appointment by the King, 
my Master, to conduct succours to his allies, 
who have several years been successfully con- 
tending to establish an independence, which will 
be the basis of their future felicity. 

I have nothing further to aspire after than the 
hour when I shall participate with the United 
States in the glorious advantages resulting from 
war with enemies, who vainly attempt to subju- 
gate them, and wrest from them that freedom, 
the blessings of which they already experience. 

I beg the Honorable Assembly would be per- 
suaded that I am penetrated with the warmest 
attachment to every member of which that body 
is composed. 

The Chevalier de Ternay, 
Commandant of the Naval Forces of his 
Most Christian Majesty at Newport. 
To the Honorable the General 

Assembly of the State of Rhode 

Island and Providence Plantations. 



Address op the Governor, Council and 
Representatives of the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations 
The Governor, Council and Representatives 
of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations in General Assembly convened, be- 
ing excited by the sincerest attachment and 
respect, present their most affectionate and cor- 
dial acknowledgments to your Excellency and 
the of&cers and troops composing the Army 
under your command, for the great and eminent 
services rendered since your first arrival in this 
State. Nothing can equal our admiration at the 
manner in which you have participated with the 
Army of the United States, in the fatigues, the 



toils, and the glory, that have attended the allied 
arms, but the magnanimity of the Father of his 
people and the Protector of the rights of man- 
kind. 

Our inquietude at the prospect of your removal 
would be irrepressible but from the fullest con- 
viction of the wisdom that directs the councils of 
His Most Christian Majesty, 

May Heaven reward your exertions in the 
cause of Humanity and the particular regard 
you have paid to the rights of the citizens ; and 
may your laurels be crowned by the smiles of 
the best of kings, and the grateful feelings of the 
most generous people. 

Done in General Assembly, at East Green- 
wich, this 27th day of November, A. D. 1782, 
and on the seventh year of independence. 

I have the honor to be, in behalf the Council 
and Representatives, with great esteem and 
repect. 

Your Excellency's most obedient 

and very humble servant, 

William Greene, Governor 

By order, Samuel Ward, Secretary. 
The Comte de Rochambeaa 



Answer of the Comte de Rochambeau to 

THE Address of the Governor, 

&c., OF Rhode Island 

Gentlemen : It is with inexpressible pleasure 
that I and the troops under my command have 
received the marks of esteem and of acknowl- 
edgment, which you are so good as to give to 
the services which we have been happy enough 
to render to the United States, jointly with the 
American Army, under the orders of General 
Washington. 

This State is the first we have been acquainted 
with. The friendly behavior of its inhabitants 
now and at our arrival here will give them 
always a right to our gratitude. 

The confidence you have in the wisdpm of the 
views of our Sovereign as to the disposition and 
march of his troops, must likewise assure you 
that on no occasion whatever he will separate 
his interests from those of his faithful allies. 
Le Comte de Rochaaibeau 
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INSCRIPTION OVER THE MONUMENT TO ADMIRAL DE TERNAY 

ERECTED IN THE TRINITY CHURCH-YARD, NEWPORT. 

BY ORDER OF THE KING OF FRANCE 



1783 



D. O. M. 



CArolus Lvdovicvs d'Arsac db Tbrnay. OrdinU 
lancti HierOBolymitani cques« nondum vota professus, a 
vetere et nobili generc, apud armcricas, orivndus, unus 
e regiarium classiura praefectis. Civis milks« imperator, 
de rege suae patriae, per 4a annos, bene meritns, hoc sub 



TRANSLATION 
In the name of GOD Charles Lewis d'Arsac db 
Tkrnay, Knight of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
though the Vows of the Order he had never acknowi- 
edged, descended from an Ancient and Noble Family of 
Bretagne, one of the Admirals of the King's Fleets, a 
Citizen, a Soldier, a Chief, served ably, faithful to hus 
King and to his Country, for 4a years, now rests beneath 



e jacet, Feliciter audix naves rcgias, post Croisia- *!*» Marble, happily resolute.^ In the years X7«p and 1761 . 
, J ' . . -,. • a ••* r . *fte' **»« Crotahah Battle, with painful difficulty, amid&t 

cum cladem per invios Vicenonise fluvut enfractus • '^ • • •• ■■'* — 

disjectas k coecis voraginibus, improbe labore, annis 1760, 

X761 inter tela hostium detrusit avellit, et stationibus suis 



restitvit incolvmes Anno 1763, terram novam in America 
invasit Anno 1773, renvnciatus praetor ad regendas Bor- 
boniam et Franciae insulas, in Galhae commoda et 
colonorvm felicitatem per annos Septem, totus incvbvit. 
Foederatis ordinibus pro libertate dimicanttbus a rege 
Christianissimo missvs subsidio anno 1780, Rhodum 
insulam occupavit ; dum ad nova se accingebat pericula. 
In hac vrbe, inter comaoilitonum planctus inter foedera- 



the weapons of Enemies, he rescued and brought off from 
dangerous whirlpools the Koyal Fleet, dispersed near the 
innavigable eddies of the River of Vicenza, and gave his 
Ships the Stations he wished without any damage. In 
the Year X7<^ he invaded Newfoundland in America. 
In X773, having resigned his command, he received the 
Regencv of Bourbon and the French Islands adiacent., 
in which office for 7 Years, to the emolument of France, 
and the happiness of the Colonies, he was assiduously 
faithful. Beuiff ordered by His Most Christian Majesty 
in the Year 1780 with Assistance to the United States, 
engaged in the Defence of Liberty, he arrived in Rhode 
Island, where, while he was prepared to encounter the 
Dangers of his Command, to the inconsolable Grief oi 
his Fellow Soldier«, to the sincere sorrow of the United 



torum ordinvm lamenta et desideria, Mortem obiit c* * u • j • ' u- r>- j v h i. ^^ j 

. . .. . ^ ... --1- ' Sutes, he expired mihu City, regretted by all the Good: 

gravem bonis omnibus, et luctuosara suis, die 15 Xbns but particularly lamented by those to whom he was 

siasimus, related, December 15th, MDCCLXXX, Aged «8. Hi& 



MDCCLXXX, natus annos 58. Rex Christianiasimi 
Severissimus virtvtis judex, vt clarissimi viri memoria 
posteiitati consecretur MDCCLXXXIII hoc monumen- 
Him ponendum jussit. 



_ , . .,-J 58. 

Most Christian Majesty, strictly just to Merit, in order 
that the Memory of this illustrious man might be con- 
secrated to Posterity, hath ordered this MoBument to be 
erected, MDCCLXXXIII. 



INSCRIPTION ON THE GRANITE TABLET PLACED OVER THE 

GRAVE OF ADMIRAL DE TERNAY BY ORDER 

OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 

1873 



Hoc SUB Lapidb 
AinroM.DCCC.LXXIII. rosrro 

JACBT 
CAROLlffi LUDOVICUS d'AbSAC 

DB Tbrnay 

Akmo M DCC LXXX 

Dbcessus 

Sub pboximi TBMri.i porticuu 

AKTIQUM MONUMBNTUM 

BBSTAURATtni BT PROTBCTUM 

TRANSLATUM BSTf 



TBAKSLATION 

Beneath this Stone 

placed in the year 1873 

lies 

Chablbs Louis d'Arsac db Tbbnat 

who died in the year z;8o 

Beaemth the porch of the church near \if 

the ancient monument 

restored and sheltered 

lies removed 
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LETTERS OF DE FERSEN 

AID-DE-CAMP TO ROCHAMBEAU 

WRITTEN TO HIS FATHER IN SWEDEN 

1 780- 1 782 

l^ranslated for tht Magazine from Baron dt 

KlinckowstronC s Count de Fersen 

Paru^iSjS 

III 

York, 23 October, 1781 
As I have not time to give you the 
smallest details upon the siege, I add to 
this a little journal of our operations ; they 
are ended for this year ; we shall remain 
in winter quarters in the neighborhood, 
and headquarters will be at Williams- 
burg, a miserable little town, which is 
more like a village. There are some in- 
dications that we shall next year make 
a campaign towards Charleston, which 
we will finish by a siege of that place. 
The English will not fail to send troops 
from New York to this part of America, 
and I believe we shall have active opera- 
tions there. It seems that there is nothing 
else for General Clinton to do. M. de 
Rochambeau has asked for a reinforce- 
ment of troops, and I think that M. de 
Grasse will return here from the Antilles 
with his 28 vessels. If the command 
be left to him, he will bring troops with 
him. With his forces joined to ours, 
we shall be in a situation to make a 
pretty campaign, and the capture of Sa- 
vannah, where M. d'Estaing failed, and 
that of Charleston may well be the issue 
of the campaign, and crown the work 
we have so well begun. 
' I have no doubt that the troops which 
M. de Rochambeau has asked for will 
be sent to him ; he knows too well the 



use to make of them, and he has just 
rendered services too great to be re- 
fused, at a moment like this, so just a 
request. I am only afraid of peace, 
and pray that it be not made yet. 

All our young Colonels who belong to 
the Court are leaving, so as to pass their 
winter in Paris. Some will come back; 
others will remain, and will be greatly 
surprised not to be made brigadiers, 
because of having been at the siege of 
York ; they think they have done the 
finest thing in the world. As for my- 
self, I shall remain. I should have no 
other reason for going to Paris but my 
amusement and pleasure ; they must be 
sacrificed. My affairs will do without 
me ; I should spend money there ; I 
ought to husband it. I prefer to em- 
ploy it in making some campaign 
here and finishing that I have begun. 
When I took up the resolution to come 
over here I foresaw all the ennui I 
should have to endure ; it is just that 
the instruction I may acquire should 
cost me something. 



JOURNAL OF OPERATIONS 
(Annexed to the preceding letter) 

After eleven months passed at New- 
port in complete inaction, the army 
moved on the 12th June, 1 781, leaving 
600 men and 1000 militia men, under the 
orders of M, de Choisy, Brigadier, to 
defend the works we had raised there, 
protect our little squadron of 8 ves- 
sels which was to remain and cover 
our stores at Providence, where we had 
all our siege artillery. The army passed 
by water from Newport to Providence, 
and thence continued its march by land 
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as far as Phillippsbourg, 15 miles dis- 
tant from Kingsbridge, where it arrived 
the 6th July, and encamped on the left 
of the Americans. The legion of Lau- 
zun had always covered our left flank, 
marching 9 or 10 miles from us, be- 
tween us and the sea. Our army was of 
5000 men, the Americans about 3000 
men. During our stay at Phillipps- 
bourg we made several great foraging 
exeditions and reconnoissances towards 
Kings-Bridge. The 14th August we 
received news of the arrival of M. de 
Grasse. He left the Islands on the 24th 
July. I was sent to Newport to hasten 
the departure of our fleet, and the em- 
barkation of the artillery at Providence. 
The 17 th the army left Philippsbourg, 
and arrived the 21st at Kings ferry on 
the bank of the North or Hudson's 
river. It was four days in crossing, and 
the 25th we ourselves began our march. 
2000 Americans were with us ; 3000 
were left to guard the defiles near Phil- 
ippsbourg. Every thing seemed to an- 
nounce a siege of New York. The 
establishment of a bakery and other 
store houses at Chatham, 4 miles distant, 
from Staten Island ; our passage of the 
North River, and march towards Mor- 
ristown seemed to indicate that we in- 
tended to attack Sandy Hook to facilitate 
the entrance of our vessels. We were 
not long in seeing that our views were 
not turned upon New York, but General 
Clinton was entirely deceived ; that was 
precisely what we wished. We crossed 
yjrrjo'j which is one of the finest and most 
highly cultivated provinces of America, 
and the army arrived the 3d September 
at Philadelphia. It passed through the 
city on parade, and aroused the admir- 



ation of all the inhabitants, who had 
never seen such a number of men uni- 
formed and armed alike, nor so well 
disciplined. The army, after a sojourn 
of two days, took up its march on the 
fifth to the Head-of-Elk River, which is 
the head of Chesapeake Bay. The 6th 
we learned that M. de Grasse arrived on 
the 3d with 28 vessels in Chesapeake 
Bay, and that 3000 soldiers, under the 
orders of M. de Saint-Simon, Mar6chal 
de Camp, had been landed and joined 
the 1800 men under the Marquis de 
Lafayette at Williamsburg. The march 
of the troops was hurried, and on the 
7th the entire army had arrived at the 
Head-of-Elk. It was resolved to em- 
bark the army; but the scarcity of 
vessels, all of which the English had 
captured or destroyed in the 5 months 
they had been masters of the bay, only 
allowed of the embarkation of our gren- 
adiers and Chasseurs, 800 men, and 700 
Americans. The remainder, with the 
waggons, marched to Annapolis, and 
were embarked in frigates. The whole 
arrived, and encamped the 26th — at 
Williamsburg. M. de Grasse, two days 
after his entrance into the bay, the 5 th 
September, discovered the English fleet 
of 20 ships in the ofiing. Admiral 
Hood, with 12 vessels, had joined the 
8 of Graves. M. de Grasse went out at 
once with 24 vessels ; he left 4 to guard 
the York and James rivers. Afer a com- 
bat which was not very spirited, the 
English withdrew. M. de Barras, with 
his 8 vessels, joined M. de Grasse, and 
the 8th they were all in the bay. 

From the moment of our arrival at 
Williamsburg the debarkation of the 
field artillery and waggons was pressed ; 
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all was ready on the 28th, and the army 
marched to invest York, where Lord 
Comwallis was. He occupied York, 
which is on the right bank of the river, 
and Gloucester, which is on the left 
bank. The river is a mile wide, that is, 
about a third of a French league. We 
began our investment the same day, but 
the Americans could not finish theirs 
until the next day ; they had to cross a 
morass; the bridge had been broken, 
and another had to be constructed. The 
29th the investment was complete, and 
we set to work to construct a quan- 
tity of fascines, saucissons, hurdles and 
gabions necessary for the siege. The 
30th the enemy evacuated their advanced 
works, and withdrew into the body of 
the place. These works consisted in 
two great redoubts and a battery of two 
pieces of cannon, which were separated 
from the town by a great ravine, and 
were about 400 fathoms distant. We 
took possession of it, and our works 
were much advanced thereby, as it gave 
us the opportunity to establish our first 
parallels on the other side of the ravine. 
If Lord Comwallis committed a fault 
in this, it may be excused, for he had 
express orders from General Clinton to 
shut himself up in the body of the 
place, and a promise that he (Clinton) 
would come to his succor. 

The 6th October, at 8 o'clock in the 
evening, we opened a trench at 300 
fathoms from the works. The left rested 
on the river, the right on a great ravine, 
which descends perpendicularly upon 
the town, at a point about a third to the 
right of the works, and thence leads to 
the river in the sight of the town. Our 
trench was 700 fathoms in extent, and 



was defended by 4 palisaded redoubts 
and 5 batteries. The ground, which is 
very much cut up by little ravines, 
greatly facilitated our approach, and en- 
abled us to reach our trenches under 
cover without being obliged to cut a 
tunnel. On our left we had opened 
another trench, the left of which rested 
on the river, and its right on a wood ; 
we had there a battery of 4 mortars, 2 
howitzers and 2 pieces of 24, which 
swept the river, endangered the com- 
munication from York to Gloucester, 
and greatly troubled the vessels in the 
river. The enemy fired very little at 
night. The following days were spent 
in completing the trench, palisading the 
redoubts, and putting the batteries in 
order. They all opened fire during the 
day of the loth. We had 41 pieces 
cannon, mortars and howitzers, all in- 
cluded. Our artillery was admirably 
served; the character of the works, which 
were of sand, did not allow all the effect 
from our cannon which they would 
have had on ground of another kind ; 
but we learned from deserters that our 
bombs did great execution, and that the 
number of killed and wounded increased 
considerably. The besieged fired but 
little ; they had only small pieces, their 
largest being 18 ; they had only mortars 
of 6 to 8 inches ; ours were 12 inches. 
During the day they fired numerous 
bombs and royal grenades, and at night 
they established flying batteries — Dur- 
ing the day they ordinarily withdrew 
their cannon, and placed them behind 
the parapet. The night of the nth to 
1 2th a second parallel was opened at 
120 fathoms, its left resting, like that of 
the first, on the same ravine, the right 
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on a redoubt. We could not push the 
parallel to the river, because of two re- 
doubts of the English, which were at 
half gun shot in front of our right. It 
was determined to attack these, in order 
to complete the parallel. The 14th, at 
8 o'clock in the evening, 400 grenadiers 
and chasseurs, supported by 1000 men, 
attacked the redoubt, and carried it, 
sword in hand. There were 160 men 
within, half English, half Germans ; 
only 34 prisoners and 3 officers were 
taken. The Americans carried the other 
redoubts. The night was spent in con- 
tinuing the trench, and on the morning 
of the isth it was quite under cover. 
The English kept up a heavy fire of 
bombs during the night and the whole 
day. 

The 1 6th our batteries were com- 
pleted, and the pieces were mounted in 
battery. In the morning at 5 o'clock 
they made a sortie with 500 men, en- 
tered one of the batteries, and spiked 4 
pieces of cannon. They were imme- 
diately repulsed, but we lost some 
twenty men, killed or wounded. Our 
troops, who had been extremely fatigued 
from the beginning of the siege, were 
surprised asleep. 

The 17th a flag was sent in, and Lord 
Comwallis asked to capitulate. The 
whole of the i8th was spent in arrang- 
ing the articles ; the 19th the capitula- 
tion was signed, and the troops laid 
down their arms. There were only 10 
balls and a bomb left in the place. We 
had in our second parallel 6 batteries 
and 60 pieces of artillery, which would 
have opened fire on the 17th, and on the 
18th or i9lh we expected to be ready to 
assault. 



The legion of Lauzun, 800 soldiers^ 
some vessels and 1000 militia men were 
on the Gloucester side to prevent any 
thing from getting through on that side. 
In the night of the 14th to 15th Lord 
Cornwallis crossed 2000 men over to 
Gloucester to force a passage there, and 
traverse 200 leagues of the enemies 
country to reach York. The enterprise 
was bold, but foolish. He would per- 
haps have arrived with 100 men. The 
only fault that Lord Cornwallis com- 
mitted was to remain at York ; but 
if. was not his, but that of General Clin- 
ton, who ordered it ; he only obeyed. 

We captured in York 7600 men, of 
whom 2000 sick and 400 wounded ; 400 
fine dragoon horses, and 174 pieces of 
artillery, of which 74 of bronze; the 
greater part of this artillery consists of 
small mortars of 4 to 6 inches. There 
were about forty vessels, the most of 
which are sunk or damaged. There 
was one vessel of 50 guns which the 
battery on our left had set on fire by 
red hot shot ; it was burned. 

Our army was composed of 8000 men, 
and the Americans had about the same 
number, in all 15 to x6,ooo men. We 
had 274 killed or wounded and 10 
officers. 

Williamsburg, 25th March, 1782. 
The last letter I had the honor to 
write you, my dear father, was of the 
4th March from Philadelphia. I left 
there the 9th with the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, and we arrived here the 17th. 
We had a charming journey, and the 
canteens he brought with him, well sup- 
plied with pat^s, hams, wine and bread, 
prevented our taking any notice of the 
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wretchedness of the taverns, where only 
salt food is to be found, and no bread. 
In Virginia only cakes made of the flour 
of Indian com, which is slightly roasted 
before the fire ; this cooks the outside a 
little, but the inside is only uncooked 
paste. Their only drink is thunty which 
is sugar brandy mixed with water; this 
is called grogg. The apples have failed 
this season, which has deprived them of 
cider. At 250 miles from here, in the 
section which is called the MauniainSy it 
is quite different. The country is richer; 
it is there that the great tobacco crops 
are raised, and the soil yields grain and 
all kinds of fruit; but in the part which 
borders on the sea, and which is called 
tht Plain^ where we now are, only To- 
bacco is cultivated. The principal 
production of Virginia is tobacco ; not 
that this province, which is the most 
extensive of the 13, is not capable of 
other culture, but the laziness and vanity 
of the inhabitants are a great drawback 
to industry — It seems indeed that the 
Virginians are another race of beings; 
instead of attending to their farms, and 
engaging in trade, each proprietor wishes 
to be a lord. A white never labors, but, 
as in the Islands, all the work is done by 
the negro slaves, who are overseen by 
whites, and there is an intendant at the 
head of them all. In Virginia there are 
at least 20 negroes to every white; this 
is why this province supports but few 
soldiers in the army. All those who 
engage in trade are looked upon as in- 
ferior to the others ; they say that these 
are not gentlemen, and will not associate 
with them. They all have aristocratic 
ideas, and to see them it is hard to com- 
prehend how they could have entered 



into a general Confederation, and ac- 
cepted a government founded on a per* 
feet equality of condition ; but the 
same spirit which has led them to throw 
off the English yoke may well lead 
them to other steps, and I shall not be 
surprised to see Virginia separate from 
the other States on the peace. I should 
not be surprised even to see the Ameri- 
can government become a complete aris- 
tocracy. 

We have no political news here. You 
already know of the capture of Saint- 
Christopher ; a fine possession the Eng- 
lish have just lost. There is much talk 
here of an evacuation of Charleston; 
30 transport vessels have arrived there 
from New York to take troops on board. 
There were 40 or 50 there before arrived 
for the same service. Our politicans 
differ greatly on the object of this evac- 
uation ; some think that it is to concen- 
trate all their forces at New York, which 
seems to be little probable ; others that 
it is to be within reach to carry succor 
to Jamaica in case she stand in need of 
it. Since the capture and total dis- 
persion of the convoy of M. de Guichen 
there should be no anxiety in that direc- 
tion, and I am rather of the opinion of 
those who do not believe in the evacua- 
tion ; what makes me doubt it at this 
particular moment is that General Clin- 
ton would not dare to take so pro- 
nounced a step without the orders of 
his Court ; that such orders can only 
be the result of a general plan of cam- 
paign, and that this plan, if it be made, 
can not yet have reached here. 

The capture of a part of the convoy 
of M. de Guichen is a terrible loss to 
us ; besides the munitions of war and 
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provisions, with which he was laden, but 
which can be replaced, we are losing 
time which can never be regained, and 
the expedition against Jamaica must 
have failed. Admiral Rodney is arrived 
at the Islands with lo Vessels and 
troops; that makes his force superior 
to M. de Grasse, and may well change 
the face of affairs in that quarter. 

Yorktown, 27th March, 1782. 

We left Williamsburg this morning, 
the Chevalier de la Luzerne, M. de Ro- 
chambeau and I, for a journey of five or 
six days. We went to see Portsmouth, on 
the other side of the James River, beyond 
Cape Henry. Arrived here, I learned 
that a small vessel is about leaving here 
for Europe, and I will not let her go 
without writing to you. 

To-day a vessel arrived here from 
Martinique; she informs us that no 
combat had taken place between our 
fleet and the English fleet, but, on the 
contrary, that the latter had passed 
through ours to throw assistance into 
Saint-Christopher, which assistance had 
been repulsed; the English fleet had 
set Are to all its transports, which, 
•driven by the wind against our fleet, 
laying at anchor before them, had 
compelled it to raise anchor, and given 
the English time to escape. This is a 
fine manoeuvre on the part of Admiral 
Hood. I can not assure you of the au- 
thenticity of this news. I suppose you 
have more certain information. The 
same vessel assures us that Rodney had 
not yet arrived at the Islands. 

Williamsburg, 27th May, 1782 
We are here in great consternation 



about a combat which has taken place 
between the fleets at the Island. The 
first news that we had was that we had 
the advantage, but we yesterday received 
news from the English, that is to say, by 
a gazette from New York, which says 
that the Ville de Paris^ a ship of no 
guns, on which the Count de Grasse him- 
self was, was captured with six others, 
and that we have been entirely beaten. 
This news seems to be very correct from 
all the particulars which accompany it. 
The vessels taken are named, the num- 
ber of killed and wounded on each is 
specified — in a word it seems impossible 
that this news is a forgery of a gazetteer. 
We do not stand up very well under this 
reverse, and I notice that we allow our- 
selves to be easily .depressed. 

It would seem, indeed, as though we 
were but little accustomed to success 
from the extreme joy that it causes 
us and the despondency into which 
we are plunged by the slightest reverse. 
This one is very considerable, and de- 
stroys this entire campaign ; it gives 
the English a superiority in the Isl- 
ands; if they conduct themselves with 
judgment they may do us much harm, 
and the arrival of a reinforcement of 
troops to them from Europe may well 
deprive us of all our conquests. This 
disaster will have great influence upon 
us, and compel us to pass this cam- 
paign in complete inaction. This is 
a miserable state of things, above all 
if we are unfortunate enough to remain 
here. The heat is already extreme; 
imagine what it will be in the months 
of July and August. 

We have not had any news yet of M. 
de Lauzun ; we have been expecting 
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him with great impatience, particularly 
myself ; we are beginning to feel quite 
uneasy about him. 

Philadelphia, 8th August, 1782 
The last letter I had the honor to 
write you, my dear father, was of the 
1 6th July, also from Philadelphia. I 
was there with M. de Rochambeau, who 
had appointed a rendezvous with Gene- 
ral Washington to confer together on 
the operations of the campaign. As a 
result of this conference I was sent on 
the 19th to York, in Virginia, on a mis- 
sion then secret but no longer so ; this 
was to embark, as soon as possible, our 
seige artiUery, which we had left at 
West Point, 8 leagues above York on 
the same river, and move it up the 
Chesapeake Bay to Baltimore. This 
operation required great secrecy and 
promptitude, as we had only one vessel 
of forty guns to escort this convoy, and 
the English with two frigates would 
have prevented us from getting out of 
York River, or have taken some vessels 
from us. I left ill with a heavy cold, 
which was considerably increased by 
the fatigue and heat. As soon as I had 
begun the embarkation, and everything 
was moving in order, I came back to 
report to M. de Rochambeau, who is 
with the army at Baltimore, and after 
remaining with him a couple of days, I 
left with the Chevalier de Chitelux for 
Philadelphia, where the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne overwhelmed me with civili- 
ties, attentions, kindness, politeness and 
friendship. The army is to leave Balti- 
more the 15 th to pass here and to march 
to the North River. I shall wait its 
arrival here ; I must have some rest. 



and I could not be in a house more 
agreeable and comfortable than this. 

Our campaign this year will not be as 
brilliant as the last. The defeat of 
Count de Grasse, the dispersion of the 
convoy of M. de Guicheft, the capture 
of that destined for the Indies — ^all these 
misfortunes together have deranged all 
plans and brought all projects to an end. 
Nothing is left us to do in this country 
but the seige of New York, and we are 
too weak for such an enterprise, which 
depends wholly on a naval superiority ; 
this we have not. Admiral Rodney has 
looked to that, and when, perchance, we 
had it, we did not know how to take 
advantage of it. We are looking every 
moment for news from France. We 
are told that preparations are made for a 
seige of Gibraltar ; until now there has 
been only a fruitless blockade. If this 
difficult operation be obstinately pur- 
sued, I fear that our campaign must be 
quite inactive or confined to some long 
and painful marches. I doubt much 
the possibility of success at Gibraltar, 
and I greatly fear that the Spaniards 
will prove the truth of the bon mot of 
the man who said on being told that it 
was the second seige of Troy : Y^s, htt 
the Spaniards are not Greeks, 

The heat is extreme here ; I support 
it perfectly. The drought has been un- 
usual this year ; all the brooks are dried 
up, and our army is greatly troubled to 
find water ; a very necessary thing, nev- 
ertheless, in hot weather. 

Philadelphia, 17th August, 1782 
The 8th of this month the army was 
at Baltimore, a small town at the head 
of Cheasapeake Bay, and it was to 
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march the 15 th of the same month to 
the North or Hudson's River, but the 
news and prospects of peace which we 
had from England by way of New York 
delayed our march, and we only begin 
our movement on the 20th towards our 
first destination ; this is the result of a 
correspondence our generals had to- 
gether. It seems very probable that we 
shall have a hard and fatiguing cam- 
paign this year; marches and en- 
campment in the late season are terrible 
in this country ; the rains are continual, 
and the roads almost impracticable ; 
these, probably, are the only enemies we 
shall have occasion to combat this year. 
From the news which we have from 
England, for we have none yet from 
France, it appears that peace is not dis- 
tant. England seems to be quite dis- 
posed to it if France be only modest in 
its demands. This country asks nothing 
more, particularly since the King of 
England declares them independent ; 
and I believe that Holland does not find 
enough interest in the war to desire to 
continue it The English appear to 
conduct themselves with less hostilities 
in this country ; they have forbidden all 
their partisans, tories and refugees^ as 
they are called, to make incursions or 
expeditions into the country without a 
permit signed by the commandant of 
the place. They have sent all the pris- 
oners to England without coming to any 
understanding as to their exchange. 
General Carlton, who commands at New 
York, has informed General Washington 
in a very polite note which he wrote him, 
that the King, his master, has granted 
independence to America ; that he has 
sent to Paris a man with full powers to 



treat, and proposes to General Washing- 
ton to agree upon an exchange of prison- 
ers. All this seems to imply peace ; we all 
believe that if it be not already signed it 
surely will be in the course of the win- 
ter, and that we may embark in the 
spring. This thought causes universal 
joy ; it gives me a pleasure that I am 
unable to express ; the hope of seeing 
you, my dear father, is one that can 
only be felt. 

Crompond Camp, 3d October, 1782 
The last letter I had the honor of 
writing you, my dear father, was of the 
month of August. Since then we have 
been constantly on the road, and I have 
not had an opportunity to send you any 
word. The army has crossed the Dela- 
ware and the North or Hudson's Rivers, 
and we are encamped 10 miles from this 
latter and 24 miles from the island of 
New York. It seems highly probable 
that we shall finish our campaign here, 
and leave for our winter quarters ; 
it is not known and I dare not say where 
they will be. 

Charleston is evacuated, and conse- 
quently the English have nothing left to 
the south of the continent ; their posses- 
sions are at present confined to the 
islands of Long Island, Staten Island 
and New York. There is much talk of 
the evacuation of the last ; while Lord 
Rockingham was alive I believe it was 
resolved upon ; now all seems changed. 
Our generals believe it, however. I am 
not of their opinion. I believe that 
2,000 English troops are being sent to 
the islands, and that the Germans with 
the remainder, to the number of 10,000, 
are left in New York. If the evacua- 
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tion take place we have nothing to do 
but to return to France. 

Although we have seen no enemy the 
campaign has been very severe ; we have 
suffered a great deal from the heat, and 
now the cold begins to make itself felt 
quite sharply. I support all these 
changes perfectly, and only find myself 
the better for them. I have a tent this 
year and a mattress ; I am not very well 
off for coverings but my cloak takes 
their place. 

Boston, 30th November, 1782 
The last letter I had the honor to 
write you, my dear father, was of the 3d 
November from Hartford, where the 
army halted 8 days waiting until the 
fleet of M. de Vandreuil should be 
ready. We left on the 4th and on the 
loth reached Providence, where our stay 
was protracted, waiting for the fleet to 
be ready to take us on board. I took 
advantage of this delay to visit Newport, 
which is only 10 leagues distant, to see 
my acquaintances and bid them adieu. 

We left Providence the 4th and ar- 
rived here the 6th. We embarked at 
once. I am on board the Brave of 74 
guns with the Count de Deux-Ponts and 
our first three companies ; the Chevalier 
d'Amblimont commands her; he be- 
haved very badly on the day of the 12 th 
April ; he fled instead of obeying the sig- 
nals, and replied to M. de Bougainville, 
who hailed him and demanded to know 
the reason of such extraordinary conduct, 
tJiat the fleet being lost he must at least 
save one ship for the King* He is very 
amiable and polite ; he has a good ship ; 
I am well lodged; he lives well. This is all 
I need. I forgive him his want of courage. 



It seems certain that we are bound for 
the cape to take the orders of Don 
Galvez ; this is surely to attempt an 
expedition against Jamaica ; while that 
against Gibraltar, which has lasted five 
years, shall have failed or succeeded, the 
one we shall undertake against Jamaica 
will be decided before the month of 
July, and our return to France probably 
depends upon this expedition. A per- 
son worthy of confidence, and one who 
is in a position to know, has informed 
me that we shall not remain long at the 
Islands, and that we may very well be in 
France next summer. 

We do not yet know whether the 
English have evacuated Charleston or 
not ; this must seem quite extraordin- 
ary ; it is, in fact, strange that having 
an army 10 leagues from there we should 
be in uncertainty concerning an event of 
this interest ; but communications in 
this country are so slow and uncertain 
that we are for the most part without 
other news than through the New York 
Gazette. An express bravely gets over 
8 leagues a day when it should make 
12 or 13. This, perhaps, is for want of 
arrangement. There is considerable 
talk of an evacuation of New York ; it 
is said that even the English talk of it ; 
I do not believe it at all. The surrender 
of this place will have its weight in the 
treaty of peace. 

M. de Rochambeau left us at Provi- 
dence ; the entire army regrets it and 
with good reason. He has gone to 
Philadelphia where he will embark on 
the frigate La Gloire. I handed to him 
a letter similar to this ; you will receive 
them, perhaps, at the same time. This 
goes by the frigate LIris, The Baron de 
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Viomesnil commands the army and leads 
us to the Islands. He leaves us and 
returns from there to France as soon as 
we arrive. 

I informed you in my last that the 
Due de Lauzun remains in America 
with his legion ; I thought that the seige 
artillery would be taken, but that has 
been changed ; it remains at Baltimore 
where it now is with 400 men detached 
from different regiments, and near 400 
sick who will be perfectly well before 
spring. This makes in all 1,400 men 
who are under the orders of M. de Lau- 
zun, and who will probably have nothing 
to do but remain here until the peace. 
The Duke and his legion will be quar- 
tered at Wilmington, 9 leagues south of 
Philadelphia. 

I cannot repeat to you often enough, 
my dear father, how much I am attached 
to the Duke de Lauzun and how fond I 
am of him; he is the noblest soul and most 
straightforward character that I koow. 
Among the equipments which he brought, 
and which have all been lost, there were 
several things for me of which he knew 
I was in need, and part of which I begged 
him to bring for me. He has never been 
willing to tell me what the value of these 
was, and has always answered me that it 
was a mere bagatelle — that it was not 
worth speaking of. I should never end 
if I were to tell you all the kind and 
delicate acts I know of him. 

The whole army regrets going to the 
Islands ; even I am not well satisfied. 
We saw the departure of M. de Roch- 
ambeau with regret ; every one was sat- 
isfied to be under his command. This 
is far from the case with the Baron de 
Viomesnil. As for myself personally I 



should be perfectly content. The Baron 
has always treated me with politeness and 
distinguished attentions. The Baron is 
very quick and high- tempered; he has not 
the precious sang-froid of M. de Roch- 
ambeau. He was the only man capable 
to command us here, and to maintain 
the perfect harmony which has existed 
between two nations so different in their 
manners and their language, and who, 
at bottom, have no love for each other. 
There were never any disputes between 
our two armies during the period we 
were together, but there were often just 
causes of complaint on our side. Our 
allies have not always conducted them- 
selves well towards us, and the time we 
have passed with them has not taught us 
to love or esteem them. M. de Roch- 
ambeau himself has not always had 
reason to praise them ; notwithstanding 
which his conduct was always the same. 
His example had its effect on the army, 
and the severe orders he gave restrained 
everybody and enforced that rare discip- 
line which was the admiration of all 
America and of the English who wit- 
nessed it. The wise, prudent and simple 
conduct of M. de Rochambeau has done 
more to conciliate America to us than 
the gain of four battles would have 
done. 

Our fleet at Boston consists of 13 
vessels ; here is the list of them. They 
will set sail as soon the wind permits. 
The English fleet of 23 sail left New 
York in two divisions; the first of 12 
vessels under the orders of Admiral 
Pigot left the 23d October ; the second 
of II vessels went out the 21st of this 
month, it is reported. Is it to wait for 
and capture us, or is it to carry the 
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Charleston garrison to the Islands ? We 
know nothing about it. In a short time 
all will be made plain. 



Boston, 2 1 St December, 1782 
It is not yet known whether or not 
Charleston is evacuated ; a Philadelphia 
gazette which has just arrived says that 
the English are constructing two new 
redoubts, and that the truce which had 
been asked for, and was supposed to be 
a sure sign of evacuation, had been 
broken, and the place would not be 
evacuated. 

We are all going on board this even- 
ing ; all the vessels are ready, and if the 
wind is fair we shall sail tomorrow 
morning. As soon as I arrive at the 
Islands you shall hear from me, my dear 
father, and I shall have the pleasure of 
assuring you of my respectful attach- 
ment. 

Porto Cabello in South America 
(southwest of Cura9oa), 
13th February, 1783 

I am perfectly well, and the passage, 
which was long, dull and disagreeable, 
has not had as much efifect upon my 
physical as my moral condition. The 
impossibility of any occupation on 
board, being always in the same room 
with 45 persons, was frightful. It is a 
horrible kind of life. The Navy is a 
wretched profession, particularly in 
France. On our passage we lost the 
Bourgogtu^ of 74 guns ; 400 men per- 
ished. 

The country we are in belongs to the 
Spaniards. It is only inhabited by 
Negroes, Indians, and Spaniards as 
black as the Indians. We arrived here • 



on the loth in the evening but all scat- 
tered. We are now here, 5 vessels 
arrived at four different times, two or 
three days after each other. Three are 
at the Island of Curayoa where they 
have been obliged to make port, not 
being able to go any further. That is 
30 leagues from here. Three others are 
God only knows where ; it is now ten 
days since we saw them. The first con- 
voy of 32 sail, which we took at Boston, 
we lost sight of by bad manoeuvering in 
three very heavy gales which we encoun- 
tered on the American coast. Of a 
second convoy of 10 sail, which we took 
at Porto Rico, 5 got in to Cura9oa ; the 
rest are probably lost. They came with 
us as far as the point west of this island, 
but when it became necessary to beat 
up against the wind to reach Porto 
Cabello they could not hold up against 
the wind, and were compelled to run 
before it. The currents were also so 
strong that in one night we were carried 
13 leagues back from where we were at 
sunset. We were 13 days between 
Cura9oa and the main land, making 35 
leagues. It was opposite to Curayoa 
that the Bourgogne was lost. But after all 
we are arrived here safe and sound ; that 
is a great deal. I would never have 
believed it, and it is only by a miracle. 
I do not know why it is, but the English 
never lose as much as we do. 

Porto Cabello, loth March, 1783 
Porto Cabello is a wretched place 
and offers no resources of any kind. 
The port is superb ; vessels of 80 guns 
go to the wharf ; it can hold 50 vessels, 
and with some labor 100 might be at 
their ease in it. If Porto Cabello were 
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in other hands than of the Spaniards, it 
might be made one of the finest settle- 
ments on the coast of South America ; 
but the government will not open its 
eyes to its own advantage ; everywhere 
it seeks to force and to fetter commerce, 
whereas to flourish it needs the largest 
liberty. The gorernment, in order to 
populate the interior of the country, as 
they say, established the capital at 
Caraccas, which is 35 leagues from here ; 
they have succeeded in making a pretty 
town enough of 25,000 to 30,000 souls ; 
but the country in the neighborhood is 
only inhabited by Negroes and Indians 
as it was before ; and to prevent Porto 
Cabello from flourishing they forbid 
building houses there of more than one 
story, and have made another port at 
La Guiara, which is only 5 leagues from 
Caraccas ; but this port is only a rude 
market, and ships are in danger of per- 
dition. It is in these ports that all the 
cocoa trade is carried on ; that which 
grows in this part of America is the 
best. A trade in cotton and leather is 
also done here, but it is so crippled by 
custom houses, duties, monopolies of 
every kind, that it does not amount to 
much. I propose, in a few days, to 
make a journey to Caraccas; all the 
colonels of the army and several other 
officers are now there ; I shall wait their 
return before leaving. 

We have not yet any news of the 
Spanish fleet; we do not know where it 
is, or what are the reasons which delay its 
arrival here. We are waiting for it with 
the greatest impatience. 

By letters received from Madrid 
some eight days ago it seems that peace 
is very probable. I hope sincerely that 



it may be made, or that we shall be sent 
to carry on the war somewhere else. 

I am still in very good health ; we 
have very few sick. The heat is ex- 
treme, but I support it perfectly, and I 
am still wearing a cloth suit lined with 
woollen while all the rest are clothed in 
linen. My eyes have troubled me a 
little, which I attribute to the reflection 
of the sun, which is very intense, on the 
houses, which are white. I have begun 
to use tobacco again, and it is now 
passing ofl" a little. 



NOTES 

French freemasons. — The follow- 
ing list of French officers who joined 
the Freemasons' Lodge of St. John, at 
Newport, Rhode Island, in 1790, is a 
copy of the original from the Records 
of the Lodge : 

May — Officers of Rochatnheau : Pierre 
Armand Aboyneaux.* 

October 19 — ^Wm. Adancourt, Claude 
Barille, John Buitden, James Cullio, 
Allen Cavalier, Joseph CoUones, Antoine 
de Chartres, John Louis de Sybille,t 
Mons. de Moulin, Jean Baptiste Fiory, 
Mons. Jennecourt, Henry La Neal, 
John Lagoud, J. Montelier, Joseph 
Moneta, S. C. Demoulins Rochefort, 
Peter St. Phillips, Benjamin Seelye. 

* Married a Malbone, and took her to France, 
f Secretary to Rochambeau. 

Newport^ R, I. J. E. M. 



Portraits of French officer& — 
Names of French officers whose por- 
traits appear in the picture of the Sur- 
render of Lord Comwallis, by Trumbull, 
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in the rotunda of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. 

These portraits were obtained in Paris, 
1787, and painted by Trumbull from the 
living men, in the house of Mr. Jeiferson, 
then Minister to France from the United 
States. 

1 Count Deux-Ponts, Colonel of French 

Infantry. 

2 Duke de Laval Montmorency, Col- 

onel of French Infantry. 

3 Count Custine, Colonel of French 

Infantry. 

4 Duke de Lauzun, Colonel of French 

Cavalry. 
General Choizy. 
Viscount Viom^nil. 
Marquis de St. Simon« 

8 Count Fersen, Aid -de -Camp of 

Count Rochambeau. 

9 Count Charles Damas, Aid-de-Camp 

of Count Rochambeau. 

10 Marquis Chastellux. 

1 1 Baron Yiom^nil. 

12 Count de Barras, Admiral. 

13 Count de Grasse, Admiral. 

14 Count Rochambeau, General en Chef 

des Franpais. 
These names and their numbers are 
taken from the key to the picture. 

Editor. 



S 
6 

7 



Graveyard inscriptions in alle- 
GHANY county, PA. — In the burying 
ground at West Elizabeth, Alleghany 
county. Pa., repose the mortal remains 
of two young patriots, whose memory 
deserves to be preserved in a more en- 
during material than the crumbling stones 
which mark their graves. They were vol- 
unteers to suppress the Whiskey Insur- 
rection, and died from hardships and 



exposure consequent to a campaign in a 
very inclement season. The following 
are the brief records on their tomb- 
stones : 

Lieut. Alexander Beall 

of Berkley Co., Va, 

Jan II, 1795 

Aged 20. 

Thos. Walker 

of Albermarle Co. 

Virginia. 

Jan. 16, 1795 

Aged 20. 

I.e. 



Meredith clymer — Another youngs 
patriot, a son of George Clymer, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, is in- 
terred in the First Presbyterian Church- 
yard, Pittsburg. He was a member of 
the First Troop Philadelphia City Cav- 
alry, commanded by Captain John Dun- 
lap. He died November 18, 1794, in 
camp, at Parkinson's Ferry, on the 
Monongahela River, and was buried 
from the residence of his father's friend, 
General John Neville, in Pittsburg, on 
the 23d of November. The stone which 
once marked his grave has disappeared, 
and his last resting place cannot now be 
positively identified. 

Alleghany City, Pa. I. C. 



Macomb's dam. — This structure was 
thrown across the Harlem River many 
years ago by Robert Macomb, son of 
Gen. Alexander Macomb, for the bene- 
fit of his tide fiour-mill at Kingsbridge. 
It was situated a little to the east of the 
present High Bridge, and at the terminus 
of the Eighth Avenue car line, where the 
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Central Bridge crosses. It has disap- 
peared with the new time, as also the 
mill, which once did a large business, 
and was furnished with an elevator for 
loading and unloading vessels. The 
unique and invaluable historical illus- 
trated work, Lossing's " Field Book of 
the Revolution," gives a good picture of 
the old mill. Mr. Macomb occupied 
his father's ancient and elegant mansion, 
since and for thirty years past the resi- 
dence of Joseph Godwin, Esq., of Kings- 
bridge. This gentleman has added im- 
portant improvements to this fine his- 
torical house, but its immensely thick 
stone walls are unchanged. Mr. Macomb 
is remembered by old citizens as a man 
of great affability and courteous manners. 

W. H. 

Mr. lee's plan. — In a foot-note on 
page 330, Vol. IX, of his History of the 
United States Mr. Bancroft, alluding to 
this important document, says : " The 
merit of discovering the plan belongs to 
George H. Moore, the author of The 
Treason of Charles Lee." 

In this statement there is a slight 
error. In the autumn of 1856 the late 
Abraham Tomlinson, a collector of and 
dealer in rare documents in manuscript, 
autographs, etc., came to my study in 
New York with a parcel of manuscripts, 
which he had for sale. He said that 
they belonged to a man from Nova 
Scotia, and that they were found among 
the papers of General Sir William Howe. 
Among these was a manuscript of nine 
foolscap pages, folded in form for fil- 
ing, with the endorsement in the hand- 
writing of Henry Stratchey (the Secre- 
tary of General Howe), " Mr. Lee's 



Plan, 29th March, 1777." I asked Mr. 
Tomlinson to leave the manuscript with 
me, which he did for a few hours, with 
the injunction not to copy a word of it 
I carefully perused it, and perceived its 
great importance if genuine. I then 
had the Schuyler papers in my possession, 
among which were two or three letters 
written by General Charles Lee to Gen- 
eral Schuyler, one of them dated " Feb. 
28, 1776.'* I compared the handwriting 
of these letters with that of " The Plan,'* 
and was satisfied that the latter was gen^ 
uine. 

The price asked for this manuscript 
I was unwilling to pay, and I recom- 
mended M. Tomlinson to call on Mr. 
Moore, then the Librarian of the New 
York Historical Society, and offer it to 
him for the archives of the Society. I 
am under the impression that I gave Mr. 
Tomlinson a note of introduction to Mr. 
Moore. The latter purchased the man- 
uscript, and afterwards, with his usual 
industry, with patient research, he pre- 
pared and published the valuable mono- 
graph, entitled " The Treason of Charles 
Lee," with ^ fac-simile of the "Plan." 
This was the first announcement to the 
world of the long- suspected fact that 
General Charles Lee was undoubtedly a 
traitor to the cause he had espoused. 
Very recently a manuscript has been put 
into my hands, written by one of the 
most prominent actors in the scenes of 
the Revolution, which casts light upon 
the history of the production of " Mr. 
Lee's Plan." Benson J. Lossing. 

The split bush — a sign for the 
GODLY. — Virginia^ April 16, 1791. For 
about eight hundred miles which I have 
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rode since I landed in South Carolina, 
we have had hardly any rain. But this 
day, the i6th, we were wetted to the 
skin. However, we at last happily 
found our way to the house of a Friend 
by the Preachers Mark — the Split hush. 
This circumstance may appear to 
many immaterial ; however, as it may 
convey some idea of the mode in which 
the Preachers are obliged to travel in 
this country, I will just enlarge upon it. 
— When a new Circuit is formed in these 
immense forests, the Preacher, when- 
ever he comes in the first instance to a 
junction of several roads or paths, splits 
two or three of the bushes that lie on 
the side of the right path, that the 
Preachers who follow him may find out 
their way with ease. In one of the Cir- 
cuits the wicked discovered the secret, 
and split bushes in wrong places on 
purpose to deceive the Preachers. — 
Journal of the Rev. Thomas Coke, 

W. K. 

Johnny cake. — It has been generally 
supposed that "Johnny Cake" was a 
corruption of "Journey Cake;" but 
Colonel Loudermilk, in his History of 
Cumberland, mentions a much more 
probable origin of the name. Speaking 
of the Shawanese he says : " A favorite 
article of diet amongst these Indians 
was a cake made of maize beaten as fine 
as the means at command would permit. 
This was mixed with water, and baked 
upon a flat stone which had been 
previously heated in the fire. The 
trappers followed the Indians' example 
in the baking of 'Shawnee cakes/ as 
they called them, and the lapse of a few 
years was sufficient to corrupt the term 



into that of * Johnny cake,' so familiar 
throughout the South, and in common 
use at this day." 

Alleghany, Pa, I. C. 



The rochambeau papers. — A prop- 
osition is now before Congress which 
deserves its early and favorable consid- 
eration. This is the purchase of the 
Rochambeau papers, which are offered 
for sale by the Marquis de Rocham- 
beau, the representative of the family, 
and their present custodian. A carefully 
prepared inventory of this collection 
shows it to consist of fifteen hundred 
documents, including a large number of 
autograph letters of the American and 
French chiefs, diplomatic and military, 
of letters in cypher with their key, and 
of numerous maps and plans in drawing 
and engraving. The centennial anni- 
versary of the landing of Rochambeau 
and the French contingent occurs in 
1880, and it is greatly to be hoped, that 
in the preparation of the addresses which 
will doubtless make part of the cere- 
monies on this interesting occasion, and 
which should be under the direction and 
patronage of the Government of the 
United States, our historians may have 
access to this invaluable mine of original 
material. Editor. 



QUERIES 

Mourning women, — The funeral of 
Lady Andros, who died in Boston, Feb. 
10, 1687-8, is thus described by Sewall 
in his Diary : "Between 4 and 5 I went 
to the Funeral of the Lady Andros hav- 
ing been invited by the Clark of the 
South Company. Between 7 and 8 
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(Lychus [Lynchs ? i. /., links or torches,] 
illuminating the cloudy air). The Corps 
was caried into the Herse drawn by Six 
Horses, the Soldiers making a Guard 
from the Governour's House down the 
Prison Lane to the South Meeting house, 
there taken out and carried in at the 
western dore and set in the Alley before 
the pulpit, with six mourning women by 
it. House made light with Candles and 
Torches. Was a great noise and clamor 
to keep people out of the House that 
might not rush in too soon — I went 
home where about nine o'clock I hoard 
the Bells toll again for the funeral — '* 

This is the first instance I have seen 
of women as mourners at a funeral. Is 
there any other ? Historian. 

Mellon and malone. — What was 
the origin of the naming of Mellon's 
Bay in Jefferson county, N. Y. ? Why 
was the name of the town of Ezraville 
in Franklin county, N. Y., changed to 
Malone ? Mellon. 



A cantsloper. — In Colonel John 
May's Journal, p. 54, he says: "At 11 
A. M. paid the visit to our Governor, 
wrapped in my cantsloper, and was re- 
ceived most graciously." What kind of 
a garment is a cantsloper ? 

Alleghany, Pa, I. C. 



Gen. seth pomeroy. — This officer's 
death is said to have taken place at 
Peekskill, N. Y., February 19, 1777. 
Can any reader give me any particulars 
concerning his death or the place of his 
burial ? C. 

New YORK society library. — Brit- 
ish Empire in America, by Herman 
Moll, London^ A. D. 1708, Vol I., p. 



128, says: *'A Library was erected this 
year (1700) in the city of New York." 
Was not this the germ of the New York 
Society Library? Jones. 

General frazer's burial place. 
— ^Were the remains of General Simon 
Frazer removed from their resting place 
on the upper Hudson.? Is there any 
positive information concerning the 
present resting place of that gallant 
officer? 

Rochester, N. Y. H. C. M. 

The fine arts in Newport. — ^At 
Mr. Isaac Hart's a jew,* living at the 
point in Newport, Rhode Island, there 
is a portrait of the Czar Peter ist, done 
I believe by Sir Geodfrey Kneller, or 
some of his disciples, but finished by 
himself, it is a bust, in armor with an 
imperial mantle on his shoulders. 

At Mr. John Bannister's farm, a mile 
and a half from Newport, there is a pic- 
ture, 3 quarters, of Charles ist, and his 
Queen. Of the Queen of Charles lid. 
As I suppose of King William and Queen 
Mary, a beautiful picture. Cleopatra 
dying, is an oval frame, a picture bust 
of Oliver Cromwell, represented very 
ugly, and an oval picture bust of Van- 
dyke, supposed to have been done by 
himself, very fine. With several more 
of lesser note, also a head of Spenser, 
very good. — I}u Simmitaire Mss,, 1769. 

* Mr. Isaac Hart, of Newport, in Rhode Island, formerly 
an eminent merchant and ever a loyal subject, was inhu- 
manly fired upon and bayoneted, wounded in fifteen dif- 
ferent parts of his body, and beat with their muskets in 
the most shocking manner in the Tery act of imploring 
quarter, and died of his wounds a few hours after, univer- 
sally regretted by every true lover of his King and country. 
—Account o/iht attach an Fori St, Georgt^ Riving^toi^t 
Ganttte^ Dec, a, 1780. 

What has become of these pictures \ 
Newport A. H. 
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The prince de brogue ? — Running 
through four successive numbers (March 
to June) of the first volume of the Mag- 
azine of American History, the late Mr. 
Thomas Balch contributed a very inter- 
esting narrative of a visit to this country 
in 1782, written by Claude Victor de 
Broglie, whom he is pleased to style 
" the Prirue de Broglie^ It is in regard 
to the title given to the author of the 
Narrative that this communication re- 
fers. 

The preliminary note on page 180 
gives some account of the writer and his 
family, in which it is said that Francois 
Mari^ (i), Mar^chal de France, was cre- 
ated Due de Broglie in 1 742, whose son 
Victor Francois (2), the second duke^ 
died at Munster in 1804, "and his son, 
Claude Victor (3), our author, bom in 
i7S7>" was guillotined June 27, 1794. 
The note further states that the ''Prince 
de Broglie'^ left one son, "Victor 
Charles (4), the late Due de Broglie," 
who married the daughter of Madame 
de Stael, and whose son (5) is the pres- 
ent Duke. Now out of this genealogical 
record how is Claude Victor de Broglie, 
who died at the early age of thirty-seven, 
and before his father, created a Prince^ 
when there is nothing elsewhere in the 
Narrative to show how he became enti- 
tled to the title ? 

This inquiry, which is not without 
interest, has been caused by the recent 
publication of a remarkable and im- 
portant work, " The King's Secret," by 
the present Due de Broglie, in fact 
a memoir of the diplomatic services 
of Charles Francois, Comte de Broglie, 
the uncle of Claude Victor. (See Re- 
view in Robinson's Epitome of Literature 



for May ist.) In the closing pages of 
the work the author refers to Claude 
Victor by name, but nowhere is any- 
thing said of his, or any other member 
of the family, having been created Prince. 
Do not these facts and circumstances 
show that the author of the interesting 
Narrative referred to did not claim and 
had no right to the title given him 
by Mr. Balch ; that he did not even 
inherit his father's title of Duke ? 

Mr. Balch must also have been in 
error in his statement that the second 
Due de Broglie "died at Munster in 
1804." The present Duke says (Vol. II. 
P- 533) * "-^^ ^^'f ^^^^ living in 1804, 
when the First Consul, reestablishing the 
dignity of Marshal of France, offered 
to reopen his country to him, and to 
restore his military honors. He refused, 
and died in a strange land." 

Charles Henry Hart. 

Philadelphia^ May i, 1879. 

Andr£ — monument inscription. — 
The New York Sun has published the 
inscriptions Cyrus W. Field proposes to 
cut on the Andr6 monument. One is as 
follows : " He was more unfortunate than 
criminal; an accomplished man and a gal- 
lant officer. George Washington." 

I would like to know where Mr. Field 
finds the above quotation. The only 
thing resembling it I have been able to 
find is as follows : ** Andr6 met his fate 
with that fortitude which was to be ex- 
pected from an accomplished man and a 
gallant officer." (Sparks, VII, 256.) I 
have sought in vain for the clause — ''He 
was more unfortunate than criminal^ 

AlUghany, Pa. I. G 
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De bry's voyages. — (III, 262.) The 
literature about DeBry is too ex- 
tensive and formidable to be transferred 
to the pages of the Magazine. If 
" Bibliopole " will consult Dibdin, Bni- 
net and Graesse, he will find the answer 
to his question. 

Niw York. B. R. B. 



An author's name. — (III, 263.) The 
author of Essays on Various Subjects of 
Taste, Morals and National Policy, by a 
citizen of Virginia, was George Tucker. 
An account of him may be found in 
AUibone's Dictionary. B. R. B. 



Andre's remains. — (III. 203.) An 
account of the removal of the remains 
of Major Andr^ from Tappan to West- 
minster Abbey, written by James Bu- 
chanan, British Consul to New York, 
may be found in the " United Service 
Journal " for November, 1833. There are 
also accounts in Mrs. Child's "Letters 
from New York," and Dr. Thatcher's 
"Observations Relating to the Execu- 
tion of Major Andr6." The correspond- 
ence between Dr. Thatcher and Mr. 
Buchanan, in regard to certain state- 
ments made by the latter, is in the New 
England Magazine for May, 1834. 

The querist should consult Sargent's 
"Life of Andr6," and also "The Case 
of Major Andr6 " in Vol. VL of the 
"Memoirs of Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania" for 1858. C. A. C. 

—In reply to inquiry of "W. N.," 
concerning an account of the removal 
from Tappan to England of the remains 
of Andre, I will call his attention to 



a communication from " a ladyof Rich* 
field Springs," embodying such account, 
in the New York Evangelist of January 
30, 1879. Also to an important reply 
to it from James Demarest, Jr., in same 
paper, February 27th. H. W. K. 

Brooklyn^ N. K, April i, 1879. 

CoL. broadhead's expedition of 
1779. — (III. 315.) I know of no vol- 
ume which contains the report to which 
A. E. refers. The expedition is related 
by De Hass in his volume on Western 
Virginia. The report in full is printed 
in the Pennsylvania Packet of October 
19, 1779. W. K. 

— The report desired will be found in 
Craig's Olden Time, Vol. II, 308. 
Alleghany, Pa. Isaac Craig. 

— ^A. E. will find what he enquires for in 
"The Olden Times," Vol. II.; and also 
Broadhead's correspondence with others 
than Pickering, on the expedition, in 
" Pennsylvania Archives," Appendix, 
1790. 
Brownsville, Fa, H. E. H. 



Mrs. horsmanden. — (I. 197.) Val- 
entine's Manual for 1864, page 619, says 
the Rev. Wm. Vesey was married in 
1698 to Mrs. Mary Reade, a widow. 

C. 

Gotham. — (I. 633.) This correspond- 
ent may find an answer to his query by 
consulting Wheeler's " Dictionar}- of Fic- 
titious Names." A. 



The quidem. — (III. 202.) Respect- 
ing the query on this subject, it may be 
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«aid that in Father Rasle's Indian Dic- 
tionary (American Academy of Sciences, 
Vol. I. n. s.) the term is given as 
" AgSiden," seeming to indicate canoes 
in general. In Rasle's alphabet " 8i " 
has a gurteral sound of " <?«," very dif- 
ficult to be pronounced. 

Abenake. 



Lost localities. — (III. 203.) " The 
Forest-of-Dean " lies north of the Dun- 
derberg, and a little west of the Hudson 
River. See Eager's " History of Orange 
County, N. Y." C. 



The first great quarto bible in 
AMERICA. — (III. 312.) It may be pos- 
sible that the quarto Bible printed by 
Isaac Collins, mentioned in your last 
issue, was the first produced in this 
country, but the statement made in Ca- 
leb Cresson's Diary that his hands were 
at work upon it on the 2Sth of August, 
1 791, is not conclusive evidence of pri- 
ority. 

I have before me a large quarto Bible, 
containing 1399 pages, illustrated with 
fifty full-page engravings, printed at 
Worcester, Mass., in 1791, by Isaiah 
Thomas. Until it appears that Isaac 
Collins completed his Bible in 1791, I 
shall persistently claim that Isaiah 
Thomas printed the first great quarto 
Bible in America. 

Worcester^ Mass. Clark Jillson. 



InWOOD - ON - HUDSON VS, TUBBY 

HOOK. — (III. 261.) In reply to the 
query in the April number of the Maga- 
zine as to the origin of the name Tubby 



Hook, on Hudson River, the writer 
made inquiries about twenty-five years 
ago. All replies were to the same effect, 
that the name was given from an old 
occupant of the locality. Endeavoring 
to ascertain whether the said Tubby 
had been the occasional ferryman to the 
Jersey shore — for there was formerly a 
ferry thence — no information could be 
obtained. The change of name, a few 
years since, to that of Inwood, a desig- 
nation so common to private places 
about New York, was far from agreea- ' 
ble to some at least of the old residents. 
Fieldston, April, 1879. M. L. D. 

— In one of the recent queries in the 
Magazine of American History some 
one asks the meaning or derivation of 
Tubby Hook. 

There is no Hollandish or Dutch word 
which exactly corresponds to this. It 
may be derived from Tohhe^ a washing 
place, because the point forms a cove, 
and affords excellent bathing ; or from 
Tohben, because the tide runs strongly 
and dangerously around the hook or 
point ; or, thirdly, from Tobbes, the name 
of the stickle-back, a peculiar fish, which 
may have Resorted in numbers to this 
locality. The spelling even ef proper 
names was often variable and inaccurate 
a century or two since, even in elevated 
society. Vide correspondence and jour- 
nals of early settlers. 

J. Watts de Peyster. 

New York. 



Lafayette an American citizen. — 
(III. ao2.) On page 81, New England 
Historical-Genealogical Register, VoL 
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XXIV, 1870, a correspondent says : 
" Lafayette was made a citizen of Mary- 
land by statute in 1784. He was also 
made a citizen of Virginia about the 
same time in the same manner. See 12 
Henings' Statutes, p. 30. 

As a citizen of Maryland and of 
Virginia he was of course a citizen of 
the United States before the Consti- 
tution — and if he had not been, he was 
expressly made such with the rest of 
their citizens by the terms of that 
instrument. Washington, in his cor- 
respondence respecting Lafayette's im- 
prisonment in 1 796, expressly says : 
" Lafayette is an adopted citizen of this 
country," though he had not renounced 
his French allegiance. J. F. W. can 
verify the above, I suppose, by reference 
to the Maryland and Virginia Statutes. 

H. E. H. 

Brownsville^ Pa,^ April i o, 1 8 7 9 . 

— (III. 202.) In the M^moires his- 
toriques et pieces authentiques sur M. de 
La Fayette, published at Paris, 1793-4 
(chapter upon the visit of Lafayette to 
New York, 30th June, 1784), M. de 
Cr^vecoeur quotes a letter, announcing 
that the General Assembly of Connec- 
ticut had just passed a law naturalizing 
both the Marquis and his son citizens 
of the State, and congratulating himself 
that it was "Connecticut which had 
given on this continent the second ex- 
ample of a sovereign State ofTering 
unsolicited all of its privileges to a 
stranger." 

Maryland, I believe, was the first 
State to accord to him this grateful tes- 
timony of their gratitude, no doubt in 



memory of his campaign of 1781, when. 
he made Annapolis his headquarters. 

Editor. 



Revolutionary pensions. — (III. 
263.) An account of John Gray of 
Mount Vernon, the last soldier of the 
Revolution, by J. M. Dalzell, a pamphlet,, 
was published in Washington in 1868. 
Harvard College Library, J. W. 



De LA NEUViLLE. — (III. 316,) Among 
the autograph letters sold some years 
since in Baltimore, for a charitable 
object, was one from Alexander Hamil- 
ton to James McHenry, Secretary of 
War, dated January 19, 1797, introduc- 
ing " Mrs. de Neuville, widow of Mr. 
De Neuville of Holland, a gentleman 
who had embarked very zealously and 
very early in the cause of this country— • 
was instrumental in promoting it, and,, 
as I understand, an object of persecu- 
tion in consequence of it, which was a 
link in the chain of his pecuniary ruin. 
I think his widow has a strong claim 
upon the kindness of our country, as 
far as a general consideration will admit 
relief," 

This may aid in the discrimination of 
the persons of this name. Editor. 

Parentage of jacob leisler. — (II. 
494 and III. 57.) Having observed irv 
the register of the Academy of Geneva 
the name of a student, the son of Ja- 
cobus Victorianus Leisler of Frankfort,. 
I suggested in the Magazine of Ameri- 
can History (II. 494) the possibility that 
Jacobus may have been the father of 
Jacob Leisler of New York, a theory 
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which seemed to me the more plausible 
because of two or three considerations, 
among which I mentioned, first, the 
identity of the surnames. 

Your correspondent, E. C. B. (III. 
58) takes exceptions to this remark, 
**The author," he says, "in the hurry 
of translation makes a slip. There is 
no such identity. Jacobi Victoriani 
filius is the son of James Victorian, not 
Jacobr 

Permit me to remind E. C. B. that the 
surnames Jacob and Jacobus or James 
have in German but one equivalent, 
3AC0t« When, therefore, it behooved 
John Henry of Frankfort to sign his 
name in the University register at Ge- 
neva, it was optional with him to render 
his German father's surname Jacob 
into Latin, either as Jacob or as Jacobus. 
Perhaps he did not know — quite as 
likely he did not care — whether his 
father had been named for the Patriarch 
or for the Apostle. At all events the name 
Jacobus Leisler could have been in its 
original German form nothing else than 

I am aware that in the German Bible 
the Hebrew name and its Greek deriva- 
tive are distinguished, as in the Vulgate 
and the Septuagint (but not in Jose- 
phus), the form ** Jacob " occurring in 
the book of Genesis, and the form " Ja- 
cobus *' in the New Testament. There 
is, however, no such distinction in com- 
mon use in German. K. E. Georges' 
Deutch-Lateinisches HandwQrterbuch : 
"Jacob, Vomame, Jacobus." 

" In Russia and in Germany and the 
countries more immediately related 
thereto, the name has retained its orig- 



inal form, and accordingly there alone 
there would seem to be no distinction be- 
tween Jacob and James !^ (Dictionary 
of the Bible, by William Smith, LL.D., 
vol. i., p. 918, note^ 

Even in countries where such a dis- 
crimination is usual, "its modern dress,'^ 
adds the authority quoted last, "sits 
very lightly on the name, and we see in 
* Jacobite ' and * Jacobin ' how ready it is 
to throw it off, and, like a true Oriental^ 
reveal its original form." (Ibid.) " The 
French themselves were not always par- 
ticular as to the mode of rendering into 
Latin a name in which they are sup* 
posed to have a special interest. In 
the lists of French Protestants natural- 
ized in England, Jacobus * seems to stand 
for Jacob and James* " says Agnew. 
(Protestant Exiles from France in the 
Reign of Louis XIV., vol. i., p. 37. 
Elsewhere, it is true, he expresses 
himself less confidently — ^p. 72, note^ 
Castalio, or Chateillon, the French the- 
ologian, at one time professor of class- 
ical literature in Geneva, gives in his 
Latin translation of the Bible (Basle, 
1573 >) ^^ form Jacobus, throughout 
both Testaments, where the French ver- 
sion discriraates between Jacob and 
Jacques. 

Other authorities might be cited, as 
that of Cole's English-Latin and Latin- 
English Dictionary (17 17), which gives 
"Jacobus" as the rendering of Jacob 
and of James alike. The German usage, 
however, is conclusive as to the case 
before us. The Frankfort Leisler's name 
was certainly identical with that of the 
American patriot — or usurper. 

C. W. B- 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box loo, Station D — N. Y. Post office.) 

The active work of the Society was inter* 
rupted by the transfer of the seat of Government, 
first to Kingston, later to Montreal. In 1847 
its numbers were reduced to fourteen paying 
members. The transactions from 1832 to 1855 
are included in a single volume, the fourth of 
the series. In 1853 the return of the Govern- 
ment service to Quebec gave new vigor and 
aliment to the institution, but the destruction of 
the Parliament buildings in 1854, where it had 
its rooms, was a terrible blow. It lost its mu- 
seum of natural history, its collections of pic- 
tures and a part of its library, but fortunately 
saved its manuscripts. In 1862 its museum and 
a part of the library were again destroyed by 
the fire which consumed the Savings Bank, in 
which it had quarters, but again fortnnately its 
manuscripts were preserved. In 1863 it began 
the publication of a new series of its transac- 
tions, which has been since continued nearly 
every year. In 1877 the publications had reached 
eight volumes of Memoires and ten of Transac- 
tions. A catalogue of this series is appended 
to M. Turcottes' sketch. 

In the present report we find a paper " On 
the Aborigines of Canada under the British 
Crown," by William Clint, with an enumera- 
tion of the Indians in the provinces, and an 
appreciative paper on Emerson the Thinker, 
read in January of the present year by George 
Stewart, Jr., author ot the recent history of 
Canada under the administration of the Earl of 
Dufferin. 

Our cordial sympathies and good wishes are 
with this excellent and industrious institution. 



TRANSACTIONS OF THE LITERARY 
AND Historical Society op Quebec. Ses- 
sions of 1877-8-9. 8vo,pp. 160. Quebec, 1879. 
In a valuable paper read before the Literary 
and Historical Society of Quebec on the 19th 
JDecember, 1877, by Mr. Louis P. Turcotte, 
printed in the French original in this volume, 
will be found an account of the origin and pur- 
poses of this Society, which in the absence of 
any Record Office has done good service in the 
preservation of historical documents. It was 
organized at the instigation of Governor Lord 
Dalhousie in January, 1824. Its first volume of 
transactions was issued in 1829, a second in 1830, 
and a third in 1837. In 1832, the Legislature 
coming to its aid with a sum of three hundred 
pounds, the managers of the Society judiciously 
resolved to begin the purchase in Europe of 
original documents relating to the history of 
Canada. 

While waiting the realization of this effort 
the Society published in 1838 a volume, con- 
taining a document supposed to be written bv 
M. de Vauclain, a naval officer, entitled " Me- 
moire sur le Canada, depuis 1749 jusqu'en 1760.*' 
A second volume, issued in 1840, contained 
three documents copied at Versailles for Lord 
Durham, and five of those supplied by the 
Abb^ John Holmes. In 1843 a third, containing 
the three Voyages de Jacques Cartier en Can- 
ada, the Routier de Jean Alphonse de Xain- 
tonge, the Voyage du Sieut de Roberval, and 
the Lettres de Jacques Noel. Their publica- 
tion used up the three hundred pounds voted, 
but the Legislature, in view of the importance 
of the work, voted a second sum of three hun- 
dred pounds and an annual donation of fifty 
pounds. The Society then began a manuscript 
collection on a more extended scale. Of these 
the first series of seventeen volumes contains 
copies of the official correspondence of the 
Governors of Canada, 1631-1763, from the Paris 
Archives. The second series ojf six volumes is 
entitled Documents and Colonial History, and 
composed of papers selected from the London 
Archives. The third and last series of five vol- 
umes is made up of — I. Relations du Canada 
depuis 1682 ; II. Autre Relation du Canada, 
1695-6 ; III. Voyages fait au Mississippi par 
d'Iberville et de Surg^res; IV. Histoire du 
Montreal attribuee k M. DoUier Casson ; V. 
Several relations on the siege of Quebec in 1759 
and the war of Independence. The member 
of the Society, to whose enlightened zeal the 
Society owes much of its success, is M. G. B. 
Fairibault, who has been six times honored with 
its Presidency, 



RECORDS OF THE PRESIDENT AND 
Council of New Hampshire, from Janu- 
ary I, 1679 TO December 22. 1688. Edited, 
with notes and an introduction, by Charles 
Deans, F. S. A. Fifty copies from the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 8vo, pp. 26. Press of John Wil- 
SON & Son. Boston, 1878. 
This is the first publication from old manu- 
scripts in the archives of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, entitled the Journal of the 
President and Council of New Hampshire. It 
consists of twenty-three folio pages, and is in 
the handwriting of Elias Stileman, the Secre- 
tary of the Province. It is supposed to contain 
details on provincial history of New Hampshire 
nowhere else to be found. It begins with the 
entry, dated January I, 1679, of the receipt by 
the hands of Edward Randolph of the King's 
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Commission for the Government of New Hamp- 
shire, which, on the decision rendered in Eng- 
land that neither Massachusetts nor Robert 
Mason had a right to rule the four towns which 
constituted the territory, the King in Council 
created a Royal Province. It closes with a min- 
ute of the 22d December on a matter of Cus- 
toms business. Its interest is local. 

POEMS OF PLACES. Edited by Henry 
W. Longfellow, America — Southern 
States, 32mo,pp. 268. The Riverside Press. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. Boston, 1879. 
This is still another of the charming little 
series, which the name of Longfellow commends 
to every heart. The antiquary will delight in 
Michael Drayton's ode, quaint and rare, to the 
Virginian voyage to the land where "plenty 
grows of laurel everywhere " for warrior, poet 
and for sage ; here too is perpetuated the spir- 
ited stanzas of My Maryland, which stirred 
many a marching regiment in the field and 
many an anxious heart at home during the late 
war. So will the anonymous verses, describing 
Stonewall Jackson's way. Not so well known 
is the exquisite little poem entitled Forest Pic- 
tures, Georgia, by Paul Hamilton Hayne. And 
who that heard " Fanny Kemble " read Whit- 
tier's feeling stanzas to Barbara Freitchie, the 
loyal heroine of Frederick town, will not de- 
light to have the melodious tones of her wonder- 
ful voice recalled by a perpetual reminder in 
this beautiful table companion. 

THE SILVER QUESTION. By George M. 

Weston. 8vo, pp. 293. Published by I. S. 

HOMANS. New York, 1878. 

The dedication of this volume to the Hon. 
John P. Jones, whose influence forced the Silver 
bill through the last Congress, is sufficient indi- 
cation of its general purpose. Mr. Weston is 
an unhesitating advocate of the entire restora- 
tion of silver as an unlimited legal tender, and 
the imperative necessity of its free coinage. In 
his argument he invokes the great authority of 
Albert Gallatin, confessedly the ablest financier 
this country has seen since the days of Ham- 
ilton, and indeed as excellent an authority as he. 
Mr. Gallatin certainly favored the double stand- 
ard, but nowhere, we venture to say, can Mr. 
Gallatin be found in favor of the admission of 
a double standard, in which the precise ratio of 
value between the two metals is not preserved. 
It is the great fluctuation in the value of silver, 
consequent on the discovery of immense de- 
posites of silver, and its increased production, 
that have disturbed its relative value, as com- 
pared with gold, and led to a general belief that 
its use as a measure of value is too unstable to 
be maintained. This is the reason why the 



economists of the world are now arrayed in two 
camps ; those in tavor of a single and of a dou- 
ble standard. At the great monetary confer- 
ence held in France in 1867 the weight of the 
United States was thrown in favor of a single, 
and that a gold standard, by Mr. Ruggles, its 
distinguished representative. In 1S78 this po- 
sition was reversed, the commission adopting 
the views of Congress, as expressed in the law 
of February, 1878. Between these dates the 
great increase in the production of silver has 
intervened. 

Of all the treatises on this question on the 
silver side, this of Mr. Weston is the best. His 
argument is clear, and he does not permit his 
feelings to get the better of his rea.soning fac- 
ulties, an unpardonable error in such disquisi- 
tions. In the last number of the Contemporary 
Review (April, 1879) Mr. Stephen Williamson 
distinctly asserts that the protracted commercial 
and manufacturing distress of Great Britain, 
and of the world at large, is to be directly as- 
cribed to the "suicidal act of discarding, dis- 
crediting and cutting of! from performing its 
wonted functions one of the two agents or solv- 
ents for the liquidation of balances of interna- 
tional indebtedness," and urges the ''rehabil- 
itation of silver to the rank of money both sides 
of the Atlantic." While as at present advised 
we should regret to see silver made an unlimited 
legal tender, we are free to say that we should 
be glad to see the silver currency of the United 
States raised to its gold value, and a place made 
for it in the circulating medium, by the Mrith- 
drawal of every note of the United States and 
of the National Banks below the sum of five 
dollars. In this manner as much silver as 
we are likely to coin in the next two or three 
years could be easily absorbed, and to general 
benefit. 

FATHER TOM AND THE POPE ; OR A 
Night at the Vatican. By the late John 
Fisher Murray. With illustrative engrav- 
ings. i6mo, pp. 96. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
Philadelphia [1878]. 

This famous squib is sui generis. In it satire 
is mingled with fine critical learning, and al- 
though now that the religious controversy, the 
occasion of which called it out, is what we may 
term one of the dead issues, and quite out of 
fashion, it is as readable and amusing as when 
it first appeared in Blackwood's Edinburgh Mag- 
azine in 1838. Its authorship has been attributed 
to various persons, particularly to Dr. Maguire, 
Rev. Francis Mahony and Samuel Ferguson of 
Dublin. In a preface "Father Tom" is now 
affiliated upon its actual author, the late John 
Fisher Murray. This little edition is pleasantly 
illustrated and well printed, and we know of scores 
of libraries where it will be a welcome guest. 
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ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION, CON- 
STITUTION, By-Laws, Officers and Mem- 

BERS OF THE ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

OF UticA. With the Annual Reports of the 
Officers for 1878, and some account of the 
collections of the Society and its needs and 
purposes. Founded 1876, incorporated 1878. 
8vo, pp. 38. Ellis K, Roberts & Co., 
printers. Utica, 1879. 

We have already noticed the good work 
which this Society has done for the exposition 
of the history of the Mohawk Valley in pub- 
lishing the Memorial of the Centennial of 
Oriskany and other papers. Utica is a 
place of excellent culture and abundant wealth, 
and her patronage of a Society is assurance of 
its success. Five papers were read before it 
last year, a satisfactory sign of its vigorous be- 
ginning. And its treasures begin with the Van- 
derkemp collection of manuscripts and works 
of art, several thousand in number. We note 
also a nearly complete set of the pamphlets 
printed in the Welsh language in Oneida county, 
b^;inning with Pigion o Hymnan, by Ira Mer- 
rill, at Utica in z8o8. 

What county in New York State will next 
follow in this excellent track ? 

BRYANT MEMORIAL MEETING OF THE 
Century, Tuesday Evening, November 12, 
1878. 8vo, pp. 74. Press of G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Century Rooms, New York. 
In this el^antly printed pamphlet is found a 
complete account of the memorial meeting of 
the Century Club in honor of its late President. 
The programme was of an artistic character, in- 
cluding music, poems by Bayard Taylor, R. H. 
Stoddard and E. C. Stedman, and an oration by 
John Bigelow. Mr. Bigelow was for many years 
the associate of Mr. Bryant in the editorship of 
the Evening Post, and qualified beyond all others 
to speak with authority concerning his habits of 
thought and manner of mental labor, a subject 
which always interests the literanr man. 

Few men could say as Bryantof himself that he 
always wrote his best; that not only was he never 
satisfied with second-rate work, but that he was 
willing to publish nothing with which he was 
not satisfied. This is a severe strain, and none 
but a thorough mental and physical training 
could have sustained it. The critical reader 
will be gratified by Mr. Bigelow's truthful and 
judicious analysis of journalism as a profession. 
He divides it into two well-defined schools, one 
of which aims in daguereotyping the events and 
humors of the day, the other to direct and shape 
these events and humors to special standards. 
One the school of the real, the other of the 



ideal. The reader need not be told that the 
serious philosophic mind of Bryant could not 
have contented itself except in the latter school. 
This oration, differing widely as it does from 
those of Curtis and Osgood, is to the full as 
interesting as either. It is clothed in language 
of pellucid clearness, in every line of which we 
discern the ripe scholarship and contemplative 
philosophy which Mr. Bryant sought in his com- 
panions and associates, and in the exercise of 
which the Evening Post may be said to have 
formed a class of its own in the school of jour- 
nalism which it followed. 



KANSAS CITY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
First Biennial Report. Submitted at the 
Annual Meeting, January 21, 1879. 8vo, pp. 
63. George W. Martin, publisher. Topeka, 
Kansas. 

The work of this youthful Society appears 
from this report to be progressing at a satisfac- 
tory rate ; the collections of books and pamph- 
lets are increasing, and notably the bound 
newspaper files which, kept up, will prove in- 
valuable to the later historian. A manuscript 
collection is being formed of letters and docu- 
ments concerning the earlier history of the 
State, and to this is added the extensive scrap- 
books of newspaper clippings, collected by Dr. 
Webb, the Secretary of the N. E. Emigrant 
Aid Company. We wish the young Society 



BERARD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
States. Revised by C. E. Bush. z6mo, 
pp. 352. Cowperthwait & Co. Philadel- 
phia, 1878. 

The author bases the claims of this work, at a 
time when so many histories of the United 
States are already before the public, upon its 
special and practical adaptation to the actual 
work of teaching. Its plan was wrought out in 
the class-room, and carefully tested by practical 
application. Its peculiarity consists in ar- 
rangement ; each division of the book being 
preceded by a careful analysis of the subject 
treated ; the text following in the precise or- 
der thereby indicated. This purx>ose is well 
carried out. A chronological table of principal 
events since the Columbian discovery, an analy- 
sis of the Constitution of the United States, 
an index and pronouncing vocabulary of In- 
dian and foreign names, increase its value to the 
teacher. It is remarkably well edited, with 
clear divisions, and is excellently printed. Some 
colored maps and well-executed text illustrations 
add to its attractiveness and value. 
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SOME EARLY NOTICES OF THE IN- 
DIANS OP Ohio. To what Race did the 

MOUNDBUILDERS BELONG ? By M. F. FORCE. 

8vo, pp. 73. Robert Clarke & Co. Cin- 
cinnati, 1879. 

The first of these papers, read before the 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 
groups together in chronological order the va- 
rious notices of the Western tribes of Indians, 
from the discovery by Charoplain in 1609 of the 
Qnatoghies on the eastern shore of Lake Huron. 
In 1650 these Hurons, or Ouendats, as they 
called themselves, were nearly destroyed by 
the Five Nations, and sought refuge among 
the tribes of the western extremity of Lake 
Superior. Threatened by the Sioux, they next 
placed themselves under the protection of the 
French post of Mackinac, and gradually pushed 
down to Detroit ; and thence extended their 
settlements and permanently established them- 
selves in the northwestern part of Ohio, where 
they became known as the Wendots or Wvau 
dots, a corruption of their name of Ouendats. 
The Miamis settled the western portion of Ohio, 
the Shawnees the Scioto Valley, the Delawares 
the valley of the Muskingum and the Senecas 
the northern and eastern borders. 

This paper only treats of the history of two 
tribes, the Eries and the Shawnees, from au- 
thentic sources. The Eries, or the Nation du 
Chat, appear in a list of the sedentary nations 
that speak the Huron tongue in a relation of 
1635. In their contest with the Onondagas, 
who took to the warpath to avenge the death of 
■one of their chiefs, the Eries were entirely den. 
stroyed ; and their country on the southern shore 
of Lake Erie is laid down on a map of 1720 as 
the "Nation du Chat, d^truite." The Chaou- 
anons, Shawanoes, or Shawnees, as they are now 
termed, emigrated to Ohio after 1750. Park- 
man says that '*their eccentric wanderings, their 
sudden appearances and disappearances perplex 
the antiquary and defy research." Nor has re- 
cent investigation been able to trace this nomadic 
tribe to its original home. The French accounts, 
however, to which in all disputed cases we in- 
cline to give most credit, assign to them the 
southern shore of Lake Erie as their first seat. 
They appear to have been pushed towards 
Carolina by the Iroquois, who settled on Lake 
Ontario when they were driven from Montreal 
by the Algonquins. A tribe with a similar name 
was on the Delaware River in 1614. In 1694 a 
portion of the Shawnees emigrated from the 
South, and settled among the Minnisinks above 
the forks of the Delaware. "When La Salle 
established his post on the Illinois, they were 
drawn thither. Some of them lived on the 
borders of Virginia. In the last half of the 



seventeenth century their home was on the up- 
per waters of the Cumberland. Here they first 
appear in actual history. 

The second paper — To what Race did the 
Moundbuilders belong? — was written for the 
Congr^ International des Americanistes, which 
met at Luxembourg in September, X877. It 
ascribes these curious structures, scattered over 
the United States, to a people materially different 
from the I ndians of to-day. The works are of vari- 
ous character, and erected for different purposes. 
Some are fortifications, signal stations, others sub- 
structures for temples or dwellings, some ceme- 
teries and others single graves. Some of the 
larger conical mounds show evident stratifications 
as though tiers of bodies had been interred at one 
time, and covered with earth. Some represent 
effigies prone on the earth, others are in mathe- 
matical figures, simple or in sections. They are 
to be found scattered from Texas to Carolina, 
on the Mississippi, in Wisconsin and Mmnesota, 
and on the Upper Missouri and its affluents. 
These latter are massive defensive works. The 
three belts of Ohio, the valley of the Miamis to 
the west, the Scioto Valley in the center, and 
Muskingum Valley to the east, appear to have 
been the homes of three different, though kin- 
dred, tribes. The mounds differ in magnitude. 
Many of them are sixty, some ninety feet high. 
That at Cahokia has a base of eight acres, and 
is ninety feet high, with a summit level of five 
acres, and contains about twenty million cubic 
feet of earth. The defensive work on the Little 
Miami, called Fort Ancient, has an embank- 
ment four miles in circuit, part of it twenty feet 
high, and, extending out to the front from the 
main entrance, two parallel lines of embank- 
ment, making a covered way more than a thous- 
and feet long. The works above Newark, O., 
comprise twelve miles of embankments ; those 
at Portsmouth, twenty miles. Equally striking 
is the relation of the works to each other, indi- 
cating a system of national defence, surrounded 
by signal mounds, which could transmit an 
alarm for a distance of a hundred miles. Such 
a system of works imply a people governed 
by a central directing power, and also a seden- 
tary laboring population. This population was 
not only an agricultural, but a mining people. 
The copper mines on Lake Superior were ex- 
tensively worked. The Moundbuilders and the 
Pueblo Indians have so many points of resem- 
blance that the one might be taken for the other. 
Nor yet in the opinion of Mr. Force is there 
anything in the condition of the Moundbuilders 
inconsistent with the idea of their having been 
tribes of North American Indians. The growth 
of trees in the mounds gives some idea of the 
age in which the builders lived, and show that 
the works must have been abandoned at least 
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six or eight hundred years ago, perhaps much 
earlier. As to the Lake Superior mines, there 
are widely different opinions ; Mr. Gilman con- 
cluding that they were abandoned eight hun- 
dred years ago, while Dr. Lapham believes 
them to have been worked as recently as the 
early French settlement of the Northwest. As 
for the argument to be deduced from the study 
of the skulls, Mr. Force draws the conclusion that 
there is no peculiarity or characteristic differing 
from those common to the crania of living tribes. 
Mr. Force calls attention to the game of 
** chungke,'* played with a stick and stone discs 
by the Creeks, Choctaws, Cherokees and Chica- 
saws, the ancient game of the Southern Indians, 
and the constant finding of just such stone discs 
in the mounds. The stone implements of the 
ancient and modern people do not materially 
differ, nor yet their pottery. The mound- 
builders the author considers to have been 
driven from their fortresses and their territory, 
and forced into the tract bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico, where, mingled with the conquering 
tribes, they lost some of their industries, but 
preserved some of their traits. He concludes 
that they were of the same race as tribes now 
living ; that they were as civilized as the Pueblo 
Indians ; that they flourished a thousand years 
ago, and earlier and later, and that in the tribes 
near the Gulf of Mexico were preserved some 
of their customs and some of their lineage till 
after the discovery of America by Columbus. 

THE COLORED CADET AT WEST 
Point. Autobiography of Lieutenant Henry 
OssiAN Flipper, U. S. A., First Graduate 
of Color from the U. S. Military Academy. 
i2mo, pp. 322. Homer Lee & Co. New 
York, 1878. 

We begin a notice of this volume, which is likely 
to hold its place among American biographies, by 
mentioning the honest praise bestowed upon the 
authorities at West Point during the period of 
Lieutenant Flipper's cadetship. In his own 
words, " All he could say of the professors and 
officers at the Academy would be unqualifiedly 
in their favor." Flipper was born a slave in 
Georgia in 1856. His early education was re- 
ceived at the school of the American Missionary 
Association at Atlanta, the Storrs' School and 
the Atlantic University. He was a freshman in 
the collegiate department when he received his 
appointment as a cadet, on the recommendation 
of the Hon. J.C. Freeman, member of Congress 
from the Fifth District of Tennessee. He was 
graduated in 1877, and now holds a com- 
mission of Second Lieutenant of Cavalry in the 
United States Army. As to his personal expe- 
riences at the Point, he is reticent in this auto- 
biography. The majority of the corps, he says. 



were gentlemen, who treated him' on all ocob- 
sions with proper politeness ; but there were ex- 
ceptions. But is this not the case in all classes 
of all colleges. His graduation was the occasion 
of comments from the press, as varied no doubt 
as his treatment from his fellows. Those who 
expect to find in this volume that Flipper was a 
persecuted martyr, or yet his graduation the 
signal for a social millenium in the army, will 
be equally disappointed. He received all that 
law entitled to him to receive, the courtesy and 
unprejudiced care of his superiors. Social dis- 
tinctions are beyond the reach of legislation. 
Equality before the law the colored race are 
entitled to, and will ultimately receive. All 
other equality they must conquer of and by 
themselves. Outside interference will retard, 
but can never hasten it. 

NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS MADE 
DURING Four Years of Service with the 
Ninety-eighth New York Volunteers in 
THE War of i 861. By William Kreutzer, 
Colonel. 8vo, pp. 368. Philadelphia, 1878. 
This work is compiled essentially from notes 
and observations made at the time of the occur- 
rences the author describes. We almost wish that 
he had given us his impressions unchanged from 
his original minutes. These are the true ' ' blood 
and smoke stained" pages, which are invalu- 
able to the historian. The author leaves us in no 
doubt as to his politics. '' It is thirteen years," 
he reminds us, ' ' since the army was disbanded 
and Congress assumed command ; and still that 
fajr domain of ten States is literally a howling 
wilderness and an insurrectionary chaos ; " and 
equally frank is his opinion of the cause for this 
state of things. " The large estates of the 
South should have been confiscated or purchased, 
and resurveyed and broken up ; they should have 
been given to our soldiers and landless millions. 
So the nations assimilate and hold their con- 
quests ; so Rome subdued the world." 

The Ninety-eighth was raised in the counties 
of Franklin, Wayne and Ontario. The primary 
organizations were made in the fall of 1861, 
and the regiment constituted in February, 1862, 
and was at once sent forward to Washington, 
where it was attached to Casey's division, and 
thoroughly drilled by that admirable and effi- 
cient officer. In April it made part of the cele- 
brated peninsula campaign ; and here we note 
an observation of Colonel Kreutzer on this 
movement. No expedition on record, he says, 
ever moved with such rapidity ; in twelve days 
the Government transported 121,500 men, 14,591 
animals, 1,150 wagons, 44 batteries, and 74 am- 
bulances, besides an enormous amount of equi- 
page, provisions and other impedimenta of war ; 
a fact which hbtory may safely be challenged 
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to riyal. The battle of Williamsburg is con- 
demned as a military blunder. Competent critics 
we believe bear him out in this judgment. In May 
Casey was assigned to command at the White 
House, and General Peck replaced him in his 
division. 

After the failure of the peninsula campaign, 
in all the battles of which it took part, the 
Ninety-eighth was attached to the expedition 
against North Carolina, and participated in the 
capture of Port Royal Harbor, from which they 
were sent to the attack on Charleston which 
Gillmore led. Later the Ninety-eighth was re- 
turned to Beaufort, and did good service in 
guarding the Atlantic and North Carolina rail- 
road ; later, when General Grant made the final 
movement, it took part with the Army of the 
James. 

The book is written in a simple, pleasing 
style, and is full of personal incident and anec- 
dote. It is a desirable contribution to the 
history of the war. 



PRE-HISTORIC COPPER IMPLEMENTS^ 
An open letter to the Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. By the Rev. Edmund F. Slaftkr. 
8vo, pp. 15. Privately Printed. Boston, 1879. 

In this letter the remarkable progress made 
by the Wisconsin Society in the collection of the 
pre-historic remains of the Western valleys — a 
collection which in 1876 reached — stone imple- 
ments alone — ^nine thousand pieces, representing 
most, if not all, of the occupations of a race, 
all record of whom is lost, but whose daily life 
and domestic economy may be almost reconsti- 
tuted from these »ilent witnesses. Important 
as this collection is, it is overmatched and 
dwarfed by the collection of pre-historic copper 
implements, now numbering one hundred and 
ninety different articles, some evidently cast in 
moulds, and nearly all of which have been dis- 
covered in this decade. There appear, there- 
fore, to be different data npon which to predicate 
a satisfactory solution to the problem, whether 
the makers or users of these implements were 
the same people who occupied the country when 
first discovered by Europeans, or an earlier race, 
antedating the American Indian. Further dis- 
coveries of new implements may have a decisive 
bearing on the final disposition of this question, 
but as it now stands the balance of evidence 
supplied by these implements, and the fact that 
all those of copper are of the same class as the 
stone, and similar to those known to have been 
made and used by the American Indians, leads 
to the logical inference that they were made and 
used by the same people. Such is the view of 
Mr. Slafter ; but we do not see why the north- 
western race, which is supposed to have con- 
quered the Moandbuilders, and to have occupied 



their country, might not have learned the aru 
of the conquered, precisely as the hordes of 
northern barbarians that overrun the south of 
Europe, or the Goths, who conquered Arabian 
Spain, learned from them their arts and indus- 
tries. 

There is abundant evidence, however, that 
the Indians discovered by the French explorers 
were acquainted with the use of copper, while 
it is equally clear that the English explorers of 
the higher latitudes found no such implements 
among the Esquimaux, whose boats and huts, 
like their garments, were made of the skins of 
wild beasts. Mr. Slafter gives the original and 
translation of such parts of the journals of 
Jacques Cartier, Jean Alfonse and Champlain 
as refer to the use of red copper, or, as the In- 
dians called it, caignetdaze. Champlain gives a 
description of the mode of manufacture as he 
heard it from an Algonquin chief, fresh from 
the copper region, in 1610. 

Such papers as this are invaluable in their 
succinct treatment of single branches of the 
subject. The modem monograph is the most 
satisfactory method of historic or philosophic 
presentation. 

THE CELEBRATION OF THE QUAR- 

TER-MlLLENIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE RE- 
FORMED Protestant Dutch Church of 
THE City of New York, 1623-1878, No- 
vember 21, 1878. 

Not many such commemorations as this have 
occurred in the New World, with which the 
very name of Quarter-Millenial seems at dis- 
cord. The Reformed Protestant Dutch Church 
was the mother of the Dutch churches in the 
city of New York. The anniversary was com- 
memorated with solemn dignity. Dr. Thomas 
E. Vermilye, the senior pastor of the church, 
delivered an historical discourse, in which he 
traced its ecclesiastical origin from the estab- 
lished church of Holland. P*or forty years the 
Collegiate was the only church in New Am- 
sterdam, its first meeting place being in Z626 
in a lai^e upper room over a horse-mill ; in 1633, 
in a wooden building, near what is now Old 
Slip ; in 1642, a new stone edifice was erected, 
in which it worshipped until 1693, when the 
Garden street church was built It was not till 
1696 that it obtained from William of Orange 
a first regular charter, preceding a year or two 
that of Trinity. In 1729 the old Middle, on Cedar 
and Liberty streets, long called the New Dutch 
Church, and since used for the Post Office, was 
dedicated, and in 1769 the North, comer of Wil- 
liam and Fulton, then in the Fields. The old 
church in the Fort was named St. Nicholas. The 
antionary and the student of evangelical history 
will find abundant matter for study in these pages. 
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EVERT AUGUSTUS DUYCKINCK ; HIS 
Life, Writings and Influence. A Memoir. 
By Samuel Osgood. D.D.. LL.D. Re- 
printed from the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register for April, 1879, ^^^t 
pp. 16. David Clapp & Son, printers. Bos- 
ton, 1879. 

In the April number of the Magazine [III. 
26SJ attention was called to the Memorial Sketch 
of Mr. Duyckinck read before the New York 
Historical Society by Mr. William Allen Butler. 
In the present memoir many details and inci- 
dents of the lamented scholar, by another inti- 
mate associate, happily supplement that which 
preceded it. We here find a careful account of 
Mr. Duyckinck's progenitors and parentage and 
a picture of the circle in which he was a leading 
spirit a quarter of a century ago, when Irving, 
Cooper, Halleck, Bryant, Charles King. Will- 
iam Kent, and the genial divine, Dr. Beth- 
une, made a galaxy in the literary firmament, 
which attracted and riveted every eye. 

Dr. Osgood examines the career of his sub- 
ject from a New England point of view, and 
recognises in him the influence of the English 
type of literature, which Irving, while original 
in matter, closely followed and rivalled in his 
admirable manner. New England thought 
was diverted into another direction, which 
Dr. Osgood terms the Transcendental or Ger- 
man school, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. New 
York easily led the way in what is called 
belles-lettres ; history, romance and essays. 

The various contributions of Mr. Duyckinck 
in these several branches are carefully recorded 
in these lines. In addition, there is a sec- 
tion devoted to the mental and moral charac- 
teristics of Mr. Duyckinck, in which justice is 
•done to his liberal instmcts, while the tenacity 
with which he clung to the old faith and culture 
is pointed out. This is a correct appreciation 
of his nature. While In nothing a bigot, Mr. 
Duyckinck loved the old. With all the gentle- 
ness and amenity of his race, he had also all of 
its unswerving persistency. As a literary man, 
he may well be termed the last of the Knicker- 
bockers. There are none to tread in his shoes. 



MINUTES OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY 
OF THE County OF New York, 1806- 1878. 
A. E. M. Purdy, M. D., editor. Part I. 8vo, 
pp. 64. Published by the Society. New 
York, 1879. 

In this well-edited and beautifully printed 
pamphlet are given the " Proceedings of the 
Fhysicians and Surgeons of the County of New 
York convened on the ist day of July, 1806," 



in the front court-room of the City Hall, ac- 
cording to an Act of the Legislature of the 
State of the 4th April, 1806, *'to incorporate 
Medical Societies for the purpose of regulating 
the practice of Physic and Sui^ery in this State. 
Among the names of those who attended this 
first meeting the old New Yorker will especially 
note those of Romayne, who heads the list, 
Anthon, Proudfit, Barrow, Moore, Post, Miller, 
Kissam, Hosack, Mac Neven, and Van Beuren, 
all famous in their day. Dr. Nicholas Romayne 
was elected President of ** The Medical Society 
of the County of New York** then and there 
formed. The original resolution declared all 
members of the profession, authorized to prac- 
tice by law in New York and Kings county at 
the period of the organization, to be ipso facto et 
dejure members of the corporation. 

This first block brings the minutes of the So- 
ciety to the 8th October, 1808. On this day, it 
is interesting to note, that one Mrs. Louisa 
Kastner was recommended as a practioner of 
midwifery. 



A TRIBUTE TO THE OLDEN TIME— 

New York, 1609-1878. Pp. 10. 

The 250th anniversary of the oldest church 
in New York City, of which Dr. Vermilyc is 
senior pastor, suggested these stanzas to Mr. A. 
V. W. Van Vechten on occasion of the Annual 
Festival of the St. Nicholas Society, 6ih De- 
cember, 1878, a society of which Dr. Vermilye 
is Chaplain. The bright color of the tinted 
paper on which the lines are printed is appro- 
priate to the Orange leaflet. 



POEMS OF PLACES. Edited by Henry 
W. Longfellow. America — Western 
States. i6mo, pp. 254. Riverside Press. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. Boston, 1879. 
This is the fifth in the series of these attract- 
ive volumes under the heading of America. We 
naturally seek in it the names of those who have 
made us acquainted with the glories of Western 
scenery. Iiere in stately measure Bryant de- 
scribes '*the Prairies, Gardens of the Desert, 
the unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, for 
which the speech of England has no name," 
and Whittier follows close in lines majestic and 
serene. The wonders of the Mammoth Cave 
inspire the muse of George D. Prentice. Bret 
Harte delights with his descriptions of the 
golden land of California, and amuses with his 
striking drawings of character. In this volume 
also may be found Prentice's inspiring ode on 
Lookout Mountain, the scene of the battle in 
the clouds, which turned the scale of the West- 
em campaign. 
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THE TRADITIONAL AND THE REAL WASHINGTON 

EIGHTY years have not passed since the death of George Wash- 
ington, and already he is hidden from us in some degree by a 
haze of eulogy and tradition. He has been so uniformly extolled 
that some of our young men tell us, with a yawn, that they are tired of 
hearing Aristides called The Just. He has been edited into obscurity, 
like a Greek play. Where the genial and friendly soldier wrote " Old 
Put," a respectable editor, devoid of the sense of humor, has substituted 
General Putnam ; until, at length, a lover of the man has to defend him 
against the charge of perfection. " What have I done, sir, that I should 
be accused of being perfect?" It seems as if the persons who have 
taken in charge the fame of this admirable citizen have written in the 
spirit of Alexander Hamilton who, at the age of twenty, expressed the 
opinion that " it was necessary the General should be supported." He 
has been supported to such a point, that now he is chiefly known to the 
lighter spirits of his country as the hero of a comic song entitled, " The 
Little Hatchet." 

We can trace part of the process by which a modest and interesting 
character has been clouded into a tedious demi-god. For some years 
before his death he was claimed as the property of a political party, and 
eulogized accordingly. But the opposition, not allowing the claim, 
eulogized also, and would not be outdone in eulogy. He came to his 
biographers, therefore, enveloped in incense, and they, with one accord, 
from ponderous Marshall to fanciful Weems, from genial Irving to 
stately Everett, place him on a pedestal, and insist on making him a 
colossal statue. The least known of these authors has been the most 
read; he created the Washington of the Sunday-School library and 
barbershop art. 

Toward the close of the last century an eccentric book-seller, Weems 
by name, used to ride about in the southern States with an assortment 
of literature in his little wagon, and a fiddle under the seat. He sold 
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his books in the day-time from house to house, and from county to 
county, and in the evening, when he put up for the night at some 
plantation house, he was ready with his fiddle, either to amuse the 
family, or to go into the negro quarter and strike up a tune for the 
servants to dance to. He seem to have been a good-natured, easy-going 
man, with a talent for telling stories ; a talent which makes almost any 
man welcome almost any where. It is related of him by the late Bishop 
Meade that, at an old Virginia tavern called the White Chimneys, this 
peddler and some strolling players met by chance one night. A perform- 
ance had been announced ; the people of the neighborhood had assem- 
bled ; but the players had brought no music with them, though music 
was necessary for the proper presentation of the show. Weems volun- 
teered to supply the deficiency, and performed on his fiddle to the 
general satisfaction. 

I have called this man a book peddler ; but that was by no means 
the title which he usually gave himself. If he had had such a thing as 
a card about him, it would have borne the words, Rev. Mason Locke 
Weems. He had figured in the pulpit in his time, and it has been 
recently ascertained that he was ordained in Maryland a clergyman of 
the Episcopal Church. In early manhood, we find him a hanger-on, or 
curate unattached, in Pohick parish, near Mount Vernon, the church 
which was for many years attended by General Washington and his 
family. He used to speak of himself sometimes as the rector of that 
parish, but he never could have been rector of any parish. Bishop 
Meade of Virginia, who knew him in his own boyhood, intimates that 
the idea of M. L. Weems being the incumbent of a parish was prepos- 
terous. " I acknowledge," wrote the Bishop, " that he was in the habit 
of having the servants assemble in private houses where he would spend 
the night, and would recite a portion of Scripture (for he never read it 
out of a book), and perhaps say something to them, or in the prayer 
about them ; but then it was in such a way as only to produce merri- 
ment." The Bishop adds that he had been an eye-witness of Weems* 
ludicrous exhibitions, both at his mother's house and his own, and he 
does not think that Weems could have long made any serious pretense 
to be a settled rector. It is possible he may have officiated in Pohick 
church in the presence of Washington, and doubtless he had often gazed 
upon the General with sincere veneration. 

People of the present day can hardly form an idea of such a char- 
acter ; but in the slatternly and profuse magnificence of old Virginia 
there was room and sustenance for various odds and ends of human 
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nature ; men without standing or dignity, and yet possessing qualities 
which made them welcome in all companies, and gave them a foot-hold 
in the social system of the period. Mason Locke Weems, with his fun 
and his fiddle, his imagination and his fluency, had points in common 
with that most gifted of all such Virginians, Patrick Henry. Without 
the opportunity which called into exercise Patrick Henry's sublime 
talent, that great-natured orator might have lived to the end of his days 
a fiddling stroller and story-teller, like his contemporary, Weems. 

Bishop Meade makes jocular allusion to Weems* " very enlarged 
charity in all respects." He knew no sect; but in his preaching days 
delighted to preach in any church that would receive him, and in any 
parish where he could get a chance to recommend his books. Wherever 
there was to be an election or a court, Weems was very likely to be 
found with his stand for books on the piazza of the tavern. On one 
occasion, when the Bishop found him thus established at Fairfax Court- 
House, he noticed that he had among his books a copy of Thomas 
Paine's Age of Reason. Taking it up the clergyman asked : " Is it pos- 
sible you can sell such a book?" Weems instantly took from a shelf the 
Bishop of Llandaff's answer to Paine, and said : " Behold the antidote. 
The bane and the antidote are both before you." He even went further 
than this. He preached one day for Meade, while the rector was absent 
in another parish ; and in the course of his sermon he pronounced a fine 
eulogium upon Thomas Paine and one or two other conspicuous persons 
of similar belief. He said, among other things, that if their spirits could 
return to the earth, they would be shocked to hear the falsehoods that 
were told of them. This is highly probable, and we can hardly agree 
with the Bishop in pronouncing the remark " a spurious kind of charity." 
On Monday, when the young rector had returned home, his mother 
took Weems to task for this remarkable passage of his sermon ; " and I 
well remember," says the Bishop, "that even he was confused and 
speechless." 

Among the polite readers of this periodical, I presume there are 
many who have never so much as heard the name of this singular 
genius. I continually meet well-informed people who know nothing of 
him, and who gaze with incredulity when they are told that he was not 
only a voluminous author, but one of the most influential that ever lived 
in the United States. Take one remarkable instance : It was Weems* 
Life of Washington that assisted to call forth the latent mind of 
Abraham Lincoln, when he was a ragged, ignorant, bare-footed boy of 
the frontier, fourteen years of age. He borrowed the fascinating little 
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book from a neighbor, and as often as he could snatch a few minutes he 
read it with avidity, as hundred of thousands of boys had done before 
him, and as thousands are now doing. It proved a costly book to the poor 
lad, for when it was not in use he was accustomed to place it on a shelf 
in his father's miserable log hut; and one night, while the future Presi- 
dent was asleep, the rain poured through a crevice between the logs and 
spoiled the precious volume. Books were books on the frontier then. 
The owner refused to take back the damaged volume, and Abraham was 
obliged to pay for it by working three days at twenty-five cents a day. 
The book is still one of the staple commodities of the trade, although 
the polite world never sees it and rarely hears of it. 

The best known story in this biography affords us a most curious 
and striking illustration of the homely old saying, that Lies never pros- 
per. I mean the anecdote of George Washington and his hatchet, 
which has gone round and round the world, and been told to children 
in every language. We should naturally suppose that, of all the false- 
hoods man could invent, there could be none more harmless than a tale 
invented to bring home to childish minds the charms of truth and the 
virtues of a favorite hero. But it is this very story which invests the 
name of Washington with a kind of ridicule. I have mentioned the 
popular comic song upon the little hatchet. On the annual recurrence 
of Washington's birthday, there are still a few old-fashioned editors who 
favor the public with serious reflections upon the character and career 
•of the first President. But it is the comic men of the press who most 
frequently utilize the occasion. In hundreds of newspapers they 
lendeavor to amuse their readers with jests upon the little boy who cut 
down the cherry tree. I have seen three thousand people convulsed 
with laughter at Mark Twain's joke in one of his lectures, where he 
proved himself to be a better man than the father of his country ; for, 
whereas Washington could not lie, he, Mark Twain, could, but did not. 
Thus, in a way which the inventive Weems was far from intending, the 
story does actually point the moral which he endeavored to enforce. 
Weems' falshood, not George Washington's truth, conveys the lesson 
to us. 

It was doubtless his experience as a peddler that taught him the 
secret of making just the books which the largest public of his day 
could relish. At the death of Washington he had been for some time 
travelling as the agent of Matthew Carey, of Philadelphia, who was him- 
self an excellent judge of the popular qualities of a book. Matthew 
Carey was a kind of lineal descendent of Benjamin Franklin in the Phila- 
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delphia book-trade. He was an Irishman who, at the early age of nine 
teen, brought upon himself the wrath of the Irish Parliament by the 
publication of a pamphlet on the iniquities of the Penal Code. The 
youthful author fled to Paris, where Dr. Franklin gave him employment 
in his private printing office for a few months, until the storm blew over. 
Again, a few years later, being threatened with prosecution, he escaped 
finally from his native land, and disguised as a woman, embarked for 
Philadelphia. The notoriety of his prosecution secured him a universal 
welcome in America. Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, Robert Morris, 
gave him their countenance, and before he had been in the country seven 
years, he had made considerable progress in establishing a publishing 
house which was for a whole generation the leading one in America, 
and under various names and sub-divisions, may be said to have flour- 
ished ever since. Besides publishing the books of others, Carey was 
himself a voluminous and successful writer, and lived to a good old age, 
esteemed for his energy and benevolence. We find upon his list of pub- 
lications, about the close of the last century, all the most taking books 
of the day, which were offered to the public at odd-looking prices, such 
as " five-sixths of a dollar,'* "four-fifths of a dollar," " one-eighth of a 
dollar," and others which compelled the purchaser to do a sum in 
fractions. 

With such a publisher behind him, with such knowledge of human 
nature as he possessed, and a subject with whose person and abode he 
was familiar, Weems produced a work calculated to delight a peddler's 
heart. It was written a few months after the death of Washington, and 
proved a most profitable piece of merchandise. Mr. AUibone, in his won 
derful Dictionary of Authors, speaks of " forty editions ;" but, in truth, 
the word edition does not apply to a book of that nature which is manu- 
factured, like clothes-pegs or spelling-books, as required. Sets of stereo- 
typed plates have been worn out in reproducing it, and it still keeps its 
place as a staple commodity of the book-stall and the wagon. It is a 
fact well worthy of consideration, that a number of the books which have 
acquired this staple character are rarely seen on the shelves of an ordinary 
bookseller. I once had occasion to examine a copy of Paine's Age of 
Reason, and inquired for it in vain at all the noted book stores in 
Broadway. But when, at length, I found a copy in Nassau street, I was 
assured that the work had a steady annual sale in the United States of 
several thousand copies. 

Conspicuous in Matthew Carey's lists from 1795 to 1800 were the 
works of Dr. James Beattie, the author of the Minstrel, then in the 
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zenith of his popularity, not only as a poet, but as a moral philosopher 
and defender of the faith. He was one of the many writers to whom 
the reaction against the French Revolution gave a prominence beyond 
their merits. He went all lengths against Hume and his followers, and 
fell into an error, far more common then than now, of treating his oppo- 
nents with personal disrespect. " Our sceptics," wrote he once, " either 
believe the doctrines they publish, or they do not believe them ; if they 
believe them, they are fools — if not, they are a thousand times worse." 
That was a short and easy way of disposing of David Hume and Adam 
Smith ; but it gave fortune to men inferior to Beattie, and to him brought 
the favor of George III. and a liberal pension. Probably it was a sketch, 
published in 1794 by Dr. Beattie of his eldest son, which suggested to 
the ingenious Weems the plan of his Life of Washington. 

" In a corner of a little garden," wrote Dr. Beattie, " without inform- 
ing any person of the circumstance, I wrote in the mould, with my 
finger, the three initial letters of my son's name ; and sowing garden 
cresses in the furrows, covered up the seed and smoothed the ground. 
Ten days after he came running to me, and with astonishment in his 
countenance, told me that his name was growing in the garden. I smiled 
at the report, and seemed inclined to disregard it ; but he insisted on my 
going to see what had happened. * Yes,* said I, carelessly, on coming 
to the place, * I see it is so ; but there is nothing in this worth notice ; it 
is mere chance ;* and I went away. He followed me, and taking hold of 
my coat, said, with some earnestness : * It could not be mere chance, 
for that somebody must have contrived matters so as to produce 
it* " The father then called the attention of his son to the various parts 
of his body, and their evident adaptedness to the purposes for which they 
were ordinarily used ; until he reached the point which he desired to 
enforce: ** What begins to be must have a cause, and what is formed 
with regularity must have an intelligent cause." 

The boy was greatly affected, the father adds, and never forgot the 
lesson, nor the manner in which it was brought to his attention. 
Rousseau had made this mode of dealing with the youthful mind 
exceedingly popular, and the story was well calculated to attract the 
notice of the story-telling Weems. When he began his Life of Wash- 
ington, he evidently resolved to give his readers an abundant supply of 
such anecdotes. He said the people had heard enough of Washington, 
"the hero, the demigod, the sunbeam in council, and the storm in war;" 
he meant to present to his countrymen Washington, the dutiful son, the 
affectionate brother, the cheerful school-boy, the neat draughtsman, the 
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widow's husband, the poor man's friend. For this he had two qualifica- 
tions : a style of considerable force, and an absolute insensibility to 
the claims of truth ; to which we may add, the artifices of the practiced 
^tory-teller. 

The very opening sentence of the book shows the story-teller's tact. 
The name that filled the world in 1800, when he wrote the work, was 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Weems availed himself of the circumstance in 
the following manner : 

"*AhI gentlemen,* exclaimed Bonaparte — twas just as he was about 
to embark for Egypt — some young Americans, happening at Toulon, 
and anxious to see the mighty Corsican, had obtained the honor of an 
introduction to him. Scarcely were past the customary salutations 
when he eagerly asked, ^ How fares your countryman, the great Wash- 
ington?' * He was very well,' replied the youth, brightening at the 
thought that they were the countrymen of Washington ; * he was very 
well. General, when we left America.' * Ah ! gentlemen,* rejoined he, 
* Washington can never be otherwise than well. The measure of his 
fame is full. Posterity will talk of him with reverence as the founder 
of a great empire when my name shall be lost in the vortex of revo- 
lutions.' " 

This is a very good specimen of his art. He soon entered upon his 
series of anecdotes respecting Washington's boyhood, which now 
appear so ridiculous. When his own invention failed, he did not hesi- 
tate to avail himself of the books in his wagon. He laid Dr. Beattie 
under contribution among others, and turned his garden story into 
most preposterous caricature. The father of the boy, he tells us, 
desiring to " startle George into a lively sense of his Maker, fell upon 
the following very curious, but impressive expedient : " 

" One day he went into the garden, and prepared a little bed of 
finely pulverized earth, on which he wrote George's name at full in 
large letters; then strewing in plenty of cabbage seed, he covered 
them up, and smoothed all over nicely with a roller. This bed he pur- 
posely prepared close alongside of a gooseberry walk, which, hap- 
pening at this time to be well hung with ripe fruit, he knew would be 
honored with George's visits pretty regularly every day. Not many 
mornings had passed awav before in came George, with eyes wild 
rolling, and his little cheeks ready to burst with great news. * Oh, pa I 
come here ! come here ! ' * What's the matter, my son ? What's the 
matter?' *0 come here, 1 tell you pa; come here! and I'll shew you 
such a sight as you never saw in all your life time.* ** 
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The old gentleman of course proceeds to the garden, where he dis- 
covers in large letters the full name of GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
upon which father and son proceed to converse in a manner which 
would have made Dr. Beattie abhor himself for having recorded the 
incident. Mr. Washington also pretended to pooh-pooh the startling 
phenomenon, but the boy would not accept this mode of treating it, 
and insisted upon knowing who made his name grow in the garden. 
" It grew there by chance, I suppose, my son,** said the father. This 
explanation being vehemently rejected, a long conversation ensues, 
ending with the boy's rapturous acknowledgement of a First Great 
Cause. George at length falls into a profound silence, and ** his pen- 
sive looks" showed that his youthful soul was laboring with the great 
idea. " Perhaps it was at that moment," adds the imaginative Weems, 
" that the germ of piety was engrafted on his heart, which filled his 
after life with such precious fruits." 

The fiction of the hatchet and the cherry tree is decorated with 
details equally absurd ; but they were such as gave pleasure to the 
simple childhood of past generations. The comic paragraphist has 
now appeared in the world, and this story, once so edifying, has fallen 
before him an easy prey. It was the peddler Weems nevertheless who 
created the traditional Washington, " the sunbeam in council, and the 
storm in war ; " Washington, the greatest of the great, in whose over- 
powering presence no mortal could stand unabashed ; Washington 
whose sublime serenity nothing was ever known to disturb, one of those 
majestic commanders who in no stress of circumstances could ever use 
"a big, big D!'* The lying little book had the more weight with, 
rustic readers of the earlier time from a fiction which the author boldly 
placed upon his title-page, where he styles himself, " M. L. Weems^ 
formerly rector of Mount Vernon parish." It may be that the term 
rector was not very accurately defined in old Virginia, but at a later 
day, as remarked above, the Bishop of Virginia regarded this claim to 
the rectorship as something ridiculous. " His name," adds Bishop 
Meade, " never appears on the journals of any of our conventions." If 
Weems ever officiated at Mount Vernon, it must have been because 
there was no other clergyman to perform the duty. 

On one point Weems is wisely reticent ; he does not claim for his 
hero illustrious descent. It was reserved for later writers to construct 
pedigrees for George Washington, which go back far into the Middle 
Ages, and connect his name with persons of various distinction in Eng- 
lish history. Some of these pedigrees, as readers are aware, have been: 
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badly damaged by recent investigators, and there are now several 
awkwark gaps in the line of descent which are only filled by the 
imagination. Dr. Jared Sparks made minute personal inquiries in Eng- 
land on this subject, and later writers, such as Mr. Irving and Mr. 
Everett, have accepted his conclusions without question. The pedigree 
being now in course of reconstruction, we need only observe that the 
idea given of the standing and influence of the family in Virginia by 
Dr. Sparks, Mr. Irving, Mr. Everett, and others, does not harmonize 
with some indubitable facts. Let us notice, for example, the story 
related by all the biographers of young Washington's declining a mid- 
shipman's berth at the last moment to please his mother. Mr. Irving 
has worked up this amiable tale with all his graphic power. He pic- 
tures the boy of fifteen grave and earnest, with an expanding intellect,, 
and a deep-seated passion for martial enterprise, burning to avenge the 
insults to his country's flag by entering the royal navy. The great diffi* 
culty, Mr. Irving remarks, was to procure the assent of his mother T 
There was no difficulty at all about getting a midshipman's warrant for 
the scion of so distinguished a race. Only the feelings of a tender 
mother were in the way. She was brought at length to yield to the 
lad's ambitious desire ; the warrant was obtained, and "it is even said^'* 
adds Geoffrey Crayon, " that the luggage of the youth was actually on 
board of a man-of-war anchored in the river, just below Mount 
Vernon." But at the last moment, he tells us, the mother's heart 
faltered. Th^ thought of his being completely severed from her, of 
his being exposed to the dangers of war and the perils of the 
deep overcame her resolution, and the lad dutifully gave up the 
scheme. 

How different is the plain, interesting truth from this romantic 
fiction ! His mother, left a widow with five children, and possessing an 
estate which only a vigorous and able master, like her late husband, 
could have made of much value, was anxious to lessen the charge upon 
her household by procuring for this stout, energetic, hungry boy an 
opportunity to earn his own livelihood. She was advised to send him 
to sea in a tobacco ship, as an apprentice before the mast, in the hope 
that perhaps by good conduct he might rise to be the captain of such a 
ship ! Those vessels were impressive and captivating objects to boys 
living near the Potomac or the James — mighty craft of two or three 
hundred tons burthen, which brought from the old couiltry every 
article of luxury, and many of utility, which the planters' families 
desired ; and returning, bore across the sea the produce of their lands. 
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The captain of a favorite ship was trusted with commissions of the 
most delicate and important nature. To this day we can discern in the 
demeanor of the steamboat captains on the James something of the 
courtesy and fatherly care that marked their progenitors, who took 
charge of boys going to Eton, or young ladies sent across the sea to 
join their parents living in England. It was the captain of the tobacco 
ship who bought the wedding-ring and the brocade, the fowling piece 
and the doll, the hogshead of Madeira and the improved plough. His 
arrival in the river, and the slow passage up the stream, anchoring 
opposite each important house, wore a kind of triumphal character, 
which might well have given both to George and his mother the 
impression that the captain of such a vessel was among the powerful 
and enviable men of the world. 

Mrs. Washington was not living then (and never did live) in one of the 
Virginia mansions of the day, which, ugly and slatternly as they were, 
presented an imposing appearance from the river, as Mount Vernon and 
Arlington do at the present time. Her house was of four rooms and an 
attic, with a kitchen behind, and a huge chimney on the outside of it ; a 
rude, rough, small, cheap house. Her deceased husband, as far as we 
can gather, was an energetic, industrious planter, who gained a consid- 
erable amount of that illusory kind of wealth which so many Virginians 
possessed in colonial days — ten times more land than they could make a 
profitable use of. The widow, anxious for the future of her boy, and 
finding it not the easiest thing in the world to support her family, took 
this sea-going project into serious consideration, and wrote to her 
brother, Joseph Ball, a London lawyer, for advice on the subject. He 
replied. May 19th, 1747, George being then about fifteen, the age 
assigned to the midshipman story. The following is the materisll part 
of Joseph Ball's reply : 

** I understand that you are advised and have some thoughts of put- 
ting your son George to sea. I think he had better be put apprentice 
to a tinker, for a common sailor before the mast has by no means the 
common liberty of the subject ; for they will press him from a ship 
where he has fifty shillings a month and make him take twenty-three, 
and cut and slash and use him like a negro, or, rather, like a dog. And 
as to any considerable preferment in the navy, it is not to be expected, 
as there are always so many gaping for it here who have interest, and 
he has none. And if he should get to be master of a Virginia ship 
(which it is very difficult to do), a planter that has three or four hundred 
acres of land and three or four slaves, if he be industrious, may live 
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more comfortably, and leave his family in better bread, than such a 
master of a ship can. * * * * He must not be too hasty 
to be rich, but go on gently and with patience, as things will naturally 
go. This method, without aiming to be a fine gentleman before his 
time, will carry a man more comfortably and surely through the world 
than going to sea, unless it be a great chance indeed. I pray God keep 
you and yours. Your loving brother, Joseph Ball." (Old Churches, 
Ministers and Families of Virginia, by Bishop Meade, Vol. 2, p. 128.) 

The honest lawyer said truly that preferment in the navy fell to those 
who had interest; ^'and he has none'' He also indicates the kind of 
career which lay most obviously before the lad at the time, " a planter 
with three or four slaves." George inherited from his father a few hun- 
dred acres of land ; upon which, but for events which no one could 
have foreseen, such as the death of his elder brother, and the French 
war, he might have lived and died, having first earned the means of 
buying a few slaves by his business as a surveyor. Land was held and 
sold then in Virginia in such large tracts — there was so much land for 
the population — that there was considerable employment for surveyors, 
and we find that it gave the first lift in life to two men of great note, the 
father of Jefferson and the Father of his Country. 

There was nothing in Washington of the feudal aristocrat. As a 
3'oung man, there was little in his position, in his prospects, or in the 
traditions of his family, to nourish that cast of character, or the preten- 
sions to which it gives rise. Men who have a pedigree which confers 
distinction are generally, at least, aware of the fact; but Washington, 
until his celebrity a« the head of a forming republic excited the curiosity 
of mankind as to his origin, seems scarcely to have bestowed a thought 
upon it. When he was written to concerning his family during his 
presidency, he replied that he had paid very little attention to the sub- 
ject, his time having been so much occupied in the active scenes of life. 
He intimates, too, that he had taken no interest in the matter. The status 
of the family is further shown by his failure to procure a commission in 
the King's army after he had won personal distinction of the most sig- 
nal kind during the Braddock campaign. He had previously rendered 
services to the empire ; he possessed the confidence of the Governor of 
Virginia; his name was mentioned in every gazette of Europe which 
chronicled public events ; he made repeated and earnest applications for 
a commission ; but his efforts were not successful. As Mr. Everett 
remarks, commissions were monopolized by the younger sons of influ- 
ential families, and favorites of men in power. 
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Still less was he a man of rich and striking mental endowments. To 
attribute great intellectual qualities to George Washington is to rob him 
of his true glory, and to rob us of his inspiring example. It was part of 
his glory that he was not greatly endowed. The Frenchman who 
defined genius to be a "form of idiocy," might have illustrated his para- 
dox by the example of this strong, slow, prudent, honorable, conscien. 
tious citizen, citing him as the man of all others the farthest removed 
from the idiocy of exceptional mental gifts. The endearing charm of 
his character arises from the fact that, without possessing mental quali- 
ties of extraordinary force or brilliancy, he habitually used the whole of 
what mind he had in discovering the right course. Only in one par- 
ticular was he exceptionally gifted. He had a genius for rectitude. 
There, indeed, he was extraordinary; perhaps unique among public 
men. As Mr. Jefferson remarked, he never acted until he had exhausted 
every means within his reach of ascertaining the true course ; and when 
that had been decided, he was able to hold to his purpose with a firmness 
impossible to a man of more varied gifts and warmer sympathies. " His 
justice," said Mr. Jefferson, " was the most inflexible I have ever known. 
No motives of interest or consanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being 
able to bias his decision." It is this trait which makes his example at 
once consoling and animating to beings so limited as ourselves. To 
make such a man a demi-god is to degrade him. It is as if we should 
paint a solid and kindly squire of a parish, the benignant and just father 
of his neighborhood, as a Jupiter Tonans, and send him down to 
posterity disguised in the tinsel trappings of the stage. 

Upon reading the sentences which conclude Mn Everett's article 
upon Washington in the Encyclopedia Britannica, in which he places 
his hero at the summit of human nature, we are tempted to ask: If the 
highest perfection of a modern character is attainable without the aid of 
our so much vaunted means of culture, why send our elect youth to 
the universities? What right have institutions of learning to exist? 
Why gather libraries, why investigate, why write, why cultivate the 
arts, if the Consummate Man can be formed with so little assistance 
from them ? A strenuous conflict with outward things develops 
strength and practical ability ; but in these modern days, recorded 
knowledge, and that alone, gives the wide sweep of observation which 
statesmanship demands. The ideal education, the university of our 
dreams, combines work and study, thought and things, head and hand ; 
places the student at his desk in the morning, on the farm in the after- 
noon, and at the ball in the evening ; makes him a laborer, a man of 
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business, a thinker, and a gentleman, all at once. But this is only the 
ideal university, for which we must be content to wait long. Washing- 
ton, like most of the sons of men, had full access, in his early days, to 
only one of the means of development — a close contact with rude things 
and average men. He was aware that this is not the whole of educa- 
tion, and there were times when he lamented that he possessed but the 
most indispensable part of it. "As far as he saw, no judgment was ever 
sounder," remarks Mr. Jefferson. It is the right use of books, man's 
recorded experience, which widens, lengthens, deepens the range of our 
vision ; and in modern times, nothing can keep the truly superior 
intelligence from the knowledge which is its natural nutriment. Frank- 
lin found it in his father's soap-house ; Jefferson found it at dissolute 
Williamsburgh. 

In common with most men of native force, George Washington 
inherited the instinct of thriving, which book-culture is apt to lessen 
injuriously. He came of a thriving race, and was himself of the stuff 
that prosperous gentlemen are made of. As a youth of sixteen on his 
surveying tours he endured every sort of hardship and privation, 
sleeping in log-huts of one room, " with man, wife and children, like 
dogs and cats, and happy is he who gets the berth nearest the fire." 
But he had a consolation, which enabled him to bear this mode of 
existence, "a doubloon every day, and sometimes six pistoles." At 
nineteen he had the opportunity of spending a few weeks at Barbadoes. 
His comments upon what he saw there are full of sound, worldly 
sense. He descants upon the richness of the soil, records the price of 
sugar, and the quantity that can be produced from an acre. He won- 
ders that a people, living in such favorable circumstances, should be 
ruinously in debt, and unable to indulge in the luxuries of life. In his 
diary at this time there is one short entry, which does not savor of land 
and business. He mentions that he was treated to a ticket to see 
the play of George Barnwell ; but he does not presume to express an 
opinion upon the performance, the drama being wholly out of his pre- 
vious range of observation. " The character of Barnwell," he records, 
** and several others were said to be well performed." He also observes 
that there was music on the occasion, which was ** adapted and regu- 
larly conducted." It was characteristic of the man that he should have 
used the expression, ''said to be well performed ; " for the same trait is 
frequently observable on occasions of the greatest importance. There 
were times in his public life when he painfully distrusted his own judg- 
ment, and gave his decision according to the judgment of another man. 
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because he had reason to believe it be the best judgment attainable. 
We notice too at this early day how heartily he accepted the state of 
feeling into which he had been born. He mentions the governmental 
abuses to which the people of Barbadoes were subject, but ventures 
no remonstrance; and we can scarcely help smiling at the amiable illu- 
sion he is under, in common with his fellow colonists, respecting George 
II., whom he styles "the best of kings," and by other affectionate 
names. 

It is to be noted also that he was by no means one of the young 
gentlemen who are romantically squeamish about seeking posts to 
which they are fairly entitled. At twenty-two we find him asking the 
Governor of Virginia to procure for him the post of lieutenant^colonel 
of the Virginia forces, and when a distinction was made between the 
troops from England and the army of Virginia, he remonstrated in the 
most vigorous manner against the indignity. He would have for him- 
self and his brother officers the same compensation, both in honor and 
in money, as the officers of the royal army, or else he would accept no 
pay at all. " We have the same spirit to serve our gracious king as they 
have,** said he, " and are as ready and willing to sacrifice our lives for 
our country's good.** He declared that he would prefer to dig for a 
maintenance than serve upon ignoble terms. Finally, when in spite of 
his brilliant and valuable services, he was denied the recognition he 
craved, a commission in the royal army, he retired from the service. 

Twice, it appears, he sought to improve his fortune by marriage; 
once, with success. Virginia tradition in the olden time was clear and 
constant that he first paid suit to a great New York heiress, who in his 
long absence on military service gave her hand to another. Three 
years later he married Mrs. Custis, a widow with two children and a 
large estate ; and this union it was that placed him among the social 
chiefs of the colony. 

Nor is it very probable that in Virginia, as then constituted, he 
would have been able without such a marriage to have reached a high 
position. Old Virginia was already upon the decline. The rich river lands 
were in course of exhaustion ; the price of tobacco, long very low, was 
still going down ; the charges upon the article in London frequently 
consumed the planter's profit; and every manufactured article was 
brought across the sea. Add to these circumstances the slack and 
costly system of agriculture by slaves, who were then far more dilatory 
and indolent than in our day. It does not appear that George Wash- 
ington, even with his double inheritance, his own estate, his brother's. 
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and the large increase which came to him upon his marriage, was able 
to make head against the abuses of the system. It is not probable that 
by his own exertions he could have acquired a liberal estate during an 
ordinary lifetime. The circumstances which had favored his father 
were passing away, and Virginia was reaping the consequences of a 
long persistence in erroneous methods. 

Readers are familiar with the diary of George Washington as a Vir- 
ginia planter, and they are aware that the old system frequently baffled 
his utmost exertions. With a hundred and two cows, as he records, 
he was sometimes obliged to buy butter for his table, and his mill was 
fifty-five minutes in grinding one bushel of corn. It is amusing to see 
him observe the proceedings of his shiftless negroes, when he sat, as it 
were, watch in hand, timing Tom and Mike while they hewed a poplar 
log in thirty minutes, the master patiently noting that they spent 
** twenty-five minutes more in getting the cross-cut saw, standing to 
consider what to do, sawing the stock off in two places, and preparing 
for further hewing." He took all this inefficiency in good part, and 
spent many years of his life in tranquil, but ineffectual endeavors to 
impart to negroes something of the spirit and sense of free laborers. 
He could not boast of much success. With such negroes, and such 
overseers, it was of little avail to procure from London the best book 
upon farming ; and we can infer from his diary that, in common with 
his brother planters, he learned to put up with exceedingly slack per- 
formance. Upon his Virginia farms he developed that wonderful 
patience with the incapacity of others which he displayed during the 
revolutionary war. He built at length one of the best barns in the 
province ; but on coming home one day, after an absence on public 
service, he found his negroes treading out his grain with horses out-of- 
doors, all in the good old-fashioned way, to which they, and their fathers, 
and their fathers' fathers had been accustomed. Nothing but his large 
capital saved him from embarrassment, and probably that would have 
scarcely sufficed if he had lived fifteen years longer in the liberal manner 
expected of him. There are several indications in his later letters that 
he was far from having the feeling of ease and safety which a rich man 
should have, and which constitutes one of his 'chief advantages over 
other men. 

As a country gentleman living upon his estates during the fifteen 
years* interval of peace, he presents himself in an attractive, but not 
impressive light. He accepted and enjoyed his good fortune in the 
manner of the period, being particularly noted for his ardent love of 
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fox hunting. In the hunting season he would be out with such hounds 
as he had two or three times a week. He gave the unhappy foxes of 
Mount Vernon no peace. He maintained also the prescribed chariot of 
colonial Virginia, and enjoyed the public balls given occasionally at 
Alexandria. Nor was he the grave and austere personage we are fre- 
quently asked to think him. The direst editing has not succeeded in 
removing from his published writings all traces either of the kindly 
humor or the hot temper of the man. He was evidently fond of his 
jest, and could roar with laughter on occasion. His wit was not bril- 
liant, but it sufficed to amuse guests well disposed to merriment after 
dinner. Upon reading his diary we can fancy him telling them of the 
ball he attended at Alexandria, when there was such a plentiful lack of 
the dainties usually provided at such entertainments : " However, in a 
convenient room, detached for the purpose, abounded great plenty of 
bread and butter, some biscuits, with tea and coffee, which the drinkers 
of could not distinguish from hot water sweetened. Be it remem- 
bered that pocket-handkerchiefs served the purposes of table-cloths and 
napkins, and that no apologies were made for either. I shall therefore 
distinguish this ball by the style and title of the bread and butter ball." 
This is kind, homely, country humor, pleasant to read and remember. 
It was not a killing joke to call this ball by the style and title of the 
bread and butter ball, but in those simple days such a jest would per- 
vade a county, and be remembered for many months. 

Nor has decorous editing quite concealed from us that Colonel 
Washington could lose his temper. Mr. Jefferson speaks of his temper 
as "naturally irritable and high-toned," though he learned to keep it 
well under control. Occasionally it blazed out, even in his later years. 
We ought, perhaps, to be grateful to a decorous editor for not with- 
holding the letter of 1771 to an officer who had complained of not 
receiving his allotment of land. This individual had shown less alacrity 
in meeting the enemy in the field than he did in claiming the rewards of 
service, and after a narrow escape from cashiering, complained of being 
defrauded of his land. It is a relief, after gazing upon the imbecile por- 
traits of Washington, from which every trace of blood and fire has been 
ruthlessly obliterated, to read the letter which he wrote in reply to this 
individual. He acknowledges the receipt of the impertinent letter. 
**As I am not accustomed," he adds, " to receive such from any man, 
nor would have taken the same language from you personally without 
letting you feel some marks of my resentment, I would advise you to 
be cautious in writing a second of the same tenor." He informs him 
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that his full quantity of land h^ been allotted him ; a fact which he 
would have knowi> but for his " stupidity and sottishness." No doubt 
other peppery epistles would have appeared in his works, but for the 
supposed necessity of presenting the public with an imperturbable 
character. 

During the eleven years' war of words between the colonies and the 
mother country, which preceded the seven years' conflict of arms, 
Colonel Washington was not active or conspicuous in the dispute ; but 
his judgment of it at every moment was sound. He had, happily, not 
the martial spirit ; he loved his country, the British Empire ; it had been 
the longing of his life to visit the metropolis of that empire. But when it 
became a question between liberty and loyalty, the only doubt with him 
was concerning the most effectual mode of preserving liberty. As early 
as 1769 he expressed the opinion to George Mason that, in defence of 
liberty, no man should scruple to use arms. But arms should be the last 
resource. Addresses and remonstrances had proved ineffectual, and he 
then favored the scheme of starving their trade and manufactures. 
When blood had been shed at Lexington, it excited within him, not 
resentment, not the martial spirit, but only the profoundest sorrow. 
*' Unhappy it is," he wrote, " to reflect that a brother's sword has been 
sheathed in a brother's breast, and that the once happy and peaceful plains 
of America are to be either drenched with blood or inhabited by slaves. 
Sad alternative ! But can a virtuous man hesitate in his choice } " No 
utterance of the period is more noble or more affecting than this. A 
martial hero would not have felt so. A man overcome by new wealth 
and lost in his estates would not. It was the ^' virtuous man," it was the 
good citizen, who spoke those simple and touching words. 

At the same time, let us not shrink from the undeniable fact that, 
during this long period, he was not a leader of the movement. He 
shared its best spirit and sided with its best men, but he did not con- 
tribute to it, so far as we can discern, either ideas or impulse. He 
attended faithfully in his seat in the House of Burgesses, though taking 
scarcely any part in the debates ; and when members gathered in the 
evening round the great fire-place in the Raleigh Tavern at Williams- 
burg, though his voice gave no uncertain sound, he had little to say on 
the great question. He saw the point clearly enough; he gave his 
opinion frankly enough ; but he could not discuss it with any fluency or 
force. He possessed, in full measure, that ancient British terror of 
public speaking, which makes a man quake before an audience who 
could cheerfully head a forlorn hope. 
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It is impossible to overstate his merits in the Revolutionary war, 
because, during that conflict, the very defects of his constitution were of 
the greatest assistance. It may be true, as has been frequently alleged, 
that a more daring and masterful spirit would have driven the British 
out of. Boston some months before their actual departure ; but could a 
spirit of that temper and quality have endured to serve for seven weary 
years such a shifting, changing, intangible master as the Continental 
Congress? There were times when he seemed too deferential to a 
council of war. He felt so himself; but just that habitual deference 
was necessary to the success of a revolution which had nothing behind it 
that could be called a government, and which had to be carried on from 
campaign to campaign by shifts and compromises. A leader of military 
genius would never have let the British army get away from Long 
Island in 1776; but such a man must of necessity have absorbed the 
revolution into himself, and obtained a personal importance which 
would have been fatal to its best aspirations. Occasionally, during the 
war, the soldier flashed out with memorable brilliancy ; for Washington, 
if not a military genius, was a thoroughly good soldier. Doubtless, if 
he had entered the royal army in his early manhood, he would have 
gradually won his way to respectable rank, and perhaps to the highest 
rank. There does not appear to have been anything in the European 
career of Wellington of which George Washington would have beca 
incapable. 

Issuing from the Revolutionary war with a reputation splendid and 
universal, he gave proof of admirable virtue in accepting the duties 
which that reputation imposed. In the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, his position as Chairman excluded him from debate, and so far as 
the records disclose, he contributed nothing to the Constitution in the 
way of original suggestion. We can see, however, that he was aware 
of the necessity of exempting the head of a nation from some of the 
conditions and temptations of ordinary human life. He wished the 
President to be elected for a fixed term of seven years, and then to be 
ineligible for seven years more. He was opposed to Hamilton's scheme 
of a senate elected for life, and he thought that on some subjects of vital 
importance a vote of two-thirds of the whole legislature ought to be 
required. 

The present Constitution, in some of its leading features, was a com* 
promise, a part of the chronic, still unended compromise, between the 
North and the South. He held himself free from the intrigues of the 
closing weeks. He told Mr. Jefferson, in 1792, that the Constitution, as 
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agreed to a fortnight before the Convention arose, was one to which he 
would have set both his hands and his heart Probably there was not a 
man in the convention who knew less either of science or the history of 
government than the President of the body. It was simply his knowl- 
edge of average men, which led him to the conclusion that the chief of 
a nation must be personally disinterested in the conduct of affairs ; as 
much so as the foreman of a jury in the cases which he decides. It is to 
be lamented that the President of the Convention, wielding such an 
unequalled influence, should have been unable to contribute anything to 
the Constitution from the past experience of mankind. When Hamilton 
asserted, in season and out of season, that monarchy was the only gov- 
ernment that had, or could have, any sort of stability, a very slight 
knowledge, even of the history of that century, would have shown that 
monarchy is, of all conceivable governments, the one most dependent 
upon accidents. The whole history of Europe refutes Hamilton. A 
competent statesman must possess more knowledge than his own experi- 
ence furnishes, or his own mind evolves. If General Washington, 
during the fifteen years when he had lived peacefully at home, a Vir- 
ginia country gentleman, had spent a few hours a week in the study of 
men and events, as they are conveniently massed and grouped in books, 
he would have been better able to meet the arguments of the reactionary 
party in the Convention. 

The presidency of General Washington would be a highly interest- 
ing study, if only we could approach it without passion and without 
prejudice. But who has been able to do this? No one. Who will 
ever be able ? Some of the questions which divided the cabinet, and 
tasked the judgment of the first President, can never be discussed by 
mortal men without a degree of warmth that may at any moment blaze 
up into fiery passion ; our interests are involved in them, as well as our 
feelings; they belong to that system of readjustment which goes on 
forever between the interests of the few and the interest of the whole. 
For the first time in his life, General Washington had to deal with 
subjects for the due consideration of which his past experience had 
given him no preparation. Never was a public trust more conscien- 
tiously fulfilled ; never was an administration conducted with an eye 
more single to the public good : the most trivial appointment and the 
most important measure were equally subjected to the test ot intrinsic 
fitness. On the moral side, the conduct of the President was absolutely 
without flaw. But partial history (there being no such thing as im- 
partial history) will lament that the weight and influence of General 
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Washington should have been given finally to a party not in harmony 
with the genius of the country, and strangely incapable of wise conduct. 
Partial history, I say, will lament this. What view impartial history 
would take of it, if there were such a thing, it would be a waste of time 
to inquire. 

Surely it was not wise, in a cabinet of four members, to place two 
men who could contribute so little to its sum of intelligence as General 
Knox and Edmund Randolph. Events proved the incompetency of 
both, as well in private affairs as in public. Both had served with the 
General in the field, and we know that for Knox he had a feeling warmer 
than friendship ; he " loved " him ; and we may fairly infer that this 
comradeship had much to do with both appointments. Edmund Ran- 
dolph, moreover, had lost his inheritance by espousing the cause of his 
country when his father had adhered to that oi the King. Hamilton 
and Jefferson, the other members, were men of honor, ability and force, 
equally concerned for the welfare of the country; but they dififered 
totally and hopelessly as to the means of securing that welfare. With 
what patience the President, bewildered sometimes by their vehement 
debates, strove to hold the balance between those two positive and 
irreconcilable spirits ! For his own part, he had confidence only in the 
teachings of experience. Theories were of little weight with him ; he 
could scarcely conceive how men so able and intelligent as he esteemed 
them both to be, could maintain theories of government with so much 
ardor. In one particular, he greatly surpassed both of his chief advisers : 
he did justice to their motives. As Jefferson remarked in later years, 
the President was "unversed in financial projects, calculations and 
budgets," and, so far as he approved of Hamilton's financial system, his 
approval was founded on his confidence in the man. He had as little 
sympathy with the enthusiasm which Jefferson brought home from 
France for equal liberty and equal rights, but he thought those opinions 
were salutary as " a check " upon Hamilton's conservative convictions- 
He was conscious that neither of those men possessed the whole truth 
of politics, but supposed that each of them had a valuable part of it. If 
Jefferson held the right sentiment, Hamilton, perhaps, had the right 
methods, or was capable of furnishing them ; and from the conflict of 
two minds so fiercely diverse, he hoped the truth would issue. 

Jefferson, trained from youth in republican ideas, believed that men 
could govern themselves, as well on the great scale as on the small. 
Hamilton, as we know, not merely did not hold this opinion, but had 
little patience with it ; he held it in contempt, as an evidence of provin- 
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cial narrowness or fanaticism. Jefferson, a native of Virginia, descended 
from a Jefferson who was a member of the first legislative body that 
ever sat on the Western Continent, a Virginian of the Virginians, was 
opposed by patriotic instinct to every measure which made Virginia 
seem anything less than sovereign. Hamilton, not a native of the 
country, was devoid of sympathy with the pride of New Yorkers in 
New York, and with the pride of Virginians in Virginia. He would 
have willingly seen State government abolished, and State lines obliter- 
ated. No man unassisted by feeling would have been equal to the 
invention of the federal system. But Jefferson was assisted by his feel- 
ings, and he took naturally to the doctrine of strict construction. 
The American system, as he conceived it, and as Madison expounded it, 
was then and is now the one chance of the United States: a central 
government very simple, inexpensive, unimposing, and strictly confined 
to the duties assigned it by the letter of the constitution ; leaving to the 
States every other governmental function. Never was there anything 
devised so excellent, so safe, so practicable. I see in it the solution, not 
merely of our own political problems, but of those which perplex and 
alarm Europe and parts of Asia. No man can foresee how long the 
struggle will last in the Old World between dynasties and peoples, 
between authority and freedom, between equality and privilege ; but if 
the inhabitants of Christendom really have it in them to advance in 
political knowledge and self-control, nothing is more certain than that 
the American federal system — e pluribtis unum — as it existed in the minds 
of Jefferson and Madison, modified by time, place and events, is the 
system in which they will find peace and safety at last. 

To Hamilton, half Scotch, half French, and thirty-three years of age, 
the maturely considered political ideas of Jefferson and Madison, both 
long trained in public life, seemed but the fond dreams of enthusiasts. 
The difference between Jefferson and Hamilton being radical, one that 
affected every subject and every measure, the President had occasion 
for all his tact, as well as all his forbearance. We have a good example 
of his mode of dealing with them in the cabinet discussions of the project 
of founding a Military Academy. Every soldier knows that a soldier is 
fnade as well as born ; and, hence. General Washington had the scheme 
of the Academy very much at heart. It was proposed in the cabinet to 
recommend Congress in the President's message to establish such an 
institution. Mr. Jefferson objected that none of the specified powers 
given by the constitution to Congress would authorize this. The 
President remarked that he thought a military academy would be a 
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good thing, but was unwilling to propose any measure which might 
generate heat or ill humor. After some discussion he said he would not 
choose to recommend anything against the constitution, but if it was 
doubtful, he was so impressed with the necessity of having an academy 
that he would refer it to Congress, and let them decide for themselves 
whether the constitution authorized it or not. This discussion indicates 
the whole difference between the two parties. Jefferson would have 
had the States train young men for the army and navy, if special training 
was necessary, leaving to the general government only the task of 
selecting them when trained. 

From the first day, Knox and Hamilton were the members who had 
the more familiar confidence of the President, and they improved their 
advantage. They were under a political necessity to make the most 
of his glory ; while the Republicans were subject to a similar necessity 
of keeping it within rational limits. Mere trifles show this also. When 
the President was to take the oath for the second time, the ques- 
tion arose in the cabinet as to the ceremonial which ought to be 
observed. General Knox desired the ceremonial to be elaborate and 
imposing. The conversation grew warm, as usual, Knox swearing that 
the government must be entirely remodeled or it would be knocked to 
pieces in ten years. He said he would not give a copper for it, and 
maintained that the country was held together, not by the written Con- 
stitution, but by the President's cliaracter, A sentiment of this kind was 
frequently repeated in the newspapers, in Congress, in the Cabinet, and 
even in the President's drawing-room. General Washington would not 
have been mortal if he had not insensibly inclined toward the party 
which accepted this doctrine, and gradually lost relish for men who 
were obliged to give it emphatic and very frequent denial. The events of 
the time, too, could not but have weight with a man who brought every 
doctrine to the test of experience. The news of the capture of Louis 
XVI. and his family, and their ignominious return to Paris, was whis- 
pered to the President one evening at his public assembly. He loved 
France ; he was grateful to her people and her king ; he had none of 
Hamilton's insensibility to the defects of the British model ; he was 
wholly and forever weaned from " the mother country." But this news 
struck him to the heart. " I never saw him so much dejected by any 
event in my life," says Mr. Jefferson. After the execution of the King, 
he probably had little faith in government by town meeting. 

The well-known passage in which Mr. Jefferson gives his explanation 
of Washington's final surrender to the Federalists, is accepted only by 
those of his inclining. 
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•* His memory," wrote Mr. Jefferson in 1818, " was already sensibly 
impaired by age, the firm tone oi mind for which he had been remark- 
able was beginning to relax, its energy was abated, a listlessness of 
labor, a desire for tranquility, had crept upon him, and a willingness to 
let others act, and even think for him. Like the rest of mankind he was 
<lisgusted with the atrocities of the French revolution, and was not suffi- 
ciently aware of the difference between the rabble who were used as 
instruments of their perpetration, and the steady and rational character 
•of the American people, in which he had not sufficient confidence/' 

Happily for his own peace, and not less happily, perhaps, for the 
country, he was released from his uncongenial position before the later 
•complications of the revolutionary period. The term of seven years, 
which he had preferred in the Convention of 1787, is probably as long as 
any man can advantageously, hold the Presidency. The strain upon 
the faculties of a good man is too severe to be longer borne, and a young 
country must needs grow faster than an elderly mind. After 1793, the 
politics of the United States were of necessity involved with those of 
Europe, and questions arose which General Washington was unfitted to 
^cope with. He knew no history, much as he valued the teachings of 
experience. Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations was published in 1776; 
it had not instructed him. He was exact and honorable in his private 
expenditures, but he had all a country gentleman's aversion to national 
finance. The machinery of liberty was to be created ; but when he left 
the Presidency it was not clear to him that men were fit to be entrusted 
with liberty. If he had been himself an educated man, the ignorance 
and incapacity of some of his advisers would have been known to him ; 
he would have given his heart and confidence to the men who 
represented and possessed the modem spirit. 

His Presidency affords us consoling proof of the power there is in 
absolute integrity. On almost every important question, even of remote 
and foreign politics, it led him to a safe decision, or enabled him to 
leave the problem to the solution of time. Both his judgment and his 
temper were severely tried, and both were occasionally tried beyond 
their strength. His explosions of honest anger only endear him to us the 
more. What wonder that he should burst into rage on reading in the 
party papers that he was scheming to make himself King, at a time 
when his soul and body were sickening for retirement ! There is no 
^cene in romance more powerful or more affecting than Tobias Lear's 
recollection of the President receiving the awful news, in the midst of 
a dinner party, of the surprise and massacre of St. Clair's troops by the 
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Ohio Indians ; how he returned to the table with unchanged counte* 
nance ; after dinner calmly going through all the ceremonious proceed- 
ings of Mrs. Washington's reception ; preserving his usual serenity and 
urbanity of demeanor, until he found himself alone with his secretary. 
Then, and not till then, he uttered a cry of mingled grief and indigna- 
tion : " It's all over ! St. Clair 's defeated — routed ! The officers nearly 
all killed ; the men by wholesale — ^the rout complete ! Too shocking tO' 
think of — and a surprise into the bargain!" His anger grew as he 
recalled the parting scene : " Here on this very spot I took leave of 
him. I wished him success and honor. * You have your instructions/ 
I said, * from the Secretary of War ; I had a strict eye to them, and will 
add but one word : Beware of a surprise ! I repeat it, Beware of a sur- 
prise ! You know how the Indians fight.' " He heaped imprecations 
upon the unfortunate General : " Oh God, oh God, he's worse than a 
murderer ! How can he answer it to his country ? " But the storm 
subsided ere long. The man had spoken, and the Commander-in-Chief 
resumed : " General St. Clair shall have Justice. I looked hastily 
through the dispatches, saw the whole disaster, but not all the particu- 
lars : I will receive him without displeasure ; I will hear him without 
prejudice; he shall have full justice." 

The whole scene is characteristic ; it shows how acutely he could 
feel, how firmly he could control his feelings, and how quickly he could 
resume control, if for a moment he had lost it. 

Perhaps, of all the utterances of George Washington, the one that best 
reveals to us his habit of fidelity, was a question which he asked upon hi& 
death-bed. It was late in the afternoon of his last day. He felt that he 
could not long retain his consciousness, and that he must do speedily 
whatever remained to be done by him. He had sent for the two wills; 
he had seen Mrs. Washington burn the one which had been superseded, 
and put the other in a closet ; he had given Tobias Lear his last direc- 
tions concerning his accounts, his letters and his papers. He then 
thought his work was done ; but he was not quite sure of it. There 
might be something that he had forgotten, the omission of which would 
cause inconvenience. " He then asked me," says Lear, " if I recollected 
anything which it was essential for him to do, as he had but a very short 
time to continue with us." It was the ruling principle strong in death. 
It was the habit of a life-time asserting itself when soul and body were 
parting. It was George Washington dying. Five hours after, his 
breathing became suddenly easier. He felt his own pulse, as if to ascer* 
tain the cause of the change. As he exhaled his last breath, the hand 
fell from the wrist. 
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In this deliberate manner, with his fingers upon his own pulse, he 
yielded up his life, retaining to the last a mind composed enough to take 
an interest in the physical facts of death. As he had sat, forty years 
before, watching and timing his negroes sawing timber, he was, probably, 
not more collected than he was at the last moment of his life. That he 
retained, also, the esteem and confidence of the great body of his country- 
men, was indicated by a letter from the ruling spirit of the Federalists, 
which reached Mount Vernon when he was no more. The letter urged 
him to stand again for the Presidency as the surest means of keeping 
out the dreadful democrats. 

In quieter times, in an established order of things, he had been as 
nearly perfect a head of a republic as can ever be hoped for. Men of 
eminent gifts and acquirements are generally out of place at the head of 
a government. Such men are needed to suggest, to advise and to aid. 
Such belong properly to the cabinet, to the legislature, and to the 
courts of justice. But the head of the State should represent the great 
body of its well-disposed and self-sustaining people. In him a gifted 
cabinet and a brilliant debater should see a good specimen of the people 
they are working for. By the impression a measure makes upon his 
mind, they should be able to learn how it will strike the average good 
citizen, on his farm, in his shop, on his vessel. Rarely brilliant, always 
prudent, with moderate power to open his mouth, but mighty to keep it 
shut, reasonably benevolent, but greatly just, he should be a large 
sound, well-choosen specimen of the solvent and steadfast men who hold 
up the world. 

JAMES PARTON 
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WASHINGTON'S HEADQUARTERS AT PREAKNESS 

During the first three weeks of July, 1780, Washington had his head- 
quarters at Preakness, New Jersey, lodging at the house of Colonel Theu- 
nis Dey. The main body of the army was encamped along the Totowa 
Heights, near the Great Falls of the Passaic river. Colonel Moyland's 
Pennsylvania Dragoons occupying an advanced position at the Little 
Falls, on the opposite side of the river,* while the Marquis de la Fayette 
had his headquarters at the residence of Samuel Van Saun, near Sand- 
ford's race track, and about a mile from the Dey house.* 

From October 9 until November 27, 1780, the army was again 
encamped at Totowa,* evidently on the same site as during the preceding 
July ; but as there was a greater array of troops at this time, they cov- 
ered a more extended area. Lafayette now held the left,* his Light 
Infantry corps, formed in August,* with Major Lee's Virginia troop of 
Light Horse, occupying a small elevation on the extreme east, along the 
eastern bank of the GofHe stream, where it flows into the Passaic 
river,* not far from the present suburb of Paterson, known as Hawthorne. 
He had his headquarters near the Ryerson homestead, Mr. Richard 
Degray's barn now occupying almost the precise site. On his left 
stretched a fine plain, for a mile, to the Wagraw neighborhood. When he 
revisited the United States in 1824-5, he passed through this locality 
and was amused to see that some of his former soldiers had remem- 
bered the old camp, and had put up a rough board sig^ to designate 
it, on the Goffle brook.^ 

The main army was encamped on a broad plateau stretching from the 
Passaic river perhaps half a mile, to the base of the Preakness mountain, 
and at an elevation of from fifty to one hundred and fifty feet above the 
river, so that it was admirably situated for defence. Several ample 
fields afforded fine opportunities for exercising the troops in military 
evolutions. The Grand Parade ground was near the Falls,* the spot 
being, now built over by the second ward of the city of Paterson, then 
undreamed of. The army was stretched along the base of the Preakness 
hills for a distance of six or seven miles, from Wagraw on the left wing to 
Lower Preakness, or Singack,* as it is generally called, on the right. 
The advanced g^ard, consisting of Moy land's Dragoons and Major Parr's 
Rifle Corps, were stationed south of the Passaic river, the former near 
the Little Falls, to protect the approach from Newark and Elizabeth* 
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town from the west side of the First Mountain, as well as the road 
through the Great Notch, while the Rifle Corps occupied a broad 
ravine northeast of the Notch, in a position to command it, and also to 
patrol the roads leading into it from Acquackanonk and Newark.** 
Although Major Parr's corps held this post less than two weeks, being 
then removed a mile or two further west, where he could protect the 
Cranetown Gap and the Notch at the same time," his former position is 
to this day known by the people in the neighborhood as " the Rifle 
Camp/' Thirty or forty years ago, the remains were still plainlj' visible 
of the ovens built by the riflemen for their meagre baking. It is said 
that Washington caused a lookout to be erected on the summit of the 
peak on the east side of the Notch, whence he could obtain a clear view 
of the whole country for twenty miles or more, including New York^ 
Newark, Elizabethtown, Haverstraw, Hackensack, etc. Tradition also 
asserts that he caused great masses of stones to be piled up on this hill, 
to be rolled down upon any troops that might undertake to force a 
passage through the gap. 

The General doubtless had pleasant recollections of his first stay at 
the Dey mansion, and therefore occupied it in October and November, 
when the army was again in the vicinity. It certainly was not at all 
convenient to the army ; so remote, indeed, that he felt constrained to 
relieve the officers of the day from attending at headquarters " when 
there was nothing more than common to report."" General Kno\% 
with his artillery, may have been within a mile or two of headquarters ;'* 
the main body of the army was at least three or four miles distant, 
while Lafayette was seven or eight miles from Washington ; Moyland's 
Dragoons and Parr's Riflemen were from two to four miles to the 
southwest. It is a common tradition in the neighborhood, and one 
borne out by contemporaneous records, that Washington had reason at 
this time to anticipate attempts to effect his capture; consequently, 
there was excellent cause for his keeping himself out of the reach of 
possible raids by Simcoe's daring cavalry, or any other party that might 
seek to secure his person. His selection of camp ground and headquar- 
ters was well calculated to prevent surprise. The First Mountain 
formed a natural defence for his army ; the Passaic river another ; back 
of that arose a steep bluff, surmounted by the plateau already mentioned ; 
then came the Preakness hill : over this range, in one of the most beautiful 
valleys, stood the dwelling of Colonel Dey. Charming vistas extended 
for many miles through the openings in the mountains in almost 
every direction, and the plain was traversed by roads leading to New-. 
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ark, Elizabcthtown, Springfield, Middletown and Southern New Jersey ; 
to Totowa, Acquackanonk and Hackensack on the southeast, and Para- 
mus, Pompton and Ringwood toward the northeast. 

A century ago, the building must have been one of the finest in New 
Jersey, for it is yet remarkable for its architectural symmetry and the 
artistic finish of the masonry. It is about one hundred yards from the 
main road, facing south ; it is two stories in height, with a double 
pitch roof, through which a recent owner has pierced some windows, 
giving it the appearance of a mansard. The building is about fifty-two 
feet long, and about thirty feet deep. The front is of brick, the doorway 
and windows trimmed with polished brown sandstone, squared and set 
in the most accurate manner; the sides and rear are of rubble work, the 
windows and doors trimmed with brick, the sides above the eaves being 
carried up in brick. All the masonry is laid up in yellow clay, pointed 
on the outside with mortar, yet the walls are perfectly firm, and are 
apparently good for another hundred years. The timbers, where 
exposed, in the cellar and attic, are of hewn oak, of the most massive 
description, and all morticed and pinned with wooden pins. Through 
the centre, from south to north, runs a hall, twelve feet wide, on either 
side of which are two rooms, a fireplace faced with rubbed brown 
sandstone in each. The ceilings on the first floor are about nine feet, 
and on the second floor eight feet high. Nearly all the rooms are 
decorated with quaint old wooden cornices, grooved in a peculiar 
manner. According to the Marquis de Chastellux, Washington occu- 
pied four of the rooms " — probably two on each floor. Tradition has 
mainly preserved reminiscences of one room — in the southeast corner 
•of the first floor ; this is pointed out as " Washington's room." It was 
his audience chamber and dining room ; the family dined in the great 
hall. The space above the fireplace in the General's ofiice is ornamented 
with elaborate paneling and grooved woodwork, to correspond with the 
cornices. The walls, Washington is said to have had papered at his 
own expense, and the paper was not removed until about ten years ago. 
The account given by de Chastellux of his stay at this house in Novem- 
ber, 1780, is one of the most entertaining passages in his exceedingly 
interesting " Travels," and the glimpse it gives of Washington at the 
table is charming. 

So far as is known, the British never attempted to molest the Amer- 
ican troops at Totowa but once. Then a party of the Continentals who 
had been on a foray toward Acquackanonk, were chased by Hessians. 
They retreated successfully across the Totowa bridge, which they 
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destroyed. The British followed, and in their eager haste attempted to 
wade through the river, here quite shallow, the officers mounted on the 
backs of the privates! A few volleys from the Americans on the 
opposite Heights checked their ardor, and they hastily retired. 

A few words may not be out of place regarding the Dey family. In 
the records of the Reformed Dutch Church of New York we find the 
marriage on December 28, 1641, of ** Dirck Janszen, j. m. Van Amsterd. 
en Jannetje Theunis, j. d. als Voren." The bachelor and spinster were 
both from Amsterdam. According to the Dutch custom, their first son 
was named Jan, after his paternal grandfather, and the second, baptized 
September 24, 1656, received the name of his maternal grandfather, 
Teunis. Among the same records we find, January 16, 1685, "Teunis 
Deij,'* j. m.. Van N. Yorck, en Anneken Schouten, j. d. als boven, beijde 
wonende alhier." Teunis owned a farm of five and a half acres, 309 feet 
front on Broadway, and 800 feet deep to the Hudson River, the farm 
being now intersected by Dey street.'* He had a son Dirck, baptized 
in New York March 27, 1687. In 171 7 (October 9), Dirrick Dey, "of 
the County of Bergen in the Province of East New Jersey, yeoman," 
bought for £120 oi the heirs of Thomas Hart, one of the original Twelve 
Proprietors of East Jersey, a tract of land on the " Singhack Brook," 
containing 600 acres, ** besides ten in the hundred allowance for Barrens 
and highways." " In 1730, " Dirick Dey of Pachgannick,** yeoman," for 
;^50 bought of Peter Sonmans a triangular plot of 200 acres in the same 
neighborhood." He left a son Theunis, who probably erected the 
dwelling which Washington made his headquarters. He was a Colonel 
of the Bergen County Regiment of Militia in the early part of 1776, his 
son Richard (Derrick) being Captain in the same regiment, and after- 
wards Major." Theunis was in the New Jersey Assembly in 1776, and 
in 1779, ^7^0 ^^^ ^78' represented Bergen county in the Council, 
returning to the Assembly in 1783. In 1780, Mrs. Colonel (Theunis) 
Dey and Mrs. Major (Richard) Dey were appointed on the Committee 
of Bergen County Ladies to raise funds for the relief of the American 
troops." Soon after the war, Richard Dey was Sheriff of Bergen 
county, County Collector, General of Militia, and held other ofHces. In 
1801 he sold his homestead, with 355 acres of land, to Garret Neafie and 
John Neafie, of New York City, for ;C3,ooo." The Deys have utterly 
disappeared from Preakness for nearly three-quarters of a century, and 
the very name of this once wealthy and powerful family is scarcely 
remembered in the region they once controlled, A son of Richard, 
Anthony Dey, was one of the founders of Jersey City, and for many 
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years wielded great influence there." Others of the family removed 
early in the present century to Onondaga county, N. Y. Their once 
proud estate at Singack has passed through many hands during the last 
seventy years, and now the homestead, sadly shorn of its princely area, 
is owned by Dr. John M. Howe, of Passaic, N. J., but is only occupied 
by his farmer, more than half the house being vacant. 

WILLIAM NELSON 

* MS. Journal of William S. Pennington, Lieutenant Company A, Second Artillery. Lieutenant 

Pennington was Governor of New Jersey, 1813-15 'So the writer is informed by Samuel A. 

Van Saun, Esq., of Paterson, grandson of Samuel Van Saun. . . .' Adjutant Whiting's Revolutionary 

Orders, 117-141 * Ibid, 117 * Thacher's Military Journal, 207 • "Travels in North 

America in the years lySo, 1781, and 178a," by the Marquis de Chastellux, Vol. I., 103. . . .* Local 
traditions. De Caffelis the Dutch for " The Fork." The ancient Pompton road forks here. . . . 
'Adjutant Whiting, 117....* Wagraw, Totowa, Preakness and SIngack are Indian names of 
localities. Totowa extended on the northwest to Singack, frequently called by the inhabitants 
"The Singack," and Preakness adjoins Singack on the northeast. The limits of the various 
neighborhoods thus designated by the Indians are of course vague, and this accounts for the indiff- 
erent locating of Washington's headquarters at this time at "Totowa," "Preakness," "near the 

Passaic Falb/' and " Singack." " Adjutant Whiting. 117 " Ibid, 122 " Ibid, 120 

^ Chastellux, I., 1 19 ^* Ibid, 1 16. . . . ** In Dutch dij is the equivalent of thigh. Is this the origin 

of the name ? ** Valentine's Histoiy of New York, 280 ; N. Y. Gen. and Biog. Record, April, 

1876, p. 58, where additional particulars of the first four generations of Deys may be found. . . . 
" Beigen County (N. J.) Deeds. . . ^* A. lapstu penna for Pachquannick, as the name is elsewhere 
written in the same deed. ..." Adjutant-General Stryker's** Officers and Men of New Jersey in the 
Revolutionary War," 339, 351, 364. . . .** Moore's Diary of the Revolution, II., 297. . . .** Bergen 
County Deeds. . . .** Winfield's Hudson County, 286. 
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LETTERS OF WASHINGTON 



NINETEEN 

HOW FOR THE FIRST TIMS 

PUBLISHED 

I78O-I78I 

LXXI 
Communicated hy Joseph W. Dxexel 
Head Quarters Morristowny 

14th Fabry, 1780 
Sir 

I have considered your favor of this 
date with its inclosure. 

There does not appear to me any 
reason upon which the soldiers are en- 
titled to, or can claim the Continental 
fire arms, at the expiration of their 
time of service. The act of Assembly 
is very plain. As an encouragement 
for men to bring their own arms into 
the army, it offers a certain bounty, 
and to such as do not, a lesser sum. 
The difference which is given to the 
former appears to have been designed 
as a compensation for the use of the 
arms, nor can any construction whatso- 
ever authorize the latter to carry off 
arms &c the property of the Continent. 
I am sir Your obt 
& very hble Servt 

Go. Washington 
Col Jackson 

LXXII 
Communicated by Ella Bassett Washington 
Morristown May 5th 1780 
Dear Sir 

Your Letters of the 26th of March & 

fourth of last month came safe to hand — 

With respect to the Lotts I purchased 

at Mercer's sale, as I have no Deeds for 



them, nor in short know not upon what 
footing the matter stands, I do not in- 
cline to give any assurance of parting 
with the whole, or part of them at this 
time — What may happen hereafter I 
am unable to say — circumstances must 
govern — 

By a letter of the 5th of Deer last 
from Colo Fairfax, I am informed that 
he had in consequence of my earnest 
request to him to appt another attorney, 
and the information he had reed that 
his Estate in Virginia was either confis- 
cated or about to be so, sent a power to 
Robt Carter Nicholas Esqr to take 
charge of his affairs and as I had also 
wrote to Mr Nicholas on this subject I 
will await his answer before I do any- 
thing respecting Colo Fairfax's busi- 
ness. — if his information or apprehen- 
sions are well founded I should think it 
a cruel proceeding as the uniform tenor 
of his conduct has been friendly to the 
rights of this Country — ^his going to 
England the result of necessity and be- 
fore hostilities either commenced or 
were thought of, and his return with his 
family in a manner impracticable 

Bergen County Jersey 6th July 1780 

I had wrote thus far when some thing 
intervening, I was obliged to postpone 
my letter — a succession of business^ of 
one kind and another occasioned my 
laying it aside 'till I had altogether for- 
got I had begun a letter to you — ^and 
the constant moving state of the army 
since the 7 th of last month has kept me 
from my Papers, & from the discovery 
of my havg begun a letter to you till 
now. — Thus much by way of apology — 
if the reason is admissible. 

The Gazettes will have given you aa 
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acct of the enemy's movements on the 
7th & 23d of last month from Elizabeth- 
town-point, & of their having taken 
Post there from the one date to the 
other ; there can be no occasion there- 
fore to detail the acct in this place ; but 
I may lament in the bitterness of my 
soul, that the fatal policy which has per- 
vaded all our measures from the begin* 
ing of the war, & which no experience 
however dear bought can change, should 
have reduced our army to so low an 
€bb, as not to have given a more effect- 
ual opposition to those movements than 
we did ; or that we should be obliged 
to be removing our stores from place to 
place to keep them out of the way of 
the enemy instead of driving that enemy 
from our Country — ^but our weakness 
invited these insults, &. why they did 
not attempt at least to do more than 
they did, I cannot conceive. Nor will 
it be easy to make any one at the dis- 
tance of 400 miles believe that our army, 
weakened as it is by the expiration of 
Men's enlistments, should at times be 
live or six days together without meat — 
then as many without bread — and once 
or twice, two or three days together 
without either — and that, in the same 
army, there should be numbers of men 
with scarcely as much cloathing as 
would cover their nakedness and at least 
a fourth of the whole with not even the 
shadow of a blanket severe as the winter 
has been, — Under these circumstances 
it is no difficult matter to conceive what 
a time I must have had to keep up appear- 
ances & prevent the most disastrous 
consequences. — 

It may be asked how these things 
have come to pass ? the answer is plain 



— & may be ascribed to the want of sys* 
tem, not to say foresight — originally (if 
it is not still the case with some) to a 
fatal jealousy (under our circumstances) 
of a standing army — ^by which means 
we neglected to obtain Soldiers for 
the war when zeal & patriotism run 
high, & men were eager to engage for a 
trifle or for nothing ; the consequence 
of which has been that we have pro- 
tracted the war — expended millions & 
tens of miUions of pounds which might 
have been saved, & have a new army to 
raise & discipline once or twice a year 
& with which we can undertake nothing 
because we have nothing to build upon, 
as the men are slipping from us every 
day by means of their expiring enlist- 
ments — To these fundamental errors, 
may be added another which I expect 
will prove our ruin, & that is the relin- 
quishment of Congressional powers, to 
the states individually — all the business 
is now attempted^ for it is not done, by a 
timid kind of recommendation from 
Congress to the States ; the consequence 
of which is, that instead of pursuing one 
uniform system which in the execution 
shall corrispond in time & manner, each 
state undertakes to determine — 

ist Whether they will comply or not 
2nd In what manner they will do 
it& 

3d in what time-— by which means 
scarcely any one measure is, or can be 
executed, while great expences are in- 
curred & the willing & zealous states 
ruined. In a word our measures are 
not under the influence and direction of 
one Council, but thirteen, each of which 
is actuated by local views and politics, 
without considering the fatal conse« 
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quences of not complying with plans 
Trhich the united wisdom of America in 
its representative capacity have digested, 
or the unhappy tendency of delay, mu- 
tilation or alteration — I do not scruple 
to add & I give it decisively as my 
opinion — that unless the states will con- 
tent themselves with a full & well chosen 
representation in Congress & vest that 
body with absolute powers in all matters 
relative to the great purposes of War, 
and of general concern (by which the 
States unitedly are affected, reserving to 
themselves all matters of local & inter- 
nal polity for the regulation of order & 
good government) we are attempting an 
impossibility, & very soon shall become 
(}£ it is not already the case) a many 
headed monster — a heterogenious mass 
— that never will or can steer to the 
same point — The contest among the 
different states mnv is not which shall do 
most for the common cause — but which 
shall do least, hence arise disappoint- 
ments & delay, one state waiting to see 
what another will or will not do through 
fear, — of doing too much & by their 
deliberations, alterations, & sometimes 
refusals to comply with the requisitions 
of Congress^ after that Congress spent 
months in reconciling (as far as it is 
possible) jarring interests in order to 
frame their resolutions as far as the 
nature of the case will admit, upon 
principles of equality — 

There is another source from whence 
much of our present distress, & past 
difficulties have flowed ; and that is the 
hope & expectation which seizes the 
States, & Congress toward the close of 
every year, that Peace must take place 
in the winter — This never fails to pro- 



duce an apathy which lulls them inta 
ease and security, & involves the most 
distressing consequences at the opening 
of every Campaign. — We may rely 
upon it, that we shall never have Peace 
till the enemy are convinced that we are 
in a condition to carry on the war. — It 
is no new maxim in politics that for a 
nation to obtain Peace, or insure it, It 
must be prepared for war. — 

But it is time for me to recollect 
myself, & quit a subject which would 
require a folio volume to illucidate, & 
expose the folly of our measures — To 
rectify past blunders is impossible, but 
we might profit by the experience of 
them, tho' even here I doubt, as I am 
furnished with many instances to the 
contrary. 

After the enemy had manoeuvered in 
the Jerseys — not much I think to their 
advantage or credit, they as you may 
have seen by the acct published, sud* 
denly left the State and by their move- 
ments, seemed to threaten our Posts on 
the North river — this, as we were ap- 
prehensive of them before, induced us 
to make such advances that way as gave 
us a moral certainty of covering and 
securing them — whether the enemy's 
plans were changed herebyi or whether 
their only views were to occupy certain 
grounds which they conceived would 
hereafter be of use to us, in order to 
drain it of its forage, I shall not undertake 
to say, but the fact is that after being 
on board their Vessels two or three 
days in the No River they disembarked 
about four miles above KLingsbridge & 
Incamped across from thence over to 
the East river or Sound where they 
have lain ever since foraging, finding 
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this to be the case, & knowing it was 
not in my power to dislodge them, I 
came to this place to refresh my Troops 
— ^wait the expected reinforcements by 
Drafts — & the arrival of the french fleet, 
— thus the matter stands at present, 
what events may cast up hereafter the 
womb of time must discover. 

Letters of this length will be the best 
apology I can make for the infrequency 
of them, for were they not rare, they 
would be insufferable — My best affec- 
tions attend my Sister and the Family — 
With sentiments of the most perfect 
regard, I am most 

Sincerely Yrs 

Go. Washington 
rield-g Lewis Esq 

Fredericksburg — 
P. S. You will be so good as to 
let the Inclosed Letters be properly 
forwarded 

G. W. 

LXXIII 

Communicated by J. Canon Brevoort 
Head Qrs Morris Town 
June 3 1780 
DrSir 

Under our present expectations of the 
daily arrival of the Fleet and Army from 
France at Rhode Island — ^and of opera- 
tions that may be consequent — ^it is of 
great importance that the means of con- 
veying intelligence between Providence 
& Head Qrs should be placed on the 
most certain & expeditious footing — I 
therefore request that you wiU, without 
the least delay, have a proper number 
of trusty diligent Expresses established 
on the communication between those two 
places at suitable stations You will 
from what was done in a like manner on 



a former occasion readily know the [best] 
route and the stages — The same [cir- 
cumstances] make it necessary that we 
should be [ready at] the best & earliest 
state we can to move the Army as cir- 
cumstances may require ; I therefore 
wish you to have all the Horses belong- 
ing to it, which are or will be probably 
fit for service in a short time, collected 
in pastures within the vicinity of Camp 
as soon as it can be done. We may 
have immediate occasion for them, and 
if by any means this should not be the 
case, they may be recruiting here from 
the state of the Grass as well as at any 
other place. 

I am Dr Sir Yr most Obedt &c 
G. Washington 
Major Genl Greene Q. M. Genl. 

LXXIV 

Communicated by Joseph W. Drezel 

June 7, [i7]8a 
My Lord — 

The enemy landed at DeHarts Point 
last night in considerable force — and are 
advancing rapidly this way. 

They may aim at our Camp or they 
may only intend to proceed as far as the 
mountains and file off to the left making 
a sweep of all the forage Cattle &c. in 
their way. 

In any case we ought to collect the 
Militia to give them all the opposition 
in our power. I request your Lordship 
to give the alarm as extensively as you 
can in your quarter and to remain to 
form them as they collect and march 
them towards the enemy with direction 
to skirmish on their left flank — We shall 
as quick as possible move forward with 
the Army. 
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I wish your Lordship's particular at- 
tention to the Militia — 

I am yr Lordships 
Most Obedt Servt 
Go. Washington 
Major Genl Lord Stirling 

The enemy were on the road from E 
Town to Springfield— We shall move 
towards Chatham. 

LXXV 
Communicated by Joseph J. Cooke 
Head Quarters, 20th July 1780 
An idea has occurred to me my dear 
Madam, which if perfectly consistent 
with the views of the female patriots 
may perhaps extend the utility of their 
subscriptions. — It is to deposit the 
amount in the Bank & receive Bank 
notes in lieu of it to purchase the arti- 
cles intended. 

This while serviceable to the Bank and 
advancing its operations seems to have 
no inconvenience to the intentions of 
the Ladies. — By uniting the efforts of 
patriotism they will reciprocally promote 
each other — & I should imagine the La- 
dies will have no objection to a union 
with the Gentlemen. 

But I beg Madam the suggestion I 
have taken the liberty to make may not 
have the least attention paid to it, if the 
sentiments of all the fair associates do 
not perfectly coincide. 

I have the honor to be with 

perfect respect & esteem Madam 
Yr Most Obedt Servt 
Go. Washington 
Mrs Presidt Reed 

LXXVI 
Commnoicated by Thomas Addis Emmet 

Peeks Kill August ist 1780 
Sir 

I beg leave to inform your Excellency, 



that the exigency of the service makes 
it necessary for me to call the German 
Battalion from Sunbtiry to join this 
army, & that I must embrace the earlist 
opportunity to transmit an order for the 
purpose. I have thought it proper to 
communicate this to your Excellency, 
that you may if you deem it essential, 
supply its place by incorporating & 
ordering a number of your militia to 
act in that quarter. Had the requisition 
of the Honorable the Committee of 
Congress to the State for men to fill her 
battalions, been even nearly complied 
with, and which I thought as they did, 
the Public interest requured, I should 
have foregone the advantages which 
would have been derived from the ser- 
vice of this Corps and continued it at 
its present station, but this not having 
been the case, I am compelled to avail 
myself of its aid 

I have the the honor to be with the 
greatest respect 

Your Excellency's 
Most Obet Hble Servant 

Go. Washington 
His Excellency 

Govr. Reed 

LXXVII 
Commnnicated by J. C. McGoire 
Head Quarters 
Bergen County 
22nd July 1780 
Dear Sir, 

Your favor of the i8th came to my 
hands last night — Considering the deli- 
cate situation in which I stand with 
respect to General Gates, I feel an un- 
willingness to give any opinion (even in 
a confidential way) in a matter in which 
he is concerned lest my sentiments (be- 
ing known) should have unfavourable in* 
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terpreution ascribed to them by illib- 
eral minds — ^I will however state facts, 
and leave you to draw inferences, with 
respect to the promotion required. 

Custom (for I do not recoDect any 
resolve of Congress authorizing it) has 
established a kind of right to the pro- 
motion of Brigadiers in State lines, 
when there are Regiments, enough to 
require a Brigadier to command — There 
can be no objection therefore to the 
Gentn named, on this ground. 

By the practice of our Army, never 
less than four Regiments are placed in 
a brigade, but in cases of necessity. — 
The quota of Regiments allotted to the 
State of Virginia originally were 15 — 
In the year 1778 there was an incor- 
poration of some of them by the Com- 
mittee of arrangement (sent to the 
White Plains) ; & approved, to the best 
of my recollection by Congress — this 
reduced them to — ; one of which is 
now at Fort Pitt. The State of Vir- 
ginia at this time (Since the recall of 
Weedon) has 4 Brigrs in pay, & two in 
active service — Those in captivity will 
be injured if they should not return to 
actual command when they are ex- 
changed ; & they can have no command 
out of their own line — nor can there be 
any in it if new Bs. are made. The 
State was about to raise 5,000 men, 4,000 
of which is, more than probably as 
many as they will get — & were I to form 
my judgment from our usual disap- 
pointments & the customary deficiency 
in these cases, I should not expect 3,000 
men,— 

At the request of Govr. Jefiferson & 
from a list of the officers of the Virga 
line (not in captivity) I have made a 



temporary formation of these Troops 
into Six (or as the case may be) Seven 
Regiments, till they are surcharged — 
there being officers enough in the State 
for this purpose — 

The case of S — ns is not singular it 
frequently happens — & in the nature of 
things must happen while we depend 
upon Militia and the appointment of 
officers of his rank are in the Executive 
of each State — I have no doubt but 
that several instances of this kind will 
occur under my immediate command 
in the course of the Campaign (if our 
intended operation goes forward) It 
is unavoidable, while we depend upon 
Militia for field Service. 

The Gentn who is the subject of your 
Letter is a brave officer, & a well mean- 
ing man, but his withdrawing from 
Service at the time he did last year, 
could not be justified on any ground — 
there was not, to my knowledge, the 
smallest cause for dissatisfaction — and 
the season and circumstances were to- 
tally opposed to the measure, even if 
cause had existed, till matters assume a 
different aspect than they wore at the 
time of his proffered resignation. 

From this state of facts, which I be- 
lieve to be candid and impartial you 
will judge of the propriety, or impropri- 
ety of the promotion in question & act 
accordingly — 

If any letter of mine to Colo. Har- 
rison (Speaker to the Virginia House of 
Delegates) could have a tendency to in- 
jure rather than promote the service in 
which we are engaged, the operation of 
it & my intention, are as far apart as 
the North pole is from the South. — In 
May, after the Marquis', arrival with 
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assurances of speedy succour from 
France, I wrote to Col. Harrison (which 
I had not done for many months before) 
& informed him knowing the assembly 
was then sitting — of the totally deranged 
situation of our affairs — of our distresses 
—of the utter impracticability of avail- 
ing ourselves of the generous aid unless 
the States would rouse from the Torper 
that had seized them — and observed — 
that 

" This is a decisive moment — one (I 
'^ will go further and say) tAe most im- 
*^ portant America has seen. The Court 
** of France has made a glorious effort for 
** our deliverance and if we disappoint 
** its intentions by our supineness we 
** must become contemptible in the eyes 
*^ of all mankind ; nor can we after that 
*^ venture to confide that our allies will 
'' persist in an attempt to establish what 
'' it will appear we want inclination, or 
** ability to assist them in 

" Every view of our own circumstances 
** ought to determine us to the most vig- 
** orous efforts ; but there are considera- 
*^ tions of an other kind that should have 
** equal weight — ^The combined fleets 
** of France and Spain last year were 
*^ greatly superior to those of the enemy 
** — The enemy nevertheless sustained 
** no material damage, and at the close 
^' of the Campaign have given a very 
" important blow to our allies — This 
** Campaign the difference between the 
*' fleets from every acct I have been 
** able to collect will be inconsiderable — 
*^ indeed it is far from clear that there 
** will not be an equality — what are we 
" to expect will be the case if there shd 
" be another Campaign ? — In all proba- 
" bility the advantage will be on the side 



of the English, and then what will 
become of America ?— We ought not 
to deceive ourselves — The maritime 
resources of Great Britain are more 
substantial & real than those of 
France and Spain united — The com- 
merce is more extensive than that of 
both her rivals ; and it is an axiom 
that the Nation which has the most 
extensive commerce will always have 
the most powerful Marine. Were 
these arguements less convincing the 
fact speaks for itself — her progress in 
the course of the last year is an in- 
contestible proof — It is true France 
in a manner created a fleet in a very 
short space, and this may mislead us 
in the judgement we form of her naval 
abilities. But if they be any compar- 
ison with those of G. Britain, how 
comes it to pass that all the force of 
Spain added she has lost so much 
ground in so short a time, as now to 
have scarcely a superiority. — We 
should consider what was done by 
France as a violent and unnatural ef- 
fort of the Government, which for 
want of sufficient foundation cannot 
continue to operate proportionable 
effects. 

" In Modem wars the longest purse 
must chiefly determine the event ; — ^I 
fear that of the enemy will be found 
to be so — ^Though the government is 
deeply in debt, and of course poor, 
the Nation is rich & their riches af- 
ford a fund which will not be easily 
exhausted. — Besides their system of 
public credit is such, that it is capable of 
greater exertions than that of any other 
nation. — Speculatists have been a long 
time foretelling its downfall, but we 
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^' see no symptoms of the catastrophe 

■ *' being very near — I am persuaded it 

** will at least last out the War, & then 

'** in the opinion of many of the best 



*^ politicians it will be a National ad- 
■** vantage — If the War should terminate 
"** successf uUy the Crown will have ac* 
** quired such influence and power that 
^' it may attempt anything and a bank- 
■** ruptcy will probably be made the 
** ladder to climb to absolute authority 
^' — Administration may perhaps wish 
'*' to drive matters to this issue — ^At any 
^' rate they will not be sustained by an 
^' apprehension of it from forcing the 
** resources of the State It will pro- 
^* mote their present purposes on which 
"** their all is at stake, & it may pave the 
** way to triumph more effectually over 
" the Constitution — ^With this disposi- 
^^ tion, I have no doubt that ample 
^^ means will be found to prosecute the 
*** War with the greatest vigor " 

" France is in a very different posi- 
** tion, the abilities of her present finan- 
"^'cier has done wonders — By a wise 
*^ administration of the revenues aided 
** by advantageous loans he has avoided 
** all the necessity of additional taxes — 
■** But I am well informed — ^if the War 
^' continues another Campaign he will 
** be obliged to have recourse to the 
'*' Taxes usual in time of War, which 
"** are very heavy — ^and which the people 
^' in France are not in a condition to 
** endure for any duration — ^When this 
** necessity commences, France makes 
^' war on ruinous terms ; and England 
'''from her individual wealth will find 
^' much greater facilities in supplying 
** her exigencies " 

** Spain derives great wealth from her 



** mines but not so great as is generally 
" imagined, of late years the profit to 
" Governmt is essentially diminished— 
" Commerce and industry are the best 
" Mines of a Nation ; both which are 
*• wanting to her — I am told her treas- 
** ury is far from being so well filled as 
" we have flattered ourselves She also 
" is much divided on the propriety of 
" the War — there is a strong party 
** against it. The temper of the nation 
'' is too sluggish to admit of great exer- 
" tion — & though the Courts of the two 
** Kingdoms are closely linked together; 
** there never has been in any of their 
** wars a perfect harmony of measures 
'' nor has it been in this ; which has 
" already been no small detriment to 
'' the common cause 

^' 1 mention these things to shew that 
** the circumstances of our aUies as well 
" as our own, call for Peace ; to obtain 
*^ which we must make one great efibrt 
'' this Campaign. The present instance 
" of the friendship of the Court of 
" France is attended witli every circum- 
'* stance that can render it important 
'' and agreeable that can interest our 
" gratitude, or fire our emulation — If we 
" do our duty we may even hope to 
" make the Campaign decisive on this 
" Continent. But we musi do our duty 
** in Earnest— ot disgrace and ruin will 
" attend us — I am sincere in declaring a 
'' full persuasion that the succour will 
'' be fatal to us if our measures are not 
" adequate to the emergency " 

" The Committee of Congress in their 
"late Address to the several States, 
" have given a just picture of our Situ- 
" ation — I very much doubt its making 
'' the desired impression, & if it does 
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^' not, I shall consider our lethargy as 
** incurable — The present juncture is so 
** interesting, that if it does not produce 
" correspondent exertions, it will be a 
" proof, that motives of honor, public 
** good & even self preservation, have 
** lost their influence on our minds '* 

If there is anything in the foregoing 
quotation of my Letter to Col Harrison 
that could prejudice the Service, I must 
abide the consequences, for I certainly 
wrote what is recited — not officially as 
you will readily perceive, but in a pri- 
vate letter to a friend, whose influence 
together with that of every well wisher 
of the cause,, I wanted to engage, as I 
thought it high time that every Engine 
should be at work. — The whole of what 
I wrote on the points you mention, are 
faithfully transcribed, that you may 
judge how far it could prejudice the 
Service — ^with the greatest esteem & re- 
gard 

I am Dear Sir Yr Afft Humble Servt 

G. Washington 
Joseph Jones Esq. 

P. S. The latter clause of the quota- 
tion of my Letter to Col Harrison I am 
not absolutely certain was sent— The 
original draught contained it, but I am 
in some doubt whether it was copied, 
or not— This I mention that there may 
be no possible mis-information on my 
part. 

LXXVIII 

Communicated by Joseph J. Cooke 
Head Qrs. Orange Town, 

Aug loth 1780 
Madam. 

I have the honor to thank you for 
your favor of the 31st Ulto. 



It was not xpy intention to divert the 
benevolent donation of the Ladies from 
the channel they wished it to flow in, — 
I gave my opinion in consequence of 
their request, but I shall be equally 
ready to subscribe to theirs — ^and will ex- 
cute their commands in the manner most 
agreable to themselves. — At the same 
time, I have my apprehensions (from the 
peculiar circumstances of our Army) 
that a taste of hard money may be pro- 
ductive of much discontent, as we have 
none but depreciated paper for their 
pay. 

A few provident Soldiers will, proba- 
bly, avail themselves of the advantages 
which may result from the generous 
bounty of two hard dollars in spicie — 
but it is equally probable that it will be 
the means of bringing punishment on a 
number of others, whose propensity ta 
drinking, overcoming all other consider- 
ations, too frequently leads them into 
irregularities, & disorders which must be 
corrected. — 

A Shirt would render the condition of 
the Soldiery in general much more com- 
fortable than it is at present, & no pros- 
pect of public supplies (in any degree 
adequate to our wants) are yet opened 
to my view — The provisions made, or 
making for the Troops of Pensylvania» 
and the late importation from France, is 
small in comparison of our aggregate 
call, and affords a melancholy prospect 
of continued sufferings; — 

I have the honor to be Madam, 
With the most perfect respect, 
Yr most Obedt Servt 
Go. Washingtok 
Mrs Presidt Reed, Phila. 
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LXXIX 

Communicated by Joseph J. Cooke 
Head Quarters Orange Town 
20th Aug 1780 
Dear Sir 

I had this morning the honor of yours 
of the 17th from Trenton. When I or- 
dered the Militia of Pennsylvania to 
assemble at their place of rendezvous, I 
was in hopes that our supply of provis- 
ions would have been adequate to their 
subsistence with the Army: But, from 
repeated and a late pointed representa- 
tion from the Commy General, I find 
myself very unfortunately disappointed. 
I can, with every exertion, scarcely keep 
the Army in this Camp (intirely Conti- 
nental) fed from day to day. In this 
situation, it will be only adding to our 
distress to bring forward the Men under 
your Excellency's command — to halt 
them any where between this and Dela- 
ware would be in fact the same thing, and 
altho' ordering them back to their Coun- 
ties may be attended with some incon- 
veniences and delays hereafter, yet ne- 
cessity constrains me to do it in some 
measure. I would wish you immediately 
to send orders to those of the remoter 
Counties, who have not yet joined you, 
to return for the present, but to hold 
themselves in readiness to move again 
upon the shortest notice. Should you 
be of opinion that those of Philada and 
the neighbouring Counties, who are al- 
ready embodied and under your com- 
mand, could take a position in the County 
of Bucks, where they could be subsisted 
without interfering with the supplies 
coming on for the Army, I should pre- 
fer it to disbanding them ; for to be 
candid, I fear so much time will be lost 



in getting them out again after the sec- 
ond division of the French Troops and 
Ships (hourly expected) arrive, that the 
Season for action will have glided away, 
and that we shall on that account be 
unable to prosecute the intended opera- 
tion. But should your Excellency be of 
opinion that they may return home, and 
be collected again in the course of a few 
days when wanted — I shall have no 
objection. The Delaware Militia being 
but a handful of Men, and those armed 
and accoutred by the public, I have 
thought it better to order them forward 
than, by countermanding them, run the 
risque of losing the public Stores which 
they have drawn. I am infinitely obliged 
to you for providing your people with 
Camp Equipage, as it would not have 
been in my power to have furnished 
them with a sufficient quantity, if with 
any at all. 

It is a most mortifying reflexion, that 
we should not, at this advanced period 
of the Campaign have Magazines of 
Provisions for even one half the Men 
necessary for our intended operations. 
I can only hope that this is owing to the 
new Crop not having yet come into use, 
and that by the time of the arrival of the 
2d division, upon which the commence- 
ment of our operations will depend, we 
shall be in a situation to draw a head of 
Men together. I have every assurance 
from the French land and Sea Com- 
manders that the second Division may, 
without some very unexpected accident, 
be daily expected. Should we, upon 
the arrival of this reinforcement, be 
found, after all our promises of a co- 
operating force, deficient in Men — pro- 
vision and every other essential — your 
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Excellency can easily conceive what will 
be the opinion of our Allies, and of the 
World, and what will be the conse- 
quences in the deranged — distracted 
State of our Affairs. And that we shall 
be found in this situation, unless the 
most vigorous exertions are made by the 
several States to send in those supplies 
which are demanded of them, I am as 
well convinced as I am of any one thing 
in nature. 

Let me conjure you then my dear Sir 
to make the people use every moment of 
the time which we have, [remaining] 
The finest prospect [is] held out to 
us, and if we do not embrace the oppor- 
tunity which now presents itself, and 
which is certainly within our reach, if 
we will make use of the means in our 
power — can we expect ever to have the 
offer repeated ? 
I have the honor to be 

with great Respect and Esteem 
Yr Excellency's 

most obt and hbl Sert 

Go. Washington 
[Governor Joseph Reed] 

P. S. I duly reed your Excellency's 
favrs of the 3d and 7th. 

LXXX 

Commttnicated by J. C. McGuire 

Head Qrs Sept 9th 1780 
Dear Sir, 

I have heard that a new arrangement 
is about to take place in the Medical 
Department & that is likely, it will be a 
good deal curtailed with respect to its 
present appointments. Who will be the 
persons generally employed I am not 
informed, nor do I wish to know; — 



however I will mention to you, that I 
think Doctrs Craik & Cochran from 
their services, abilities & experience — 
and their close attention, have the strict- 
est claim to their Country's notice, & 
to be among the first officers in the Es- 
tablishment. 

There are many other deserving char- 
acters in the Medical line of the Army, 
but the reasons for my mentioning the 
above Gentlemen are, that I have the 
highest opinion of them — & have had 
it hinted to me that the new arrange- 
ment might possibly be influenced by a 
Spirit of party out of Doors, which 
would not operate in their favor. I will 
add no more than I am 

With the most perfect regd 

Yr most obdt Servt 
G. Washington 
The Honble Joseph Jones Esqr 
of Congress — at Philadelphia 

LXXXI 

Communicated by Simon Gratz 
HeadQrsOctr4 1780 
Sir 

Your favor of the 15 th ulto reached 
my quarters during my late absence 
from the Army. I am exceedingly 
obliged by your care of the Case of 
Liqueurs committed to your charge by 
Mr. Jay, as I am for that, which you so 
politely added. I have only to regret 
that they both suffered much by the 
roughness of the transportation. 
I am — Sir 

Yr most obt & Hble Ser. 
Go. Washington 
William Bingham Esqr 
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LXXXII 

Prom the original, gift of William A. Fitzhugb, 
In the New York Historical Society Library 

Head Qrs Passaic Falls, 
Oct 22, 1780 
Dear Sir 

The Gentn who will have the honor 
of presenting you with this letter is 
Major Genl Greene, a particular friend 
of mine, and one who I would beg leave 
to recommend to your civilities — He 
is going to take command of the South* 
em Army, and calls at Annapolis to 
make some arrangements with the State 
respecting its supplies which are turned 
into that direction. 

This Gentleman is so intimately ac- 
quainted with our situation and pros- 
pects — and can relate them with such 
accuracy, that I shall not trouble you 
with them — My best respects attend 
Mrs Fitzhugh and the young officer, 
whose final exchange is I hope not far 
distant ; if the Prisoners we have in this 
quarter wiU reach the date of his cap- 
tivity in the exchange we are about to 
make — The Comy is now gone in with 
powers to effect this purpose. 

I am Dr Sir 
Yr Obt & affecte Hble, 
Go. Washington 
[Hon. Wm. Fitzhugh, 

Maryland] 

P. S. I hope the Assemblies that are 
now sitting, or are about to sit, will not 
rise till they put three things in a fair & 
proper train. 

First, to give full & complete powers 
to Congress competent to all purposes 
of war. 

Secondly, by Loans & Taxes, to put 



our finances on a more respectable foot- 
ing than they are at present, and 

Thirdly, that they will endeavour to 
establish a permanent force — These 
things will secure our Independency 
beyond dispute — ^but to go on in our 
present system — Civil as well as mili- 
tary — is an useless and vain attempt- 
It is idle to suppose that raw and un- 
disciplined Men are fit to oppose regular 
Troops — and if they were, our present 
Military System is too expensive for any 
fund except that of an Eastern Nabob — 
and in the Civil line, instead of one 
head and directer, we have, or soon will 
have, thirteen, which is as much a mon- 
ster in politicks as it would be in the 
human form — Our prest distresses and 
future prospects of distress, arising from 
these and similar causes, is great, be- 
yond the powers of description, & 
without a change must end in our ruin. 
I am &c, 

G. W. 

LXXXIII 

Communicated by Pierre Van Cortlandt 

Head Quarters 
Preckiness 8th Novem 1780 
Sir, 

I have received yours of the 7 th with 
a Report of your Proceedings with the 
British Commrs of prisoners at your 
late meeting — I have thought proper 
to accede to the proposal of the several 
exchanges offered in the Returns num- 
bered 5, 6, 10, and shall take the speed- 
iest occasion to direct the Officer com- 
manding at Charlotte Barracks to send 
down the Officers who are the objects of 
the propositions. You will order the 
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several British and German corps men- 
tioned in the return No. 8 to be sent to 
New York in exchange for our privates 
now there. They will leave a Balance 
of upwards of 60 privates in our favor. 
I shall be ready to grant a passport for 
a Flag Vessell to proceed to Newport 
or providence to bring the prisoners 
from Rutland. I have it not in my 
power to accede to the proposed ex- 
change of Lt Col de Buypee for Lt 
Governor Hamilton (return No 7) ; that 
Gentleman, with Major Hayes, has been 
permitted by the State of Virginia to go 
to New York upon parole, but they will 
not consent at present to his final ex- 
change — In regard to the proposal of 
exchanging the Officers who will remain 
upon Long Island after the foregoing are 
carried into execution for a Division of 
the Convention Troops — I have only to 
say that I will enter into a negociation 
for such an exchange provided Lt Genl 
Burgoyne is made an object of it, but 
upon no other terms. And in respect 
to the further proposal of a general 
exchange of the Convention Troops, 
officers and men, for the prisoners of 
War taken to the Southward, as far as 
they will apply, you must be sensible 
that we are no ways prepared to enter 
upon that business, as we have but [a 
very] imperfect state of the prisoners in 
that quarter, and more especially as we 
have good reason to believe that a con- 
siderable number of prisoners have 
lately fallen into our hands there. An- 
other reason for my not wishing to inter- 
fere in the exchange of the Southern 
prisoners at present is that the Com- 
manding Officer in that district has 
powers competent to that purpose, so 



far as he may have prisoners of war in 
his hands. 

I am Sir 

yr most obt Servt 

G. Washington 
Abraham Skinner Esq 
C. G. P. 

LXXXIV 

From the original, a gift of William A. Fitzhugh, 
in the New York Historical Society Library 

Hd Qrs Passaic Falls, 
8th Novr 1780 
Dear Sir, 

I have now the pleasure to congratu- 
late you, Mrs Fitzhugh, and the Cornet 
on his exchange — It was compleated a 
few days ago, and the Commissary of 
Prisoners will forward the certificate or 
promulgation of it. 

The favourable prospect, which at 
one stage of the campaign was held up 
to view, has vanished like the morning 
dew, leaving scarce a trace behind it, 
but the recollection of past distresses 
on the score of Provisions, the want of 
wch continues to threaten us. 

Our accts from the Southward are 
vague and uncertain, but agreeable — 
If it be true that a body of French and 
Spanish Troops have landed in South 
Carolina, it may aid in the total destruc* 
tion of Cornwallis' Army — Another 
embarkation is talked of at New York — 
but this also is a matter suggestion — ^not 
certainty as to numbs — 

It is devoutly to be wished that the 
late resolves of Congress for regulating 
the Army and completing the Regiments 
for the War may receive all the energetic 
force of the respective Slates. Certain 
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I am, that if this measure had been 
adopted four, or even three years ago, 
that we might, at this time, have been 
sitting under our vines and fig trees in 
the full enjoyment of Peace & Inde- 
pendence. To attain which, the delay 
of the measure is unfortunate, it does 
not make it too late, but more necessary 
to enter upon it vigorously at this late 
hour. 

An army for the war, proper maga- 
2ines — and sufficient powers in Con- 
gress for all purposes cf war will soon 
put an end to it — ^but the expensive and 
ruinous system we were pursuing was 
more than the friends of any Nation 
upon Earth would bear, and served to 
increase the hopes of the enemy in 
proportion as the minds of our people 
were depressed, by a boundless pros- 
pect of expence, which was increasing 
as it rolled on like a snow ball. 

My best respects attend Mrs Fitzhugh 
— & Compliments to your Son — With 
much esteem and affecsion, 
I am Dr Sir 

Yr most Obedt Servt 

Go Washington 
The Honble Wm Fitzhugh Esqr 
Maryland 



LXXXV 

From the Livingston Correspondence. Com- 
municated by S. L. M. Barlow 

Head Quarters Passaic Falls 
19 Novemr 1780 
Dear Sir, 

I have been this day honored with 
your Excellency's favour of the i8th. 
You may be assured that I shall pursue 



the same measure this winter that I 
have invariably done heretofore — of 
sending every Horse that can possibly 
be spared to a distance from the part of 
the country which has been the seat of 
the Army during the Campaign, and as 
there will be fewer troops in Jersey this 
winter than usual, I hope the inhab- 
itants will find relief in proportion. 
The exertions of the State have been 
great, and it is intitled to every induN 
gence that the nature of the Service 
will allow. 

Your Excellency and the Legislature 
must be sufficiently acquainted with the 
State of the Army to know that our 
force, after the dismission of Levies, 
will admit but few troops to remain in 
Jersey. I shall throw all that can be 
spared, after securing West Point from 
any possible insult, on the communica- 
tion from Morris Town to King's Ferry; 
but as their number will be but few, 
they cannot be cantonned nearer to the 
Sound than Morris Town. They will 
occasionally keep patroles and light 
parties advanced to give notice of any 
approach of the Enemy. I am con- 
vinced that a force within striking dis- 
tance of an enemy, any thing short of a 
body sufficient to keep them in perfct 
awe, instead of affording protection to 
the inhabitants, only serve as an induce- 
ment to bring the enemy out upon them. 
I have the honor to be with 
very great Respect and Regard 
Yr Excellency's most obdt 
and humble Servt 
Go Washington 
His Excellency 

Governor Livingston. 
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LXXXVI 
Communicated by Mary E. Norwood 
Morristown 28th Nov. 1780 
Dear Sir, 

Both your letters of the 25 came to 
my hands this day. I received with 
much pleasure the report of your suc- 
cessful enterprize upon Fort St George 
and the vessel with stores in the harbor, 
and was particularly well pleased with . 
the destruction of the hay which must, 
I should conceive, be severely felt by 
the enemy at this time. 

I beg of you to accept my thanks for 
your judicious planning and spirited 
execution of this business, and that you 
will offer them to the officers and men 
who shared the honors of the enter- 
prize with you. The gallant behaviour 
of Mr. Munison gives him a fair claim to 
an appointment in the second regiment 
of Dragoons, or any other of the state 
to which he belongs, where there is a 
vacancy, and I have no doubt of his 
meeting with it accordingly, if you will 
make known his merit, with these sen* 
timents in his favor. 

You have my free consent to reward 
your gallant party with the little booty 
they were able to bring from the Ene- 
my's works. 

With much esteem & regard, 

I am Dear Sir, Yr most obed servt, 
[Col Tallmadge] ^Washington 

LXXXVII 

From the Livingston Correspondence. Com- 

mtinicated by S. L. M. Barlow 

Head Quarters 
New Windsor 10 Deer 1780 
Dear Sir, 

Your Excellency will, I presume, have 



reed before this reaches you an Act of 
Congress of the 4th of last month, call- 
ing on the several States for specific 
quantities of fresh and salt provisions — 
Flour — Salt and Rum for the Army, 
and directing all of the above articles^ 
except the Fresh Meat, to be collected 
and deposited at such places in each of 
the States as should be judged most 
convenient by me. This communication 
I should have done myself the honour 
of making somewhat earlier, had not 
the greater part of my time since the 
receipt of the Act been taken up in 
arranging and visiting the Hospi- 
tals and Winter Cantonments of the 
Army. 

Upon considering the point with re* 
spect to the Supplies required of your 
State, I beg leave to inform your Excel- 
lency that it appears to me they should 
be deposited at the following places, 
viz. 

The whole of the Salt— Salt Meat and 
Flour, at Morris Town— Pitts Town- 
Sussex Court House and Ringwood, in 
such proportion at each as may suit the 
State— 

The Commy General, as he is di- 
rected, will inform you, from time to 
time, of the quantities of live Cattle 
which will be necessary, and where they 
are to be delivered. 

I have the honor to be with great 
Respect, 

Your Excellency's 

Most Obdt Servant, 

Go Washington 
His Excellency 

Gov Livingston 
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LXXXVIII 
Communicated by Joseph W. DrezeL 
New Windsor 12th Deer 1780 
Dear Sir, 

I persuade myself you will embrace 
the oppertunity of the Marquis de la Fa- 
yette's visit to Philadelphia to give the 
picture of him the finishing touches.— 
You may not have another oppertunity, 
and I wish its completion. 

I am Dr Sir Yr Obedt Servt 

Go. Washington 
[C. W. Peale Esqr] 

P. S. As I presume you must be done 
with my picture of the King of Prussia 
'ere this, I should be glad to have it re- 
turned to me. 

LXXXIX 
Communicatttl by T. Bailey Myers 
New Windsor 21st Deer 1780 
Sir 

This letter will be handed to you by 
the Chevr de Chasteleaux, Major Gen- 
eral in the French Army and an officer 
of great merits, whom I recommend to 
your particular attention — ^and I request 
that he may be furnished with Guards 
for any tour he may incline to make 
towards Lake George or &c &c. 

I am Sir Yr Most Obedt Servt 
Go. Washington 
Brigadier Gen. Clinton 

Commanding at Albany &c &c« 



NOTES 



distressed and aggrieved. This sensi- 
tiveness is entitled to consideration and 
all honorable men respect it. In the 
article by John Austin Stevens, entitled 
"The French in Rhode Island" (Mag- 
azine of American History, III, 390), it 
is charged that the first expedition of the 
Americans and French for the capture 
of the British garrison at Newport fell 
through because of " the delay of Gen- 
eral Sullivan in his preparatory move- 
ments. " In the name of the descendants 
of General Sullivan we protest against 
this charge. It is equivalent to the as- 
sertion that because General Sullivan 
did not in less time than two weeks, 
between July 29 and August 9 (1778), 
collect his army of eight to ten thousand 
men (composed largely of volunteers 
and militia), with which on the latter 
day he crossed over to the island, 
train and organize them for the im- 
portant service expected of them and 
get together their supplies, he was ob- 
noxious to the charge of procrastination. 
In the communication,* which is trans- 
mitted herewith, this charge is refuted 
and we request for it in full or in part 
an early insertion. 

Jno. Sullivan, 
Edward Sullivan, 
Thomas C. Amory. 
Boston^ June 17, 1879. 
* This communication will appear in the 
September number. Editor. 

So FAR WEST. — The Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of New York charg- 
ing the Grand Jury of the City of New 
York in the March Term, 1726-7, said : 
''As to the several kinds of witchcraft, 



General sullivan in rhode island, 
1778. — The memory of General Sullivan 
is dear to his descendants and kins-folk. 
If unjustly aspersed they are naturally our laws, I think, are a little obscure, 
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and I hope we are so far West as to 
know nothing of it but the Name. But 
if, upon enquiry you find any of the 
People of this country have been deal- 
ing with the devil in that uncommon 
>way, I believe you will not fail to 
present them." 

There is a sly thrust at the supersti- 
tion of New England, and at the same 
time, a concession to public opinion 
visible in the foregoing words. 

R. L. F. 

Indian geographical names — chil- 
LAKOTHE. — As the name of Chillakothe 
has been applied to different places in 
the course of this letter, it may not be 
improper to remark here, that it is de- 
rived from the name of an influential 
chief, who formerly headed the Shawa- 
noes. Whenever his people happened 
to be driven from their town, they re- 
tired to some other spot, and founded a 
second by the same name, and so a 
third, a fourth, &c. In like manner the 
Miami, and some other Indians, have 
communicated the respective names of 
their nations, or tribes, to various rivers 
and places, as they severally happened to 
remove, or spread themselves over the 
country. The savages know well how 
to choose a situation for a town. The 
scite and surrounding country of every 
Chillakothe is very beautiful. — Gen. 
JIarmar's Report of an Expedition against 
the Indians y dated Nov. 23, 1790. 

W. K. 



John jay at a bull-fight, 1780. — 
Mr Jay and myself went yesterday to a 
Bull-fight which is the only diversion 



this town affords — and a cruel one it : 
I will not shock you with a description 
of it — Except the Gladiators I never 
read of anything more inhuman — In 
the morning one of the Knights who 
fought on horseback was killed & two 
wounded — This was some thing very 
uncommon, as the men seldom get 
much hurt. But the horses which are 
torn to pieces by the Bull & the serious 
tormenting death of the Bulls themselves 
is a most shocking part of the Enter* 
tainment — What surprised me most 
was the pleasure the Spanish Ladies re- 
ceived from the death of the poor ani- 
mals — Indeed unless a great many 
horses are killed they call it a very poor 
feast. The activity and strength shown 
by the fighters is really surprising — the 
danger they put themselves into is still 
more so. I have seen a man, tossed 
over a fence 5 or 6 feet in height on the 
Bull's horns, return to the fight again in 
an instant as if nothing had happened 
to him. 

Besides these Bull-fights they have a 
comedy every evening. But as I do 
not know enough of the language to 
understand the actors I have not derived 
much pleasure from any I have yet 
soen. The Devil has a great Part in 
their Comedies. I have been in one 
shop where there were more than 3000 
comedies of different kinds to be Sold 
& I have been told by an Abby here 
that above 500 of these are now in 
actual vogue and presented on the two 
theatres in this city. — Extract from a 
letter of John Brockholst Uvit^stcn to 
Gov, Livingston^ dctted Madrid^ 12 July^ 

1780. lULUS. 
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Simon girty and the attack on 
TORT henry, 1777. — ^J. E. Cook, in his 
Stories of t)ie Old Dominion^ repeats the 
old story that Simon Girty led the 
Indians in their attack on Fort Henry 
in September, 1777. Where and when 
this story originated I have never been 
able to ascertain. Withers, in his Chron- 
deles of Border Warfare^ published in 
1831, asserts it, and De Hass, in his 
History of Indian Wars in Western 
Virginia^ repeats it. McKnight, in Our 
Western Border^ contradicts the story, 
but says : "it must have been George 
or James Girty who were living among 
the savages/' Now the fact is not one 
of the Girtys was with the Indians at 
the time of their attack on Fort Henry 
in September, 1777. There is no his- 
torical fact better established than the 
<lates of the desertion of Simon, James 
and George Girty. Thomas Girty never 
did desert. Col. George Morgan was 
Indian Agent for the middle department 
of the United States during the Revolu* 
tion, with his headquarters at Fort Pitt, 
and his Journal proves that Simon and 
James Girty were employed by him as 
Indian Interpreters ; it also shows that 
on the 28th of March, 1778, Simon 
Girty deserted with McKee and Elliott, 
and that at that time James was on a 
message to the Shawanese for Colonel 
Morgan, and was induced to desert the 
cause of his country and attach himself 
to the interest of his brother Simon. 
See HildretKs Pioneer History ^ pp. 129- 
30. The muster roll of Capt. James 
Willing's company of marines, at the 
time under Gen. George Rodgers Clark, 
now in the State Archives at Harris- 
burg, shows that George Girty was com- 



missioned a Second Lieutenant in said 
company on the 6th of February, 1778, 
and that he deserted May 4th, 1779. 
See Potter*s American Monthly, VII, 
388. There is other evidence, but this 
is sufficient to prove that none of the 
Girtys could have led the attack on 
Fort Henry in September, 1777. 

Isaac Craig. 
Alleghany, Pa. 

Brownsville, penn., epitaphs. — At 
Brownsville, Fayette Co., Penn., two 
tombstones mark the spot where lie the 
bodies of two nephews of General Wash- 
ington. They were passing through 
Brownsville, taking a gang of slaves 
from the eastern part of Virginia to the 
West, and while there were poisoned by 
some of the slaves, dying a few days 
afterwards at different times. The in- 
scriptions on the stones are as follows : 

In memory of 
JOHN H. WASHINGTON, 

A NATIVE OF VIRGINIA ; 

was bom in the county of Southampton the Sth 

of June A. D. 1789 ; departed this life 

13th of April 1S18. 

In memory of 

ARCHIBALD WASHINGTON ; 

was bom in the county of Southampton the 

25th of February. A. D. 1785, and 

departed this life the loth of April 

1818. 

In the same ground is a stone bearing 
the following inscription : 

HERE LIES THE BODY OF THO 

MAS BROWN WHO ONCE 

WAS OWNER OF THIS TO 

WN WHO DEPARTED THIS 

LIFE MARCH 8TH 1797 

AGED 59 years. 

Alleghany, Pa, I. C 
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ThRSE old almanacs — ARE THEY 
RARE ? — 

(I) Stafford's | ALMANAC. | For the Year 
of onr Lord I 1778. * ♦ * By ffosea Staf^ 
^ord. ♦ ♦ ♦ New Haven, | Printed by 
Thomas and Samuel Green. 
(II) The I United States | ALMANACK. | 
FOR I The Year of our Lord | 1782 ; | ♦ ♦ * 
By Andrew Ellicott, Esq. | Chatham : | 
Printed and Sold by SHEPARD KOL- 
LOCK. 

(Ill) HUTCHINS Improved : | Being an | 
ALMANACK | and | EPHEMERIS | Ofthb 
Motions op the | SUN and MOON : | ♦ ♦ ♦ 
FOR the Year of our Lord | 1784 : | ♦ ♦ ♦ 
By Jo^ SMffHR Sntx^xni. Philom. | New 
York : | Printed and sold by H. GAINE, at 
HIS I Printing Office^ IN Hanover^Square. \ 
Where may be had the New York Pocket 
Almanack. 

C. W. B. 

Portrait of vespucci. — A portrait 
in oil of Vespucci was brought to this 
country by C. Edwards Lester, com- 
mitted to his care by the Vespucci 
family. (Field book of the Revolution, 
Vol. I., p. xxviii., Introduction.) 

"What has become of it } A. H. 



Valentine and moll derry. — A 
writer of a local sketch in the Union- 
town, Fayette County, Pa., Standard 
says : ** Valentine Derry, commonly 
cdled Felty, and Mollie, his wife, came 
to this country at the time of the Revo- 
lutionary war. They were both Hay- 
tiens, and both belonged to the British 
army. Derry, with his wife, deserted 
and joined the American side, and were 
under General Morgan." They after- 
wards " found their way over the moun- 
tains, and settled in Georges township, 
Payette county. Pa." 



Can any of your readers confirm this 
statement.^ In the loth Company of 
Morgan's Riflemen, commanded by 
Samuel Brooks, as it stood Nov. 30, 
1778, I find the name of John Deny. 
Could this be a name assumed by Moll 
Derry to hide her sex. I C. 

Alleghany^ Pa, 

SCHUYLERS OF NEW JERSEY. —In thc 

battle of Brandywine, September, 1777^ 
a British officer was wounded, and had 
his leg amputated. He was committed 
to the care of a family by the name of 
Schuyler by whom he was cared for six 
months. Can any of your correspond- 
ents give me information as to this 
family, or their descendants } 

G. W. S. 

TiLLEY GENEALOGY. — Can any of 
your readers inform me of the dates of 
arrival in this country (Boston) of three 
brothers, William, John and James Til- 
ley. They came from Edford, Devon, 
England. They worked in Boston at 
rope making, for their cousin William. 
He died, December, 17 17. They came 
about 1700. After the death of their 
cousin the three brothers left Boston; 
William settled in Newport, R. I., John 
in New York State, and James in New 
London, Conn. Any information re- 
specting them will gladly be received by 

R. H. TiLLEY. 

Newport, R, I. 

RoBBiNS* REGICIDES. — Can any of 
your readers tell me in what Magazine 
and when was published ''Chandler 
Robbins' Regicides sheltered in New 
England." R. P. Robins. 

Philadelphia. 
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Smith's Clove. — In the accounts of 
the Revolution I find constant refer- 
ences to "the Clove" and to "Smith's 
Clove." In the Itinerary of Washington, 
recently published in the Magazine, it 
appears that his quarters were there 
when on the march, July, 1777. Where 
were these cloves and what is the deriva- 
tion of the word Clove, which I take to 
be a ravine in the hills or a valley ? 
Topographer. 

Wayne's burial place. — The Pitts- 
burgh Gazette of December 24, 1796, 
contains the following : 

" Died on Wednesday night, the 14th 
inst , at Presqu' isle, his Excellency 
Anthony Wayne, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Federal Army. 

— The birth ol some great man, or death, 

Gives a celebrity to spots of earth ; 

We say that Montcalm fell on Abram's Plain ; 

That Butler presses the Miami bank ; 

And that the promontory of Segean 

Has Achilles's tomb — 

Presqu' isle saw Wayne expire ; and 

The traveller shall see his monument ; 

At least his grave. For this, 

Corroding jealousy will not detract ; 

But will allow a mound — 

Some little swelling of the earth, 

To mark the interment of his bones. 

Brave honest soldier sleeps 
And let the dews weep over thee, 
And gales that sigh across the Lake ; 
Till men shall recognize thy worth, 
And coming to the place, shall ask, 
Is this where Wayne is buried ? 

I. c. 

Alleghany^ Pa. 

Oughsaragoss. — This is said to be 
the name under which a tract of land 
on the Ohio river was entered. Is it an 



Indian word, and if so, what does it sig- 
nify ? James P. Fleming says : ** its 
orthography may be a corruption of 
'O. Caesar Augustus.' The Spanish 
city Saragossa was formerly called 
Csesaragusta, which was modified to 
Saragossa. If we add to this the Indian 
exclamation 'Ough,' we have 'Ough- 
saragoss.' If this is the correct ortho- 
graphy of the name it might give us a 
suggestion in regard to the origin of the 
race." I. C. 

Alleghany Pa, 

The first French adventurers in 
1776. — " The greater number of the first 
French who came to America when the 
revolution broke out were men crippled 
with debts and without reputation at 
home, who announcing themselves by 
assumed titles and false names obtained 
distinguished rank in the American 
army, received considerable advances 
in money and disappeared at once." 
This is the statement of the Abb6 Robin 
in his Nouveau Voyage dans TAmerique 
Septentrionale. How far is it true ? 

History. 

Croghan's journal of 1765. — Does 
any reader of the Magazine know who 
has Col. George Croghan's Journal of 
1765, originally published in Feather- 
stonhaugh's Monthly Journal of Natural 
Science and Geology for December, 
1831? There is reason to believe that 
the printer in setting it up, or the copy- 
ist, made a slight but important mistake. 
If the original journal is still in existence 
it would settle an historical question of 
some interest. I. C 

Alleghany^ Pa. 
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Mellons. — ^Will some of the many 
readers of the Historical Magazine 
please give the origin of the naming 
the following towns and post offices? 
Mellon Springs, Clay Co., Kansas ; Mel- 
lington, Kendall Co., Ill; Millon, S. 
Carolina ; Mellonsville, Lawrence Co., 
Va. ; Mellons P. O., Louisa Co., Va., 
Melon P. O., Barbour Co., W.Va.: Millin 
P. O., Burke Co., Ga. 

Geo. Mellon. 



Crackers. — In a letter of Alexander 
Brymer, of Boston, to Mr. Ch. Champ- 
lain, of New York, concerning the supply 
of the British fleet on the American 
Station, lo February, 1775, the word 
** crackers for the use of the officers " 
appears. This word, common here, is 
not in use in England. What is its 
origin ? J. E. M. 

Newport, R. I. 

Parentage of john adams or the 
CONNECTICUT LINE. — The following 
copy of the discharge of one John 
Adams appears recorded on p. 10, Vol. 
I., of the town records of Arlington, Ct. 
" Connecticut Village Highlands 
26th April 1782 

John Adams a soldier who deserted 
from the late 8th Connect. Regiment 
about three years from date willing to 
accept of the Benefit of his Excellency 
General Washington's Proclamation has 
in consequence of his ill state of health 
and inability to join hired Benjamin 
Bingham to serve in his stead during 
the present War — Bingham appearing 
to me to be an able bodied and effective 
Man and from every circumstance it 
evidently appears to me that the public 



will be benefited by the exchange — ^I 
from these reasons do consent to re- 
ceive him and John Adams is hereby 
discharged the Army. 

Given under my hand this 
26th of April 1782. 
Isaac Sherman 
Lt. Col. Commd. 
5 th Connect. Regiment. 
Done by the approbation of Col. 
Swift Commd of the Connecticut Divi- 
sion. (Signed) I. Sherman 
A true Copy, May 3, 1782. . 

Attest Thos. Tolman 
Register " 
Can any reader of the Magazine in- 
form me who the parents of this John 
Adams were, their residence, or any- 
thing relating to his ancestry, and where 
** Connecticut Village Highlands " was ? 
Nelson D. Adams 
Washington, D. C. 



MoNONGAHELA. — What does it 
mean ? I have always understood it to 
mean Falling-iriy or Mouldering banks* 
In the Rev. David Jones's " Journal of 
Two Visits made to some Indians on 
the west side of the River Ohio, in the 
Years 1772 and 1773," p. 10, he says : 
it "signifies Falling -in-bank river.** And 
H. H. Brackenridge, in the Pittsburgh 
Gazette of July 26th, 1786, says : " The 
word Monongahela is said to signify, in 
some of the Indian languages, the FcUl- 
ing'in^BankSf that is, the stream of the 
Falling-in, or Mouldering Banks," But 
on the 30th of May last, James P. Flem- 
ing, of Alleghany City, is reported in 
the Pittsburgh Gazette to have asserted 
" that an eminent divine and linguist '* 
states that Monongahela, '* in the In* 
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dian language, signified fire-waUr^ or 
ever burning river.'* A writer in the 
Evening Chronicle, over the signature 
of "Anxious Inquirer," having asked 
Mr. Fleming to " favor the public with 
the name of the eminent divine and lin- 
guist," and also " the particular Indian 
dialect in which Monongahela signifies 
fire-water, or ever burning river," Mr. 
Fleming declined to answer what he 
styled "envious and querulous quib- 
blings of an anonymous scribbler." I 
would be glad to know the dialect and 
correct meaning of the word. I. C. 
Alleghany y Pa, 

An old RHODE ISLAND BOOK. — The 

Vestry of the Episcopal Church of New- 
port, Rhode Island, in 1723, had a book 
or tractate published, bearing the fol- 
lowing title : 

"A Modest Proof of the Order and 
Government settled by Christ and his 
Apostles in the Church. — Recommended 
as proper to be put in the hands of the 
Laity." 

Whether this book was printed in 
Newport, or not, and whether it was an 
original publication, or a reprint of some 
English work, I have not learned. That 
it was of small dimensions I infer from 
the price, which was twelve pence. 

Is this title known to the collectors ? 
Is a copy of the book to be found in 
any collection of Americana f 

C. W. B. 



REPLIES 

Pepperrell coat of arms, — (II, 
754.) In a letter* from Sir William Pep- 
perrell, dated from Piscataqua, in New 
England, December 6th, 1737, and ad- 



dressed to Mr. Silas Hooper, of Eng- 
land, occurs the following passage. " I 
must ask another favour of you, to pro- 
cure for me and send a handsome mar- 
ble tomb stone, to put over my dece*d 
Father*s Tombe, with proper marble 
pillers or supporters to set it on. I 
would have his Coat of arms Cutt on it, 
w'ch is three pine apples proper, but 
you will find it in ye Heralds office, it 
being an Ancient Arms, and I would 
have ye following Inscription Engraven 
on ye Stone. (Here Lyes ye body of 
the Honorable William Pepperrell, Esqr., 
who departed this life ye 15th day of 
February, anno Domini 1733, in ye 87th 
year of his age, with ye remains of 
Great part of his family.)" The tomb 
alluded to is still to be seen, as erected 
upon Kittery Point, at the mouth of 
the Piscataqua River in what is now 
the State of Maine. Over the in scrip- ^ 
tion, as above given, are cut the family 
arms, a chevron between three pine- 
cones, surmounted by an esquire's hel- 
met, with no crest.* We even find 
among the Pepperrell papers the origi- 
nal cost of the structure, which, inde- 
pendent of casing, cartage, &c., was 
;^3o, 6s. lod., while " searching for the 
arms at the Herald Office,*' incurred an 
expense of 3s. 6d. 

Though the elder Pepperrell is stated 
to have come from Twistock Co., Devon, 
the family are usually assigned a Corn- 
ish origin. Towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, Walter Pepperrell 
was Mayor of Plymouth, county Devon, 
and was interested, with others, in some 
land called Bushe parke, about three 
miles from that place, in the parish of 
Buckland-egg. Contemporary with him 
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was Richard Pepperrell, who held free- 
hold lands in Chag ford, in the same 
county. Mention is made of the family 
in the Harl. MS., 1538, fo. 15 b. (Brit. 
Mus.)» which is a collection of pedigrees 
taken from the Devon Visitations of 
1564 and 1620, with some continuations 
to 1637. Burke in his Gen. Armory 
gives to the Peppeuerells, or Perperclls 
of Cornwall, arms similar to those of 
the family of Pepperrell. 

On the evening of July 2, 1745, news 
reached Boston than Louisbourg had 
capitulated, and two days thereafter 
Captain John Rouse, of the colonial 
cruiser Shirley Galley, sailed for Eng- 
land with duplicate despatches. He 
returned before the end of September, 
bringing answers of August loth, from 
the Duke of Newcastle, one of the Sec- 
retaries of State. The American Mag- 
azine of September, 1745, under date 
* of Monday, 30th, states that, '* By let- 
ters which came in by Capt. Rouse, we 
are assured — That the account of the 
reduction of Cape Breton was received 
by their Excellencies the Lords Justices 
of Great Britain with the greatest joy." 
On receiving advices whereof, at Han- 
over, His Majesty expressed the highest 
satisfaction ; and that, among other 
honors conferred, "General Pepperrell 
was thereupon made a Baronet of Great 
Britain." An account of this title, the 
creation of which bears date Nov. 15, 
1746, is to be found in Kimber's Baron- 
etages of Great Britain (London, 1771), 
which states that, for the signal services of 
Sir William, " his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to confer on him the dignity of 
a baronet of Great Britain, and likewise 
to give him a command of a regiment 



of foot, raised for the defense of the 
said town and fortress, and, soon after- 
wards, to perpetuate the memory of this 
event, had the following ensigns of 
honour granted to him and his descend- 
ants, viz : 

Arms : Argent, a Chevron, Gules, 
between three Pine-apples Vert ; to- 
gether with the augmentation of a Can- 
ton of the second, with a Fleur-de-Lis 
of the first. 

Crest : An armed Arm, embowered, 
proper, grasping a staff, thereon a Flag, 
Argent, issuing out of a Mural Crowii", 
(Argent) with three Laurel Leaves, be- 
tween the Battlements proper; over the 
Crest, on an Escrowl, the word PEPERI, 
(** I have brought forth ") and under the 
Arms this, 

Motto : Virtu te parta tuemini. (" De- 
fend what is acquired by valor.")' 

Having died July 6, 1759, Sir William 
was interred in the family tomb at Kit- 
tery Point. As he left no male issue 
the title became extinct, but, through 
his daughter, Elizabeth, he had four 
grandsons, by the name of Sparhawk. 
The second of these, William P. Spar- 
hawk, in pursuance of his grandfather's 
will, assumed the name and arms of 
Pepperrell, and was created a Baronet, 
Nov. 9, 1774. Proscribed as a royalist 
he left the colony, losing his wife, ere 
he sailed for England, at Halifax. This 
lady, whom he married Nov. 12, 1767, 
was Elizabeth, a daughter and co-heiress 
of Hon. Isaac Royall, of Medford, 
Mass., by his wife an heiress of the Mc- 
intosh family ; both families being of 
Scotch descent. The baronet died in 
London, Dec. 18, 1816, aged 70, and 
the title again became extinct. In the 
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chancel of St. Marys, at Froyle, Hamp- 
shire, is an achievement of the Pepper- 
rell arms, bearing on an escutcheon of 
pretence, Azure, three garbs, two and 
one, or, for Royall. I. J. G. 

» N. E. Hist, atid General RegUtcr. XIX, 
147. 

* Drawing of the tomb, and of the arms, as 
<nit thereon, are given in Frank Leslie's Illust. 
News, New York, Dec. 14, 1867. Miss Harriet 
Hirst Sparhawk, a great granddaughter of Sir 
William Pepperrell, died at Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 27, 1871, aged 90, and was buried in the 
Pepperrell tomb on Kitteiy Point. 

» Vide Grants, Vol. IX, fol. 162, Coll. of 
Arms, London. 

Cherokee medal. — (III, 55.) In 
relation to the medal presented to " Se- 
^uo-yah," or George Guess, the inventor 
o£ the Cherokee alphabet. Col. Thos. L. 
McKenney, in his biography of this 
Indian, states : 

" In 1823, he (Guess) determined to 
•emigrate to the west of the Mississippi. 
In the autumn of the same year, the 
general council of the Cherokee nation 
passed a resolution awarding to Guess a 
silver medal, in token of their regard 
for his genius, and of their gratitude for 
the eminent service he rendered to his 
people. The medal, which was made at 
Washington City, bore on one side two 
pipes, on the other a head, with this 
inscription : " Presented to George Gist 
by the General Council of the Cherokee 
Nation for his ingenuity in the invention 
of the Cherokee Alphabet" The in- 
scription was the same on both sides, 
except that on one it was in English, 
and on the other in Cherokee, and in 
the characters invented by Guess. It 
was intended that this medal should be 



presented at a Council, but two of the 
chiefs dying, John Ross, who was now 
the principal chief, being desirous of the 
honor and gratification of making the 
presentation, and not knowing when 
Guess might return to the nation, sent it 
to him with a written address." 

According to an article in Harper's 
Magazine for September, 1870, Guess 
died near San Fernandino, Northern 
Mexico, in 1842. L. S. H. 

Washington, D. C. 

A CANTSLOPER. — (III, 452.) Although 
Mr. Craig has anticipated me I am glad 
he has made this inquiry. Another 
journal of Col. John May, in MS. and 
unpublished is in the possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It 
gives an account of his trading expedi- 
tion to the North-Westem Territory in 
1789, accompanied by Messrs. Downer 
& Breck, and made on horsebcuk. In 
this journal he frequently uses the word 
** Cantsloper; " he sometimes spells it 
''Khansioper;' and again ^' Kenisloperr 
One record says : " May 19. Set out 
from the foot of Laurel Mountain, 
frost last night, and rode all the morning 
in my Cantsioper!" 

Mr. John Jordan, Jr., of the His. Soc. 
Pa., first called my attention to the 
word. He writes, "I find in Cham- 
baud's French & English Dictionary, 
London, 1778, the following: 

^* Kennett — a sort of coarse Welch 
cloth." " Slops — trousers — chausses." 
Put them together and with a very 
small sketch we get one word. I had 
imagined it was an overall or Surtout, 
but it was probably to protect the legs." 

Spier & Surrenne gives as one of the 
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meanings of the word ** Slops '* — Iiardes 
de matelots — sailors breeches, which are 
known to be wide. Adlcr defines the 
word as ^^ schiffer-hosen,* sailors trow- 
sers, and also as *V/> weiien hosen,*' 
wide trousers. 

Webster derives the word ^'SIop'* from 
the Anglo-Saxon ^^Slop^ a frock or outer 
garment^ Icelandic Sloppe*' hence he 
defines it, *' any kind of outer garment, 
as a night dress ; a smock frock." From 
the fact that Col. May wore his ''Kent- 
sloper " as a protection from the frosty 
morning air of this mountainous region, 
I think the article to be a frock of Ken- 
netts, or Welch cloth worn over the 
body to protect it from the cold. It is 
to be hoped that if this.is not satisfactory, 
the query will not be forgotten until it 
is fully answered. 

Horace Edwin Hayden. 

BrownsvilUy Pa, 



Greek colony in Florida. — (III, 
56, 164.) It was a Dr. Turnbull — ^not 
** Trumbull " — ^who founded New Smyr- 
na, and, with the aid of Lord Hills- 
borough, reduced the colonists to slavery. 
He was the father of Robert J. Turn- 
bull, of Charleston, S. C, one of ihe 
leaders of the nullification party, 1830- 

NOTICE 
international congress of 
americanists 
The third session of this Society will 
be held at Brussels, from the 23d to the 
26th September, 1879, under the protec- 
tion of the King of the Belgians, the pres- 
idency of the Count of Flanders and the 
patronage of the city of Brussels. 



Our readers will find (III, 65) ac- 
counts of the proceedings of the pre- 
ceding sessions at Nancy in 1875, and 
at Luxembourg in 1876, and the pro- 
gramme adopted for the approaching 
session, which includes History, Arch- 
aeology, Anthropology and Ethnography, 
Linguistics and Paleography. 

The by-laws of the association admit 
to the Congress, with right to all of its 
publications, any persons who apply for 
a member's ticket to the Treasurer or the 
General Secretary and make payment o£ 
twelve francs. This sum may be paid 
by postal card or banker's cheque on 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Cologne, Londoi> 
or Paris. 

The address of the Treasurer is M^ 
Joseph Fr^re, Director of the Ministere 
des Finances, rue de Milan 4, Ixel)es>. 
Belgium. 

The address of the General Secretary 
is M. Anatole Bamps, Doctor of Law,. 
rue du Marteau, No. 37, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 

The American delegation consists of 
Messrs. R. B. Anderson, of Wisconsin^. 
Hubert Bancroft, of California, Levi 
Bishop, of Michigan, E. T. Cox and R^ 
S, Robertson, of Indiana, M. F. Force 
and Stephen Peet, of Ohio, Albert Sv 
Gatschet and Spencer Baird, of the 
District of Columbia, C. C. Graham, J. 
K. Paterson and Shaler, of Kentucky^ 
Moody, of Illinois, and Robert C Win- 
throp, of Massachusetts. 

We trust that our historians and arch- 
aeologists will be fully represented at 
this Congress, the proceedings of which 
will be watched with attentive in- 
terest. 

Editor. 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address tne Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D — N. Y. Post office.) 



HISTORY OF NEW YORK DURING THE 
Revolutionary War, and of the leading 
Events in the other Colonies at that 
PERIOD. By Thomas Jones, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Province. Edited by 
Edward Floyd de Lancey. With notes, 
contemporary documents, maps and portraits. 
2 vols., 8vo, pp. 748 and 713. Printed for the 
New York Historical Society. 

These volumes are edited and printed with 
precision and elegance in the highest style of the 
typographical art. The advertisement prefac- 
ing the first volume supplies the reason for the 
elaborate study and expense which have attended 
their preparation and publication. 

They contain as illustrations in the first vol- 
ume a fine steel portrait of the author and his 
wife by Burt from portraits by Arnold; Ratzer's 
map of the City of New York in 1746 and Sau- 
thier's map of the Provinces of New York and 
New Jersey, etc. , of 1777 ; in the second volume, 
steel engraved views of The Fort Neck House, 
the author's seat, and an interior view of its 
hall, the First map of the United States as ac- 
knowledged by the Peace of 1783, and a map of 
the de Lancey Bowery Farm in New York as it 
was at the time of the revolution. 

This history of New York is printed at the 
expense of the **John D. Jones Fund of the 
New York Historical Society," from the manu- 
script of Judge Thomas Jones, who was one of 
the family of the liberal giver of the fund, and a 
collateral relative of the painstaking and accom- 
plished editor of these volumes. No labor has 
been spared to throw every possible gleam of 
light upon the text, and every known source of 
information has been thoroughly searched for 
illustrative details. The manuscript, entirely in 
the handwriting of Mr. Jones, bears internal 
evidence of having been written soon after the 
close of the revolution. It passed into the hands 
of the Right Rev. William Heathcote de Lancey, 
late Bishop of Western New York, in 1835, and 
from him to his son, the present editor. I ts pub- 
lication is announced "to have been delayed 
from feelings of delicacy until the death of the 
last of the persons mentioned in the narrative." 
"The text.*' the editor adds, *♦ has been given with 
merely the correction of a few redundancies, 
colloquialisms and such obvious errors of the 
pen as occur in all unprinted writings." It is 
greatly to be deplored that an exact textual re- 

Eroduction of the original, verbatim et literatim^ 
as not been strictly adhered to. So much is 
said that challenges criticism and demands sub- 



stantiation, that it is unfortunate the reader is 
not left to judge for himself of the nature oC 
the redundancies of which the editor gives no- 
tice, and the value of the ''expressions" he 
has modified. The text and context of the 
dropped or altered phraseology may perhaps not 
materially affect the statements themselves, but 
precisely given they may aid in the formation of 
a just appreciation of the nature of their author 
and the animus which prompted them. 

The history is a tory history of the war, and 
is edited in a spirit of defence of those who ad* 
hered to the Crown during the revolutionary 
struggle. An introduction and memoir of the 
author give an account of his family. He wa& 
a grandson of Thomas Jones of Fort Neck, 
Long Island, the first of his race in America, of 
Welsh extraction, and native of Strabane, in 
the county of Tyrone and province of Ulster, 
in Ireland. He is said to have been a Pro* 
testant gentleman, and to have taken part in the 
wars which finally overthrew the Stuarts, but 
strangely enough fought on the side of the 
Catholic dynasty. Emigrating to America, he 
married in Rhode Island a daughter of Thomas 
Townsend of Oyster Bay, through whom he ac- 
quired a small tract of land at that place, ta 
which he later added largely by purchase. The 
estate took the name of Fort Neck from an In- 
dian fortification which stood upon it. Here 
Major Jones lived and died in the "the Brick 
House," the first building of that material at 
the east end of Long Island, which he erected 
in 1696. His eldest son, David Jones, was a 
lawyer of note, Judge of Queens county, mem- 
ber of the Assembly of New York from Queens, 
Speaker of the same body from 1745 to 1758, 
when he was appointed Fourth Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York by Lieut. Governor 
de Lancey, a post which he held until 1773, when 
he resigned. He died at Fort Neck in 1775. 
By his wife Anna Willet he had six children. 
Of this issue, Thomas Jones, the author of the 
present history, was the third child and eldest 
son. Bom in 1731, he was graduated from 
Yale College in 1746 at the age of fifteen. He 
began the practice of the law in New York city, 
and in 1769 was appointed to the office of Re» 
corder of the city, which he held until 1773, 
when, on the resignation of his father. Judge 
David Jones, already mentioned, he was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Supreme Court. Mean- 
while he had married a daughter of Lieut» 
Governor de Lancey. As Supreme Court Judge 
he held the last court for tne King for West- 
chester county at White Plains in April, 1776, 
and during the session rendered his loyalty to 
the Crown conspicuous by discharging from cos* 
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todj several persons arrested by the patriot com- 
mittee for disloyalty to the cause of the country; 
an act which he says in his story was the cause 
of his name being included in the Act of At- 
tainder, and the consequent confiscation of his 
estate. 

Refusing to obey a summons of the New York 
Provincial Congress, he was arrested at his house 
at Fort Neck in the month of June following, 
but discharged on his parole. Again arrested 
just prior to the battle of Long Island, he was 
4ent to Connecticut to await the result of that 
•contest, but again liberated on written parole in 
the month of December following. Under this 
parole he resided at Fort Neck until November, 
1779, when he was seized by a party of patriots 
from Fairfield, and carried off as a hostage for 
General Gold Selleck Silliman (a college class- 
inate), who had been abducted in a similar man- 
ner from his house in Fairfield by a party of 
Tory refugees. Mr. Jones was held in captivity 
for six months, and then exchanged for General 
Silliman. In 1781 he sailed for England, which 
he reached in safety with his family, and resided 
first at Bath and later at Uoddesdon in Hert- 
fordshire, a little village on the River Lea, 
where he died in 1793, 

The first volume opens with the year 175a, 
^' when Great Britain was at i>eace with all the 
world," and New York was in its happiest state, 
a period which the editor terms the *' Golden 
Age of New York," and closes with an account 
of Arnold's plot and treason in 1780 and the 
Southern campaign. In the eighteen chapters, 
which comprehend the period, history, politics 
and social gossip are treated of by turns and 
together in a narrative style of extreme clear- 
ness and simplicity, at times full of verve and 
constantly enlivened by anecdote. The quar- 
rels of the religious denominations, the rule of 
de Lancey and the vncked opposition of the 
Presbyterian triumvirate. Smith, Livingston and 
Scott, to Trinity Church, and the arrest of Al- 
exander McDougal for libel, make up the first 
and not the least curious diapter of^ the book, 
and leave no doubt as to the opinions of the au- 
thor. In every line he shows his hatred of dis- 
senters of every hue and of opposition generally, 
whether in Church or State, New York was 
then governed by de Lancey, and about every 
post of honor or station in the gift of the Crown 
was held by this family and its immediate con- 
nections. Later in this histoiy of the war the 
patriot leaders and the British officials, military 
and civil, fall under the same bitter resentment — 
the one for daring to rebel, the other for their 
failure in repressing the rebellion. The patriots, 
in his jaundiced vision,were all self-interested and 
insincere, the British corrupt, venal and ineffi- 
cient. Nor is his animosity satisfied with general 
criticism and impugnment of motives, but he 
never omits an occasion to steep the barb of 



malice in personal detraction and abase, and 
disgraces himself while he d^rades his narra- 
rative by scurrilous charges, sometimes covert, 
sometimes open, upon the character of individ- 
uals whom we have been taught to honor, and 
the reputation of families who are now, as they 
were then, the best representatives of American 
civilization. 

The second volume opens with an account of 
affairs in New York in 1780, in April of which 
year Gen. Robertson issued his proclamation, 
assuming the government \ its historic part begins 
with a chapter on the responsibilities of the two 
sides for acts of war in the revolution, in which 
he holds the balance with even hand between 
the British and the Americans, and demonstrates 
that ** the burning of towns in times of war in 
all civilized nations is a usual practice." Fol- 
lowing this are ten chapters devoted to biogra- 
phies, or they may be more properly tenned 
personalities. These give sketches of Schuyler; 
Lord Stirling; George Clinton; Generals Wood- 
hull, Sullivan and Colonel James Holmes; Col- 
olonel John Butler, Isaac Sears, John Lamb; 
Washington; Charles Lee and Arnold ; Donald 
Campbell; Francis Lewis; Sir William Johnson; 
Colonel John Harris Cruger and Mrs. Cruger. 

We are unwilling to comment upon the nature 
of these sketches, or notice the personal slan- 
ders which they originate or repeat. We are 
surprised that the Publication Committee of the 
New York Historical Society should have con- 
sented to give them currency under the warrant 
of their authority. 

Of the zeal, conscientiousness and ability with 
which the vast editorial labors bestowed upon 
this history have been performed, mention nas 
already been made. This, more than the orig- 
inal material even, makes it a histoiy of New 
York, a partisan histoiy certainly, but a history 
in its comprehensiveness. In apparent com- 
plete sympathy with the author, except on rare 
occasions, the editor has fortified every position 
taken, every statement made in the text as far 
as it was possible to fortify them. That the 
book will not be allowed to pass unchallenged is 
certain. It opens a controversy, in which there 
will be blows to take as well as blob's to give, 
but from which, we venture to predict, the virtue 
and honor of the whig element of old New York 
will come out bright and clear as the noonday 
sun. 



DESTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUC- 
TION ; Personal Experiences of the late 
War. By Richard Taylor, Lieutenant- 
General in the Confederate Army. 8vo, pp. 
274. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 1879. 
In a few words of preface the late General 

announces that he had recorded these his rexn- 
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inisoences of secession, war and reconstruction 
«s m dnty. He was a personal man, and his 
Tiews of men and events as thoroughly personal 
as himself. He had none of lliat higher faculty 
which enables the true historian, even in scenes 
in which he participated, to step out from the 
circle of his self-consciousness and review the 
levolving events from an independent stand- 
point, rerhaps it was in appreciation of this 
that he gives the name of Personal Experiences 
to a volume which covers a field of critical ob- 
servation laxger than that which came under his 
own eye. 

A slight sketch of him by a brother, Confed- 
erate officer in a recent number of the South- 
em Historical Society Papers, alluding to his 
military career, says, "that it was exception- 
ally successful, and that he was never involved 
in disaster, or identified with any defeat during 
the four years of his varied and active service. 
And of his personal characteristics the same 
well-informedr gentleman says that "his abso- 
lute self-reliance amounted to a total irreverence 
for any man's opinion," a trait which no one 
will doubt who will peruse these volumes. 

It is difficult in a brief notice to give even an 
idea of the merits and faults of this peculiar 
volume. Interesting in narrative, graphic in 
description, striking in its analysis of character, 
sometimes philosophical, constantly metaphys- 
ical, it is unsatisfactoiy and incomplete. The 
naturally simple style is obscured by a preten- 
tious manner of illustration, in which history 
and literature are ransacked for imagery. On 
one single page, which we open at hazard, we 
find in close proximity President Grant and 
Dame Fortune, Malvolio, Sir Toby and Haroun 
Al Raschid, the Duke of Wellington, Othello, 
Desdemona, lago, Phalaris, Agrimentum, Mon- 
sieur Fourton and the ''harridan of radicalism," 
whose name is not given. It is amazing to 
think that a graduate of Yale could be guilty 
of such wretched taste. 

In the conduct of the war General Taylor 
found but little to be satisfied with even on the 
Confederate side. Even of Gen. Lee, whom he 
considers as " towering above all on both sides, 
as the pyramid of Ghi^h above the desert," he 
considers that "his tactical manouvres on the 
field were inferior to the strategy." Surely his- 
tory will record that if the Confederates were 
the superiors on the field they claim to be, they 
did not take advantage of their successes. Jack- 
son alone, with his restlessness and consequent 
indomitable activity, seems to have been a soldier 
wholly to the taste of his equally restless fol- 
lower. 

In a phrase worthy of Tacitus in its meaning 
conciseness, Gen. Taylor says of him, that 
he "could set no limit to his ability, because 
he was always superior to occasion." 

The description of Jackson's vast all-absorbing 



ambition is not only the strongest passage 
in the book, but it aptly applies to Secession 
itself, which was as measureless in its ambition 
and as fanatical in its faith in final triumph. 
Of Jefferson Davis, who was his brother-in- 
law, he says but little. His only mention is 
to pav a tribute to his amiability, and to relate 
a visit to him while in confinement at Fortress 
Monroe. 

We wish we could stop here. Of the politics 
of the book, we have not a word to say. They 
were what might be expected of one who to his 
death would not submit to the conditions of re- 
construction, which would have restored to him 
his citizenship and his confiscated estate. But 
we trust there are few of his companions who 
are capable of the abuse, better suitable to a 
Thersites than a true soldier, which he lavishes 
upon the Generals and officials of the Union he 
sought to overthrow. 

Nor yet do we care to characterize the con- 
temptuous opinion he expresses of the state in 
which he found Northern societr at the close 
of the war. It is not to be denied that, as usual 
in all great civil contests, and particularly in 
those which are accompanied by a depreciation 
of the currency, j^aV(y changes its phases, and 
new people, men and women, come to the 
surface ; out to say that '* society disappeared " 
at the North is simply ridiculous. 

Nor is it true, as General Taylor says, that, 
"as in the middle ages, to escape pollution, honor- 
able men and refined women (and there are 
many such in the North) fled to sanctuary and 
the desert, or, like early Christians in the cata- 
combs, met secretly and in fear. The masses 
sank into a condition that would disgrace Austra- 
lian natives, and lost all power of discrimi- 
nation." 

Where were these hiding places for the honor- 
able men and refined women, the " dear friends " 
of General Taylor, with whom he says he spent 
the most of his time for three years after the 
war? New York in the winters, Newport in 
the summers, were his habitual haunts, and he 
was the constant guest of the very society he 
abuses. We regret the book ; we regret that he 
did not live to repent of and retract it. 

General Taylor was a great favorite in society 
and possessed rare conversational powers. His 
position as private Secretary to his father when 
President of the United States brought him, 
while yet in early manhood, into personal con- 
tact with the leading men of both political 
parties, and established relations which he con- 
tinued unbroken through all the vicissitudes of 
his career. Abroad he was received in the 
highest circles with marked distinction, and no 
American of our day had freer access to the 
titled society of England than he. He died in 
New York in the prime of life, having just 
passed liis fifty-third year. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORS— WASHINGTON 
Irving, By David J. Hill. With portrait 
on steel. i6mo, pp. 234. Sheldon & Co. 
New York, 1879. 

This series of personal literary and - anec- 
dotal bic^raphies of leading American authors 
in all walks, happily begins with a sketch 
of Irving, certainty the best known and the 
most popular of them all. They are intended 
to combine pleasant reading with instructive ex- 
ample, and without critical analysis or disquisi- 
tion, to give an easy running account of the 
personal traits and literary successes of their 
subjects ; in a word, to fill a place halfway be- 
tween the slender sketches of biographical dic- 
tionaries or literary cyclopaedias and the compen- 
dious " hves and letters " which belong to library 
shelves. 

The work is pleasantly handled in a chronol- 
ogical order, and will certainly realize the 
author's wish to stimulate the reader to know 
more of Irving. Those who knew him will 
turn with interest to the last chapter on **the 
man and the writer." It is difficult to portray a 
nature so charming in its simplicity and modesty, 
its tenderness, its playfulness and reserve as that 
of Irving. His appearance in literature was a 
surprise., Jeffrey was amazed to find that an 
American could write English on the model of 
the most elegant and polished of native authors. 
Alexander H. Everett called him the Morning 
Star of our heavenly host. Mr. Hill finds his 
source of power to be in his sensibility to out- 
ward impressions and his faculty of form. He 
was a thorough artist, perfect in description. 
Yet Mr. Hill denies him the creative faculty. 
But what characters are more original than his 
Van Winkle and Ichabod Crane, and the doughty 
Paladins of New Amsterdam. They stand out 
from the canvass of literature as imperishable 
as the creations of Shakespeare or of Dickens. 
Mr. Hill thoroughly vindicates the nationality of 
Irving's works, while claiming for him a cosmo- 
politan nature. True enough, all mankind were 
kin to his large generous heart. He is properly 
styled the Father of American letters. 

POLAR COLONIZATION — MEMORIAL 
TO Congress and Action of Scientific and 
Commercial Associations. 8vo, pp. 143. 
This memoir to the Forty-fifth Congress was 
prepared by Henry W. Howgate, U. S. A., in 
the hope of convincing it of the wisdom of sup- 
porting a plan for the establishment of a tem- 
porary Arctic colony in the interest of scientific 
discovery. An outline map of the North Polar 
regions of the western hemisphere, showing the 
location of the proposed colony on Lady Frank- 
lin Bay, prefaces the memorial. This is laid 
down at the mouth of Lady Franklin Channel, 



on the northern shore of Hall Basin. At Hall 
Basin is the confluence of the waters of Ken- 
nedy Channel and Peterman Fiord from the 
south with Lady Franklin Sound and Robeson 
Channel from the north. It lies a little south 
of the eighty-second parallel of north latitude^ 
and between longitudes 64? and 66^-, on what is 
called Grant Land, the northern borders of 
which are washed by the Polar Sea. 

The expedition of Captain Hall in the Po- 
laris in 1871, and of Captain Nares in the Alert 
and Discovery in 1875, demonstrated that steam 
vessels can reach the entrance to Robeson's 
Channel in latitude 81^ north with comparative 
ease, and that the serious difficulties to be over- 
come in reaching the Pole are to be encountered 
above that point. The inference naturally fol- 
lows that the most economical and promising 
plan of operation is to establish a settlement at 
this point as a point of departure for future ex- 
peditions, whidi can avail of every temporary 
advantage that the seasons may offer, and ac- 
cumulate observations of climatic and atmo- 
spheric changes of priceless value to the out- 
going navigator. The lookout of the Polaris 
reported open water in sight from the upper end 
of Robeson's Channel, just beyond an inter- 
vening pack of ice. In 1875 and 1876 Captain 
Nares here found solid ice, impenetrable to ves- 
sels and impassable by sledges. This indicates 
that there are variations In the ice movement, 
which can only certainly be taken advantage of 
by a colony on the spot. Hall's experience was 
that each year of residence better acclimated 
him and better fitted him for the work of ex- 
ploration. A colony of fifty re&olute men is 
proposed, thoroughly equipped, with whom 
annual communication should be maintained. 
The memorial includes a detail of the neces- 
saries required for such an expedition, and indi- 
cates the route to be taken ; that by Smith's 
Sound being recommended. 

A bill in accord with the plan of Captain 
Ilowgate was submitted to the House in Jan- 
uary, 1877, and reported on favorably by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. In the summer 
of the same year a preliminary expedition was 
fitted out by private subscription, and the Flor- 
ence sailed from New London, under the com- 
mand of Captain George G. Tyson, who had 
served with Hall on the Polaris, on the iQtb 
July. His instructions directed him to procure 
a colony of ten families of Esquimaux, a train 
of twenty-five does, with two sledges, and a 
supply of fur and skin clothing, sufiScient to 
supply fifty persons for three years. The plan 
included the capture of enough whales on the 
voyage to provide a profitable return cai^o. 
The Florence was to meet with the vessel sent 
out with the members and outfit of the colony 
of Disco in August, 1878, transfer to it his 
acquisitions of Esquimaux dogs, etc., and retoxtt 
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to New London* Mr. 0* T. Sherman accom- 
panied it as Meteorologist and Mr. J. Kumlein 
as Naturalist, both with precise instructions. 

An appendix to the memoir gives Captain 
Howgate s plan for the exploration, a paper 
read before the American Geographical Society, 
January 31, 1878, an occasion illustrated by the 
presence of the Earl of Dufferin and Mr. Will- 
iam Cullen Bryant. To this are added resolu- 
tions and approval of the purposes of the 
expedition from all parts of the United States, 
scientific and mercantUe societies, high naval 
officers, and letters from the Arctic explorers, 

iultns Payer of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Dr. 
ohn Rae of I.ondon, J. Wall Wilson of the 
second Grinnell expedition and the Geograph- 
ical Society of France. 

To an American, Captain Hall, is due the 
origrinal conception of Arctic exploration by the 
aid of the natives from a fixed point of settle- 
ment, and it seems as though the crowning 
success is reserved to the successful prosecution 
of the plan he devised. 

Photographic views of Discovery Bay, the 
seat of the proposed colony, in summer and 
winter, illustrate the memoir. 

MONEY AND CURRENCY. A paper read 
before the Philosophical Society of Evanston, 
Illinois, by Charles Randolph, December 
9, 1878. 8vo, pp. 35. Knight & Leonard, 
printers. Chicago, 1878. 
In all arguments the first necessity is an 
agreement upon the precise meaning of the 
terms employed. In no class of reasoning is 
there to be f oand greater confusion on this sub- 
ject than in that affecting the character and 
uses of money. A paper like this, therefore, 
intended to define the distinctions between true 
money and its paper representatives, is always 
valuable, and peculiarly appropriate now, when 
the present equality of value between the pre- 
cious metals and the legal-tender notes of the 
Government and those of the National banks 
may tempt the belief that such equality will 
be uninterruptedly maintained. So long as 
•our exports not only pay for our imports, but 
provide exchange enough to pay the interest 
upon our bonds of whatever character, national 
or of corporations, held abroad, it is not possi- 
ble that such equality of value can be disturbed, 
but this is by no means certain to be the case, 
and depends on circumstances which there is no 
power m the United States to control, and should 
they change the Question as to how much paper 
currency can be noated on a par with coin must 
be met. 

Aristotle is reported to have said of money, 
that *' it exists not by nature, but by law ; " and, 
item his day until oar own, law has decreed that 



the precious metals coined, and they alone, are 
money — and the ultimate solvent of all contracts, 
whether in the form of government or individual 
obligations of currency or credit. 

Mr. Charles Randolph is well known as long 
the clear-headed, accomplished Secretary of the 
NationalBoard of Trade, and his views are im- 
portant, from the fact that they address them- 
selves to the very class of Western people among 
whom false ideas of the nature of money most 
prevail. In our reviews of this class of con- 
temporary literature we have repeatedly expressed 
regret at the unaualified denunciation of the 
greenback. The Western country look upon the 
government note as the best form of paper cur- 
rency, and the National Bank note as a species of 
favoritism to a privileged class, who are by it 
enabled to make double interest on their capitaL 
This question need not now be argued. The 
one important object to be attained is a retire- 
ment of sufficient paper from the circulating 
medium, and the restoration of gold and silver 
to the daily uses of the people. When we shall 
have three hundred millions of dollars in gold 
and silver passing from hand to hand in daily 
transactions, and the paper issues, whether of 
government or banks, reduced to the same 
amount, our ciculating medium will be on a 
sound basis, and the gold reserve in the country 
sufficient to meet any sudden extraordinary de- 
mand for export, and the annual production of 
coin in the country keep pace with the increased 
necessities for money. 

We notice one partial error in Mr. Randolph's 
statement. He says that Congress at the in- 
stance of Mr. Chase made the notes of the 
Government legal tenders because of the depre- 
ciation. This is not precisely the fact. Mr. 
Chase had them made legal tenders because cer- 
tain bank officers in New York, angry because 
their own pet bank schemes had not been ac- 
cepted by him, ** threw them over the counter," 
as the phrase is, 1. ^., declined to receive them. 
As the Secretary had no coin at command, he 
had no other resource. Notwithstanding his 
later expression of opinion, it is idle to suppose 
that the Government could have carried on its 
enormous transactions with a class of paper that 
the banks could refuse. What could have been 
done with their unanimous consent is another 
question. It could not then have been obtained. 
Mr. Randolph concludes, 1st, that a converti- 
ble paper circulation is a necessity ; 2d, that the 
paper currency issued under any other authority 
than that of the Uhited States will not be tol- 
erated ; 3d, that the forms of paper currency in 
circulation are satisfactory. The only unsettled 
question is, whether the legal-tender quality 
shall be maintained. Decidedly not ; when the 
volume of paper currency is sufficiently reduced 
and sufficient coin be floating in the circu- 
lating medium, the legal-tender quality should 
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be remoTed, and the note be stamped "re- 
deemable in coin on presentation at any sub- 
treasuiy of the United States." Mr. Randolph 
evidently leans to a withdrawal of the National 
Bank notes, and to leave the entire currency to 
the issue hj the Government. The objection to 
this is claimed to be the danger of Congress- 
ional interference with the amount of issues. 
One thing is certain, that there is no more 
dangerous thing than an extension of paper 
currency to meet the requirements of trade. 
We are a specie producing country, and there- 
fore our pohcv as well as duty is to support the 
fullest possible use of coin in our transactions. 
The amount of paper should be strictly limited 
bv law ; the elasticity should be in tne coin. 
The more we use of it, the greater will that 
elasticity be. We invite attention to one nota- 
ble circumstance, that while in the year 1878 
the Treasury Department was accumulating 
coin in preparation for resumption in January, 
1879, tne banks in the same period reduced 
their reserve, showing an evident purpose to 
leave the burthen of carrying the coin on the 
Treasury ; a mistaken policy, if specie payment 
u to be maintained. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE Washington Family. By Albert 
Welles. 8vo, pp. xxix. New York, 1878. 
These are specimen pages of a volume in 
royal octavo, entitled Pedigree and History of 
the Washington Familv, shortly to be issued by 
Mr. Welles. The publication in the Washington 
number of the Magazine of American History 
(February, 1879) of a fi^enealogy of the Holland 
and German branch ot the Washington Family 
has been the occasian of a dispute, in which 
Mr. Welles on the one side claims that he can 
establish by le^ai evidence, obtained by researches 
of thirty years duration, the lineal descent of 
Washington from the English progenitor of the 
family; and Col. Chester on the other, an Ameri- 
can gentleman residing in London, and distin- 
guished as a genealogist, asserts Uiat no such 
connection can be made. Mr. Welles traces back 
the genealoey of the American Washington to 
Thorfin the JJane. Accordingto this statement. 
Colonel John Washington of Warton and Law- 
rence, his brother, who emigrated to America in 
1659, were the sons of Leonard Washington of 
Warton, who was the son of Lawrence Wash- 
ington of Warton. This direct connection 
with Lawrence, whose father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather were named Lawrence, give 
color to the correctness of the descent. Per- 
haps, however, the legal connection may not in 
the eyes of Colonel Chester be sufficiently es- 
tablished. Thorfin the Dane reached, Mr. 
Welles gives the pedigree of that worthy as 



thirty-second in descent from Odin throndi 
Skold of Jutland. '* Sic itur ad astra." 

THE FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
OF Robert Morris. A chapter from a fortli. 
coming ''Financial History of the United 
States." By Albert S. Bolles. Reprint 
from Penn Monthly for October, 1878. 
The administration of the finances of the 
United States by Robert Morris forms one of 
the most important chapters in its histoiy. To 
it may be traced many of the forms of finance 
which have prevailed, and some not less im- 
portant which have been abandoned in practice. 
Morris assumed the direction of the Treasniytt 
a critical period of the revolution. The French 
contingent had been landed at Newport in the 
summer of 1780; the SUteshad been called npon 
to raise forces for an active and conclusive cam- 
paign, while the low state of American credit, and 
the precarious situation of the French Tntsxaj, 
whieh the genius of Necker had for the moment 
galvanized into new, but in the opinion of many, 
temporary activity, showed the imperatiTe need 
of extraordinary effort. In November the States 
were asked to furnish six millions of doUan, 
partly in specific articles at fixed prices, and the 
rest in four quarterly payments. On the z6th 
March, 1 78 1, Congress adopted a measure, pro- 
viding that all debts due from the United States 
for sums received in sold or silver, or other 
money equivalent, should be paid in the same. 
At the same time the States were reqaested 
to repeal all legislation making bills of credit 
a legal tender. The Continental currency had 
already fallen to a low point. In April a com- 
mittee reported the public debt in spede it 
twenty-four millions, and the estimate for the 
coming year' at nineteen and a half millions, 
the debt owed abroad being six millions of 
dollars. Congress now attempted to fond the 
outstanding debt on a specie basis in interest 
bearing obligations. But as the public exigen- 
cies admitted of no delay, they could not wait 
for the State quotas, and drew on the States, 
pai^ble at thirty days, for their unpaid balances. 
To further the financial operations of the 
Treasuiy, Morris, soon after his assumpUon of 
office, devised a plan of a National Bank. This 
had been favored by Hamilton, and was nov 
approved by Congress. The bank was incor- 
porated under the name of the Bank of North 
America, with a capital of four hundred thous- 
and dollars. For coin Morris relied on the 
Governor-General of Havana, who was to be 
repaid by shipments of flour, guaranteed by 
France. The bank began operations with only 
forty thousand dollars in specie. Naturally its 
issues could not be maintained at par, and fell 
from ten to fifteen per cent, discount. T^ 
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arrest this depreciation, Morris applied himself 
to devise means to create a demand for the 
notes. They soon rose to par. While endeav- 
oring to obtain aid from France, his chief 
reliance was on America. A scheme of taxa- 
tion which should lean equally on all the States 
was impossible, some of them being occupied 
by the enemy. With the technical skill of a 
practical financier he kept some life in the Con- 
tinental issues by accepting them for taxes, and 
by not reissuing, contracted the volume and 
maintained, if he did not raise their value. Such 
was his skill that he sustained himself for the 
first year without receiving a shilling of specie. 
The deficit in 1783 exceeded eight millions of 
dollars. He next set himself to work to replace 
the system of specific supplies furnished by the 
States, and paid in Government certificates, by 
direct Government contracts. By this he avoided 
the enormous frauds inherent to the other plan. 
When the Government credit was not sufficient, 
tt supplemented it with his own, which was 
unimpeached. In every case his individual 
obligations were met, and in consequence, after 
a first hesitation, they rose to par, and were 
readily taken. 

After long delay all the States, except Rhode 
Island, consented that Congress should levy a 
duty of five per cent on importations, the States 
to be credited with the amounts collected in 
their territory. These sums Morris hoped to 
induce the States to receive in National obliga- 
tions, similar to what are called inscriptions on 
the National debt. Connecticut, which had 
sought to appropriate the revenues thus col- 
lected for her own uses, revised her legislation 
to meet his views, but Rhode Island refused to 
yield, Morris saw in the failure of this scheme 
the weakness of the Articles of Confederation. 

In reducing the expenses of the Government 
Morris was eminently successful ; but we are 
inclined to side with Pickering in his condem- 
nation of Morris' order to him to clip the gold 
coin issued by the bank at Philadelphia, because 
they were heavier than required by law. Morris 
was equally successful in diminishing the num- 
ber of officials. In one day he dismissed one hun- 
dred and forty-six supemumary officers. 

In coinage Morris favored a single standard, 
and that of silver. He did not find it necessary 
to measure the money unit by a coin. This is 
easily understood when we remember the great 
variety of money in use in the colonies in Span- 
ish, Dutch, French and English coins of both 
metals. The same practice of a fictitious money 
unit exists to-day m Hamburf , where all the 
infinite variety of coins afloat are resolved into 
the mart-Banco, for which there is no coin equiv- 
alent. His plan was based on a decimal 
coinage. 

The public debt January 1, 1783, was forty- 
two millions of dollars • of which about eignt 



millions were owed abroad. A funding bill was 
passed at the dose of the year, but it was inade- 
quate in its provisions. A specific tax on spirits 
and leading staples of importation, and an ad 
valorem duty on all other importations, waa 
resolved on, but Rhode Island vetoed it by 
declining her consent. *' Notwithstanding the 
poverty of the Treasury," writes Mr. Bolles, 
**the States were litendly overrun with cash; 
the French and English armies had brought 
thither large quantities, while foreign loans and 
trade had largely added to the stock of gold and 
silver. Bills on Europe were currently sold at 
twenty to fortv per cent, below par, a rate so 
favorable to the merchants that they purchased 
bills, and remitted them to Europe in payment 
of imports, which flowed into the country in 
great quantities." In this we find some expla- 
nation of the facility with which Morris waa 
able to face the difficulties which confronted 
him. During his whole administration he had 
an abiding faith that with proper provisions the 
public credit in America would be the best in 
the world. Morris, Mr. Bolles concludes, waa 
in truth the peerless financier of the revolution. 
Indeed he was the only practical one ; Hamil- 
ton, whose grasp of the subject was intuitive, 
having as yet had no practical experience. 

THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. A 
quarterly journal devoted to Early American 
History, Ethnology and Archaeology. Vol- 
I, No. 3. Edited by Rev. Stephen D. Pset, 
Published by Brooks, Schinkel & Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1879. 
This publication is exclusively devoted to 
early history, ethnology and archseology. This 
number begins with a paper, by Edwin A. Bar- 
ber, on Native American Architecture. He 
traces the progress of this practical science from 
its primitive state of cave dwellings up to the 
higher stage of stone structures, specimens of all 
which are to be found in this country, and gives 
a comprehensive view of the different forms of 
Aboriginal architecture. Attention is first in- 
vited to the similarity between the pile-dwellings 
of the ancient Mexicans and the palafitUs or 
lacustrian villages of ancient Switzerland, show* 
ing that the constructive instincts of man find 
analagous forms of expression. Next comes the 
architecture of the Moundbuilders. In the 
adobe and stone buildings of the Pueblos of 
Mexico an advance is noted, and in the mega- 
lithic architecture of Mexico and Central .Am- 
erica is found the culmination of Aboriginal 
art on the Western Continent, which can be 
favorably compared with the famous ruins of 
the East. Some text illustrations give a satis- 
factory idea of the cliff houses. The true 
arch, Mr. Barber says, was unknown to the 
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Ae of the Weslern Continent. Nor was it 
known, as Stephens informs us, to the ancient 
Esrptians, Greeks or Etruscans. 

The second article, by R. J. Farquharson, is 
on Phonetic Elements in American Languages. 
AnoUier notable paper is the Report of M. C. 
Reid of Hudson, Ohio, on the Inscribed Stone 
of the Grave Creek Mound. The subject is 
elaborately discussed, and the conclusions arrived 
at are not favorable to the authenticity of the 
inscription, which it is considered might have 
been manufactured by any laborer of ordinary 
intelligence, while the evidence that the stone 
came from the mound is unsatisfactory. 

The editor supplies an article on the Bible 
Narrative and Heathen Traditions, in which he 
recites the traces of the facts mentioned in Gen- 
esis found in the traditions of all nations. The 
resemblance between the myths of the ancients 
and the rich and beautiful American mytholocy 
is noticed. The subject is examined in the light 
of scientific investigation, independently of its 
relation to the authenticity or authority of the 
fiible as a religious book. The stones of a 
deluge, of a tree and seroent worship and of 
the creation may, it is held, be similar, because 
of a similar national experience, but the coin- 
cidences are so numerous in Eastern nations as 
to point to a common origin. In the Western 
nations also numerous coincident myths are 
found. The American traditions are not here 
treated of. 

Mr Albert Gatschet, whose name is familiar 
to our readers from his exhaustive paper on the 
Indian Languages of the Pacific Coast [Mag. 
Am. Hist., I. 145I. comments upon the mytho- 
logical text in the Klamath language of Southern 
Oregon— in which the creation is related. We 
here recall the tradition of the creation, which 
La Salle found among the Iroquois, which ap- 
peared in a translation from Mr. Margry's recent 
work in the Magazine [II. 238]. 

We heartily commend this interesting period- 
ical, printed at the very center of American 
archseological interest. 

LETTERS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
BUS AND Americus Vespuccius. With an 
introduction. By George Dexter. Reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 8vo, pp. 23. Press of 
John Wilson & Son. Boston, 1878. 
In our January number [III. 61] attention was 
invited to the sumptuous volume of the Cartas 
•de Indias, published by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. This volume contained two letters of 
Columbus and one of Vespuccius never before 
printed. Of the last we gave a translation in 
the Magazine for March [III. 193]. All three 
appear in a translation in this pamphlet, pre- 



ceded by a valuable critical introduction. The 
Spanish editors express the opinion that the dale 
01 the first letter of Columbus was at the end of 
1496 or the beginning of 1497, but Mr. Dexter 
considers it be of earlier date, and supports his 
theory with convincing argument. The date he 
assigns is between March 15th and September 
25th, 1493. when he sailed from Palos on his 
second voyage. 

HISTORY OF THE ELY-REUNION. 

HELD AT Lyme, Connecticut, July ioth, 

1878. 8vo, pp. 158. Styles & Cash. New 

York, 1879. 

This account of the reunion of the descend- 
ants of Richard Ely, who came from Plymouth. 
England, in 1660, and settled at Lyme, on the 
Connecticut River, is announced as the fore- 
runner of a more exhaustive history of the 
family, including a genealogy of those of the 
name in America. A Prospectus of the work 
is annexed to the sketch, with a form of queries, 
which persons interested are requested to answer. 

Among those present on the occasion de- 
scribed was the late most excellent and worthy 
Mayor of New York, Smith Ely. and in the 
names of descendants of the first settler in 
the female line are Beach, Eaton, Goodrich, 
Griswold, Hill, Perkins, Selden, Silliman and 
Waite. Of the last of these, Chief Justice 
Waite, is the most distinguished representative. 
In a paper, submitted at the meeting by the 
Rev. Wm. B. Cary, it is stated that there were 
three distinct settlements of the Elys in this 
country in the seventeenth century. The first 
that of Nathaniel near Springfield, Ma.<:sachu- 
setts, in 1635 ; second, that of Richard at Lyme 
in 1660 ; third, that of Joshua at Trenton in 
1683. The curious reader will be rewarded by 
the perusal of a disquisition on the English 
surname Ely, which the author traces to one 
Helie. an old British king. 

The pamphlet is well printed, the pages being 
ornamented with a marginal line of red. " true 
Ely color." 

THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN — A 
quarterly journal devoted to early 
American History. Ethnology and ArcH" 
iCOLOGY. Edited by Rev. Stephen D. Peet. 
April, May, June, 1879, Vol. I, No. 4. 8vo. 
Jameson & Morse. Chicago. 
The office of publication of this valuable peri- 
odical has been changed from Cleveland to 
Chicago, and the editor makes a personal appeal 
to its patrons to place it in a secure and per- 
manent position. We wish it the success which 
its painstaking editor deserves. 
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THE LENOX GLOBE 

THE Lenox Globe was found in Paris about twenty-five years ago 
by Mr. Richard M. Hunt, who presented it to Mr. James Lenox, 
the munificent founder of the institution which bears his name, 
the gift forming a graceful and appropriate recognition of the interest 
taken by Mr. Lenox in everything that relates to the history of 
America. 

The Lenox Globe is the smallest of the ancient globes, being only 
about five inches in diameter, though this is half an inch more than the 
diameter of the prize globe of the Paris Exposition. The Lenox Globe 
is of copper and the workmanship is good, it being constructed in two 
sections, fitting together like a box, as in the case of the Vlpius Globe, 
the joint forming the Equatorial line. The degrees of latitude and 
longitude are not indicated, but on the sketch, of the size of the original* 
a scale is added. The date and the maker's name are both wanting, but 
there can, perhaps, be little doubt respecting its age, which, for various 
reasons, may be placed at the year 15 10, or^the beginning of 151 1. 

It will be observed that the eastern hemisphere occupies a dispro- 
portionate part of the longitudinal surface ; yet on the other hand, many 
of the principal latitudes appear tolerably correct for the period in which 
the globe was made. The mountings of the globe are lost. 

The date of 1510-11 has been assigned, for the reason, amongst others, 
that, while several of its representations are in advance of the published 
knowledge of 1508, they are behind that of 1511-12. Of course the 
simple fact that an instrument of this kind represents the condition of 
geographical knowledge at a certain period does not infallibly prove 
that it was produced at that particular period. Under peculiar circum- 
stances, it would be possible for an instrument like this to possess many 
of the marks which indicate an early origin, simply through the failure 
of the projector to incorporate the results of the latest explorations, 
concerning which he might have been ignorant ; but this suggestion, in 
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order to have any weight in the present case, should be supported by 
some proof of such ignorance. Respecting the points on which the 
globe gives no light, information was, nevertheless, so wide-spread in 
151 1 as to render it difficult to believe that any globe or map maker of 
the period could have failed to know of its existence. It is true that old 
maps often occur in new books. This was the case with many of the 
earl} geographical works ; but in every such instance it is easy to show 
that the map is not in accordance with the text, and that the map was 
introduced by the publisher in lieu of something better. No such 
suggestion will apply to the Lenox Globe. 

The date of this globe being deduced mainly from its representations 
of America, let us give a brief resume of the condition of geographical 
knowledge respecting the New World for several years subsequent 
to 1510. 

In the year 1 500, Juan de la Cosa, the Pilot of Columbus, drew a map 
of the New World, but North America does not appear, Newfoundland 
being represented as a part of Asia. In 1508, on the map of John 
Ruysch, Newfoundland also appears as a part of Asia, being marked 
" Terra Nova." On the Lenox Globe, however, Newfoundland appears 
as an island, though without any name, and at the same time no part of 
continental North America is laid down. In Peter Martyr's work 
{Legatio Babylonica) of the following year, Florida appears as " Beimeni," 
while Stobnicza's map in the Ptolemy of 15 12, gives a rough view of 
North America, similar to that found in the Ptolemy of 15 13. The very 
early map attributed to Leonardo da Vinci {Archeologia^ Vol. XL) shows 
"Florida" as an island, but since the map was not published no inference 
can be drawn from it. The maps of 1 5 1 1 , 1 5 1 2 and 1 5 1 3 nevertheless must 
have been known to every intelligent person engaged in globe making, 
and if the Lenox Globe had been made during those years, or later, it 
would have reflected information published to the world. This globe, 
therefore, takes its place in the year 15 10, or the beginning of 151 1. 
After passing this year, and reaching 1520, the newly found lands are 
so well known as to be celebrated in an English poem, entitled the 
" Four Elements." ' The argument is indeed negative, but nevertheless 
it may be accepted as relevant. 

What has been said thus far applies only to North America, but, 
upon turning to South America, the representation has the appearance 
of belonging to a period later than 151 1. In fact, the entire continent is 
laid down, though apart from the Lenox Globe, no analogous represent- 
ation is found before that of Sch5ner, 1520. This circumstance might. 
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therefore, lead some to conclude that the globe originated at a late 
period. If, however, it were to argued that the Lenox Globe belongs 
to a period subsequent to SchSner, it might be necessary to assign its 
date to the sixteenth century. Le Maire and Schouten did not explore 
that region until 1615. But this question is one that may be disem- 
barrassed, for it will not prove a difficult task to show how the globe- 
maker may have obtained, in 1610, the knowledge which he exhibits. 

In order to present the subject with clearness, it will be useful to 
state first, that Cosa's maps of 1500 exhibited the northern coast of South 
America, together with the eastern coast down to about 25^8. The map 
of Ruysch, 1508, also showed the eastern coast, but only down to 38® S.; 
while Sylvanus, in the Ptolemy of 1511, stopped at 35*^8.; Stobnicza, 
1 5 12, at 40^ S. ; the Ptolemy of 15 13 at 39*^ S. : and the Margarita Philo- 
sophica of Gregory Ruysch, 15 16, at 49*^ S. Nevertheless the Lenox 
Globe gives all of South America, the drawing alone rendering it 
probable that the draughtsman was not unacquainted with the configur- 
ation of Terra del Fuego. How, then, could the globe-maker have 
known that South America terminated in such a form near latitude 55^ 
S. ? How, in fact, could he have known that it terminated at all, espe- 
cially since sketches later than 15 15, with one or two unimportant 
exceptions, represented Terra del Fuego as joined to a great continent, 
supposed to cover the entire region around the south pole? 

On this point it may be observed that such a termination to South 
America was doubtless rendered probable by the argument from anal- 
ogy. The ordinary observer must have perceived that the great bodies 
of land on the globe terminated towards the south in points. Good 
reasons also exist for believing that Africa was accepted as the type of 
South America. But it is by no means unreasonable to suppose that 
the termination of South America was known in 1510, even though 
its circumnavigation had not been accomplished. In 1508 it was 
recorded by Ruysch, that navigators had reached 50^ S. On his map is 
found a Latin legend, translated as follows : " Portuguese mariners dis- 
covered this part of this territory, and proceeded as high as the fiftieth 
degree of South latitude, but without reaching its southern extremity." 
Humboldt {Examen Critique ^ H. 7) calls attention to the fact that in the 
fourteenth chapter of the work, in which the map of Ruysch appears, 
there is a separate statement, to the eflfect that the Portuguese had 
surveyed the coast of South America as far as 37^ S., and that it 
was known as far as 50** 8. by report. Thus in 1508 there existed at 
Rome a general understanding of the coast to within about two degrees 
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of the entrance to the Straits of Magellan. With such facts before 
him, Humboldt came to the conclusion that between the years 1500 and 
1508 a succession of attempts were made by the Portuguese along the 
coast of South America, beginning at Porto Seguro in latitude 16^ S. 
Vespucci is even credited with having gone to 52^ S. Still the student 
is not justified, with such data, in declaring precisely how far the navi- 
gators knew the region by actual observation. The inference is that 
the navigators who passed along that region viewed the strait after- 
wards discovered by Magellan as an inlet, and that they learned from 
the natives the configuration of Terra del Fuego. Such information 
has been given to navigators in every part of the world. Cartier in 
Canada knew of the great lakes from the aborigines. The Indians 
also drew rough sketches for Champlain in New England. The Hud- 
son's Bay Company possess at their House important sketches made by 
the Indians; while Balboa, called the "Discoverer" of the Pacific^ 
had the Pacific discovered for him by the Cacique of Zumaco, who, 
upon the arrival of the Spaniard in the Bay of Panama, figured for him 
the coasts of Quito, and described the riches of Peru. (Examen Critique 
II. 13.) Columbus on his fourth voyage learned of the existence of 
water beyond Darien. (Select Letters, p. 175.) Parry and Ross 
had the coast lines of their charts extended for them by the Esqui- 
maux. This was all that the Spanish and Portuguese navigators needed 
to have done for them by the natives of Terra del Fuego. 

Sometimes the information thus derived was of great value, and it 
would appear that the maker of the Lenox Globe had received informa- 
tion of this kind. The principle in accordance with which the age of 
this globe is to be deduced is now therefore quite clear. The absence 
of any allusion to the continent of North America would seem con- 
clusive. Perhaps it is not too much to believe that this globe has some 
connection with the Third Voyage of Vespucci, which brought him to 
the latitude of the Straits of Magellan. Peter Martyr, writing to the 
Pope in 1514, seems to have a definite view of the shape of South 
America quite in advance of published maps. Being " secretly together 
in a chamber " with the Bishop of Burgos, Martyr says that they exam- 
ined many sea charts, one of which Vespucci " was said to have set his 
hand," while another had been influenced by both Christopher and 
Bartholomew Columbus. Speaking of South America, he says it 
" reaches forth into the sea even as Italy doth, although not like the leg 
of a man, as it does." (Dec. II.) Thus in 1514 South America had been 
fig'ured more or less as drawn upon the Lenox Globe. 
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Another interesting and important feature of the globe transports 
the student to the far East. The globe shows very distinctly a large 
island, without any name, lying in the Indian Ocean. To the north- 
ward of this island is another, called " Madagascar/' though the true 
Madagascar is laid down in its proper place without any name. North- 
ward of the supposed Madagascar is an island called " Certina." Since, 
however, this part of the Indian Ocean contains no such vast island, 
and since Australia does not appear in its proper place, it may be allow- 
able to suggest, though we do so with extreme diffidence, that Australia 
is represented by the great island in question, which was misplaced ; 
while the so-called ** Madagascar" and "Certina" are simply Sumatra 
and Java. Three other islands without names correspond to Sumbawa, 
Floris and Timor. 

The uncertainty of the globe-maker respecting Madagascar may be 
explained by the fact, that it was not until 1 508 that D* Acuhna made his 
exploration of the island, though it was known to Marco Polo. This 
excuse, however, cannot be offered for those who later represented 
Zanzibar as a great island out in the ocean. 

The globe at Frankfort, which belongs to the period of SchOner, 
1520, has an island similar in form and situation to the nameless island 
of the Lenox Globe, but in a reversed position, and called Madagascar. 
In Bordone's Isolaria (fols. 28-9 and 70, ed. 1528) Zanzibar is thus rep- 
resented. 

In support of the suggestion that the " Madagascar " and " Certina " 
of the globe are simply Sumatra and Java misplaced, we may cite the 
fact that the well-known islands of Sumatra and Java do not appear in 
their places, while the Malayan peninsula, called upon the globe " Loac," 
is extended so far south as to confuse the geography of the whole 
regfion. Acting, however, in accordance with the suggestion offered, 
it would prove an easy task to bring order out of the confusion. This 
may be done by moving the great nameless island into the position 
occupied by Australia on the modern maps, carrying with it " Certina," 
the so-called " Madagascar," and the three islands without name. When 
this is done, the student will have before him a tolerable indication of 
the geography of that region. Borneo and Celebes (called "Java 
Minor" by Ramusio), having their proper place. New Guiana, with- 
out any name, also appearing. In accordance with this view, it would 
be necessary to conclude that, though misplaced upon the Lenox Globe, 
Australia was known to the geographers of that early period. 

It is true that one of the first references to the southern coast of 
Australia in the seventeenth century was that of 1627, when a Dutch 
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ship sailed along the shore for a distance of a thousand miles, while 
one of the earliest maps of that century which showed the outlines of 
Australia was the Montanus map, 1572. Nevertheless it is probable 
that Australia was known centuries before, when the Chinese, with the 
mariners' compass, navigated those seas. From Lelewel's sketch of 
map of Edrezi it is evident that the region including Java was per- 
fectly well known in 11 54. In the thirteenth century Marco Polo trav- 
eled with a map of the world in his hand, by the aid of which he 
appears to have described Madagascar. At that period the great 
island of Australia, lying close to well-known islands, could hardly 
have remained unknown to geographers. It would appear that the 
**Java Minor" of Marco, a term applied by him to Sumatra, came 
eventually to include the entire region. That this was so appears from 
the fact that names belonging to Java and the neighboring islands are 
given on maps of a later period. The Globe of Vlpius illustrates this 
phase of the question, Java Minor appearing as a very large island, and 
the true Java not being laid down at all. Four maps with similar char- 
acteristics, belonging to same period, are discussed by Mr. Major in the 
Hakluyt Society's work on Australia, and the matter is also touched 
upon in his "Prince Henry" (p. 441). Some of the geographers 
endeavored to set off Java, reduced to proper proportions, Sch5ner, 
1520, being amongst the number; but in the attempt Australia in some 
cases disappeared altogether. On the Lenox Globe, nevertheless, Java 
appears to have the name of " Certina." Perhaps, therefore, the Lenox 
Globe may be regarded as showing one of the earliest attempts to 
correct a misunderstanding. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that the great nameless 
island, with its attendant islands, is placed westward instead of south- 
cast of the Malayan peninsula; but Sylvanus, in his Ptolemy of 151 1, 
moves the whole group into its proper position to the southeast, thus 
giving a somewhat correct view of the geography of that region. Still 
the delineation of Sylvanus does not appear to have been understood. 
In fact he made too long and too sudden a stride towards the truth to 
be followed, though Lelewel, while severely criticising his work, admits 
that some of his delineations were not equalled for many years after. 
The Lenox Globe and the Ptolemy of Sylvanus would therefore seem 
to explain one another. At the same time the maker of the globe, in 
common with Sylvanus, in forming the outline of what we venture to 
offer as Australia, appear to have made a certain use of those outlines 
characteristic of the "Java Major" of Fra Mauro and Behaim, which 
lay on the east coast of Asia. The maker of the Lenox Globe 
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may have misunderstood his instructions, and thus pushed Australia 
into the Indian Ocean. The attention of the designer of the globe 
may have been directed to the subject by the voyage of Gonnville, who 
sailed from Honfleur in June, 1 503, for the East, and fell upon a great 
country, not far from the direct route to the Indies, which they called 
•' Southern India," The subject, however, is treated here in the way of 
suggestion. 

Thus far nothing has been said of the general appearance of the 
globe, though, if it were necessary, many details could be pointed out 
which indicate its ancient origin. Amongst these might be mentioned 
the peculiar configuration of the Asiatic coasts, the style of the • let- 
tering, the drawing of the ships, and the aspect of the marine monsters. 
Beyond Newfoundland is a sinking ship, with the figure of a human 
being in the water, possibly an allusion to the loss of the Portuguese 
Cortereal. 

South of Africa is a grotesque monster, intended for a whale, the crea- 
ture being delineated with much care. Many curious notions prevailed 
respecting the denizens of the deep. Hence Arngrim Jonas, in his 
defence of Iceland (Hakluyt I. 568), believes it necessary to refute what 
Sebastian Munster said in his Cosmography, to the effect that "it 
sometimes falleth out that Mariners, thinking the Whales to be Islands, 
and casting out ankers vpon their backs, are often in danger of 
drowning." It would appear as though Milton found his own " Levia- 
than " on the page oi Hakluyt, in whose works he had read the treatise 
signed " Amgrimus lonus." 

This leads to the remark that the author of " Paradise Lost " 
appears no stranger to the old globes and maps, which, in his ear- 
lier days as a traveler, he was accustomed to consult. His eye, 
however, could not have fallen upon the globe AVhich we are discussing, 
since in that case he might have been deterred from writing of the two 
polar winds, which 

* • blowing adverse 
Upon the Cronian sea, together drive 
Mountains of ice that stop the imagined wmy 
Beyond Petsora eastward to the rich 
Cathaian coast ; '* 

for the imagined way is a clear open sea upon our globe. The globes 
he looked upon embraced the coast 

*' Of Nonimbega, and the Sameod shore," 
including 



cold Estotiland, and south as far 



Beneath Magellan ; * 
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and again, all those central regions where of late " Columbus found 
the American,*' girt 

*' With feather'd cincture, naked else, and wild, 
Among the trees on isles and woody shores." 

When, however, the maker of the Lenox Globe looked away toward 
the region now occupied by North America, he saw only a watery 
waste, in the midst of which the island of " Bacaleos " or Newfound- 
land, rode like some ship at anchor. He may have heard of the Vinland 
of the Northmen, but the story of the Cabots had already been locked 
up in depositories where it was destined to lie too long; while Martyr's 
map of **Beimeni," or Florida, together with the publications of 1512, 
I5i3> 15151 1^2id not come from the press. 

Some of the names appear to have been copied from Ruysch's Map. 
The word " Getulia " and " Zamor '* point to the influence of the 
Goths and Moors in Africa, while " Paludes Nile " show that, in com- 
mon with the geographers of that period, the globe-maker had antici- 
pated the discoveries of Livingstone and Stanley. Some of the names 
are misspelled ; among them, Libia Interoir. 

In Asia the Himalayan range, anciently known as " Imaus," had its 
influence upon the globe-maker's geography, who indicates " Schitc 
extraianivm " for " Scythia extra Imaum." He also puts " Simarum 
Situs" on the border of the Gulf of the Ganges, where "Sinarum 
Situs " is put by Ruysch, ** Sinarum," like ** Serica," or silk, being a 
name applied to China, which on the globe is called East India. In this 
region, near the equatorial line, is seen " He Svnt Dracones," or here 
are the Dagroians, described by Marco Polo as living in the Kingdom 
of " Dagroian." These people, as once charged against the Irish, 
feasted upon the dead and picked their bones. (B. II. c. 14, Ramusio's 
ed.) "Loac" is the "Locac" of Marco Polo (B. III. c. 8; Yule 11. 
258), and " Seilan " is the Borneo of our day, the former name having 
been taken from its proper place near India to make room for " Tapro- 
bana," which was often applied to Sumatra. In Northern India is " Sachar 
vvm Regno," the sugar region described in the Ptolemy of Patavino 
(1596, p. 262). Near Persia is "Carmenis," the "Kermann" of Marco 
Polo, who does not refer to the neighboring " Calicut," or Calcutta. 
(B. I. c. 18.) 

"Moabio" appears to be the "Maabar" of Marco Polo (III. 16), 
who says that in all this Province " there is never a Tailor to cut a coat 
or stitch it," for the very good reason that " every body goes naked." 
The globe-maker, however, should have placed the province where Polo 
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and the Nancy Globe place it, on the Coromandel coast. " Carene " 
appears to be the ancient home of the Mongols mentioned by Marco 
Polo (I. 1 8). Yule (I. 102) has a note on these people, some of whom 
went to Persia. 

Turning to America once more, it is found that Japan is called " Zi- 
pangri/* being close to Yucatan, whose well-known bay, first explored 
in 1518, has a conjectual coast line trending towards the south instead of 
the west. Cuba, on the other hand, is correctly laid down as an island, 
being called " Isabel," in honor of Queen Isabella, The names on 
South America are few. That country is called ** Terra Sancto 
Crvcis," as upon the map of Ruysch, and " Mvndvs Novvs,'* a name 
given by Sandacourt, a Canon of St. Di6, when he framed the title of 
the Latin version of Vespucci's letter, which described Brasil. But a 
new name is added, " Terra de Brazil." The history of this name, 
however, is not quite so clear as the others, though Navarrete (III. 9) 
calls attention to Muratori's notice of the fact that " brazil," signifying 
a red dye-wood, was an exciseable article at Ferrara and Modena in 
1 193 and 1306. He also quotes from Capmany's "Memorias sobra 
la antiqua marina, commercio, y artes de Barcelona," which contains 
references to this wood connected with the years 1221, 1243, 1252 and 
I27I, Navarrete takes the ground that Covarrubias (Tesoro de la 
leng, art. brazil) is in error where he says that the name, as applied to 
this wood, was drawn from America. Brazil appears on a map of the 
fifteenth century, but the Catalan map of 1375 also shows an island in 
the Atlantic bearing the name.' Marco Polo (B. III. c. 22) mentions 
Brazil wood (Yule II. p. 368), and Chaucer says: 

" Him needeth not his colour for to deen 
With Brazil, ne with grain of Portingale." 

It is reasonable, however, to conclude that the name was applied to 
South America, because the first oavigator found there an abundance 
of desirable dye-wood. Hence, on the Verrazano map, 1529, is also 
found a similar name, " Verzino." 

The name of " America " does not appear upon the globe, which fact, 
so far as it possesses any significance, favors the belief that the early 
date assigned to the instrument is correct. The name of America was 
first proposed in 1507 by Martin WaldseemuUer, known under the 
Greek pseudonym of " Hylacomilus." It appears in his "Cosmogra- 
phiae Introductio," where, having called attention to the fact that the 
old continents were named after women, he observes that the new one 
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should be called after a man. In the work entitled " Globus Mundus," 
printed at Strasburg, 1509, the suggestion occurs again, Hylacomilas, 
evidently repeating himself. (Archeologia, 40, i. 25.) The name occurs 
in Schoner*s ** Luculentissima/* etc., 15 15, but the idea that it was gen- 
erally used is a mistake. (San tarem's " Vespucci," Boston, 1850, p. 155.) 
The name was first published on a map made by Appianus, 1520, in the 
work of Gamers, but the Ptolemy of 15 13, in a legend on the map made 
by Hylocomilus himself, attributes the discovery of the new world to 
Columbus. This has been alluded to as very curious, though the course 
pursued by Hylacomilus was altogether consistent. The really curious 
thing remains to be stated, and for the special consideration of those 
writers who have had so much to say about the ingratitude shown to 
Columbus by early geographers. The point is this, that though Fer- 
dinand, the son of Columbus, lived until 1539, ^^^ ^^r many years was 
the owner and diligent reader of the ** Cosmographies Introductio," 
which he annotated and rebound, he is not known to have written or 
spoken a syllable, or to have caused any one else to write so much as a 
word, expressive of any sense of injustice done to his father by the 
naming of the New World after Vespucci. Harrisse, in his Life of Fer- 
nand Colomb (p. 143), also calls attention to the fact that the partizan 
Life of the Admiral, which has been attributed to his son, while exceed- 
ingly severe upon those who detracted from the fame of Columbus, 
does not mention either Hylacomilus or his book. It would appear, 
therefore, that the indignation referred to is, upon the whole, a modern 
thing, of which the immediate friends of the famous Genoese had no 
experience.' 

Hylocomilus, while admitting the priority of the voyage of Col- 
umbus, felt no necessity for naming the New World after one who, in the 
most pronounced manner, declared that there was no New World to be 
named. Hylacomilus was entirely friendly to Columbus, as was the 
case with Vespucci in his relations to the Genoese ; nevertheless the 
geographer of St. Di6 named the New World after the Florentine, 
Amerigo Vespucci. It is probable that he had resolved upon this 
course before Columbus died, while there is nothing whatever to indi- 
cate that Vespucci took any action to secure the honor awarded to him, 
or even that, any more than Columbus, he was solicitous upon the sub- 
ject. His claims were not understood to conflict with those of CoL 
umbus. The Lenox Globe appears to have been made at a time when 
geographers regarded the matter with unconcern, as neither Columbus 
nor Vespucci have any honor awarded. 
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In closing, the following may be suggested as legitimate results of 
the discussion : 

First. The Lenox Globe is the oldest Post-Columbian globe now 
known to geographers. 

Second. It is the oldest Post-Columbian Globe that shows any por. 
tion of the New World.* 

Third. It is the oldest instrument of any kind showing the entire 
Continent of South America. 

Fourth. It is the oldest instrument showing that the discoveries of 
Columbus formed no part oi the Asiatic Continent, and that America 
was absolutely "Mvndvs Nows," or the New World.* 

B. F. DE COSTA 



1 Collier's " >nnals of the British Stage " (II. 310), in which the following lines : 

" This See is called the great Occyan ; 
So great it is, that never man 
Coude tell it seth the worldc began. 
Till now within this xx yere 
Westwarde be founde new landes, 
That we never harde tell of before this." 
And again! 

** But this newe lands founde lately, 
Ben callyd America, by cause only 
Americas dyd furst them fynde." 

• Lelewel's Atlas. See views that have been entertained in the Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society. 1866, No. XLIV, p. 26, and 1867, No. XLVII, p. 7. 

• Humboldt maintains that Vespucci, equally with Columbus, believed that the land discovered 
formed a part of Asia. He says that three times in his second voyage Vespucci calls the country 
•* terra del Asia," but in the third voyage calls it " un' altro mondo " and " Mondo nuovo." To 
break the force of this, Humboldt refers to the fact that Cadamosto calls the west coast of Africa 
"Altro mondo." This, however, he confesses is a mere adaptation of the old classic use, the 
alUr orHs of Pomponius, Mela and Strabo. He then shifts the argument, and shows that Peier 
Martyr in 1493-4, while speaking of the " novis orbis," did not recognize its separation from 
Asia, and that this use was long continued. He forgets, however, that Martyr describes South 
America as land never known by the ancients. (Examen Critique V. 182). For Humboldt's vin- 
dication of Vespucci against SchOner (Nuremberg, 1532), see Cosmos II. 676. 

^ The author does not admit that the regions bjcyond the Atlantic wtre never reflected on a 
pre-Columbian globe. 

• The Viscount Santarem (Researches Vespecting Vespucci, p. 154) has taken the ground, as 
well as some others, that the map of Hylocomilus, in the Ptclemy of 1513, was the work of Col- 
umbus. This- map shows the separation of America from Asia, but we believe that the Lenox 
Globe is earlier. The separation, however, on the map in question proves that it could not have 
been the work of Columbus, as it has keen shown repeatedly that Columbus died in the belief 
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that there was no separation. The Genoese, at the end of Cuba, on his second voyage, required his 
companions to declare on oath that Cuba was not an island, the person maintaining the contrary 
being liable to a fine of ten thousand maravedis, and to have his tongue cut out. (Navarrete II. 
145.) Pinzon on the first voyage "understood Cuba to be a city, and that the land here was a 
continent of great size, which extended far to the north " (First Voyage of Columbus, Boston, 
1827, p. 68). The map of 1513 would seem rather to reflect the ideas of Pinzon, as it extends to 
55« N. It has invariably been used by map-makers to represent the coast of North Amezica* 
whatever may have been its 4frigin, 
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THE OLD STONE MILL AT NEWPORT 

CONSTRUCTION VERSUS THEORY 
*' The iiotus have voices and the walls do Hve '* 

The student of history, the architect and the engineer have alike 
endeavored to penetrate the mystery which surrounds the " Old Stone 
Mill ** at Newport, to establish the date of its erection and the purpose 
for which it was designed. One attempts to prove with many inge- 
nious argument that this gray and time-worn tower — a perfect specimen 
of early Norman architecture — is a ruined Baptistery, which owes its 
origin to the roving followers of Lief Erickson ; another holds that it 
was erected in the latter part of the seventeenth century by English col- 
onists for the utilitarian purpose of grinding Indian com. The latest 
contribution to " Old Mill ** literature is from the pen of the late Mr. 
R. G. Hatfield, President of the New York Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Architects. In an able paper, published in the March number of 
Scribner's Magazine [1879], ^^ takes the ground that the "Old Mill" 
was erected in the early part of the eleventh century by Northmen, the 
founders of the Vinland colony. His argument is supported by an 
interesting account of the wanderings of the Vikings, with illustrations 
of religious edifices erected by them in various parts of Europe, and a 
section of the " Old Mill ** restored, based upon the Baptistery of Asti. 

To these records of history no one can take exception, for they are 
too well authenticated to admit of doubt. The Northmen were Christ- 
ians, and roamed the world over, leaving behind them castles, monas- 
teries, churches and baptisteries, with well-defined architectural details. 
Their edifices, as Mr. Hatfield remarks, are in all cases similar in pro- 
portion and construction to the ** Old Mill '* at Newport, and at first 
glance it seems highly probable that the dates and builders were the 
same. There are, however, details in the construction of the "Old 
Mill ** which seem to have escaped the attention of all who have meas- 
ured it and have written upon the subject. These points I shall 
endeavor to make clear by the accompanying illustrations, which have 
been prepared upon the ground from measurements carefully taken and 
verified. The sketches show the form and position of every prominent 
stone, and are drawn to scales for comparison. So far as I am aware 
no such complete survey has yet been published. To the measured 
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drawings are added sketches of the Leamington or Chesterton mill, 
and several buildings of colonial date, presenting analogous construc- 
tion. This survey was made in October, 1878, and was commenced 
with a firm belief in the old and pleasant traditions so delightfully pre- 
sented to us by Mr. Hatfield. But, with all an architect's veneration 
for the works of his predecessors, and a natural desire to assign to the 
monuments of our country their greatest possible antiquity, I have found 
myself confronted with constructive features, which point to the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century as the time when the structure was 
built, and to Governor Benedict Arnold as the designer as well as 
owner of the " Old Stone Mill." 

It is generally admitted by all who have investigated the subject that 
there are but two available dates ; the colonization of Vinland and the 
English settlement on Aquidneck. All theories as to the edifice having 
once been a Norman Baptistery are based upon the supposition that 
changes have from time to time been made in its interior. It is the object 
of this paper to show that it would have been difficult to effect such 
changes, even if they were not practically out of the question. Pro- 
fessor Rafn, after assigning the eleventh century as the date of erection, 
adds : " That this building could not have been erected for a windmill, 
is what an architect will easily discern." That he still had doubts 
upon the subject is however manifest, for in a letter, dated January 6th, 
1849, ^^ writes: ** It is difficult, however, without being on the spot to 
offer any decided opinion as to the period to which the structure itself 
is to be referred, nor has any one here ventured to do so. Here in the 
North no windmills occur of this construction, and a gentleman, dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge in the progressive history of the arts, and 
who has traveled much in Europe, has declared that he never met with 
any such'' 

The alterations generally in question are the fireplace and the win- 
dows. These are claimed as late additions, made by English colonists 
to fit the ancient edifice for their own uses. The first floor over the 
arches has also been claimed as an addition, but I have never seen any 
allusion to a second floor and staircase, of which there are undeniable 
evidences. These statements I will now attempt to verify. 

Was the fireplace introduced into the Norman Baptistery by English 
colonists ? The fireplace is directly over one of the piers, and its con- 
struction exhibits careful workmanship. The stones are laid up 
smoothly, and fit together closely, in marked contrast to the rest of the 
interior. The hearth — a flat slab of slate, six inches thick — is built in 
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under the splayed jambs several inches at each end ; the opening is fin- 
ished with a segmental arch on the face, and has a fiat roof, one foot 
above the crown of the arch. This roof is made of flat slate stones, 
laid vertically with the axis of the wall ; at each end is a fiue five inches 
by eight mches, an unusual form of construction. The north fiue runs 
up nearly vertical, while the other fiue curves off easily to the south 
for some distance, and then turns up with an inclination still to the south. 
Both fines open out on the face of the wall about ten inches below 
the top, and they are each covered with a large stone, evidently to pro- 
tect the wooden plate of the roof. The north fiue shows no evidence 
of pargetting or plastering, but the south is still perfectly parged, the 
mortar being identical with that used in the construction of the piers. 
The curves are neatly rounded, and the flues are of a full and even area 
throughout. The wall around the fireplace is thicker than in other 
parts of the building, and gradually diminishes at the north of opening, 
where is situated the well-hole of stairs, to be described. In breaking 
out the old walls to insert a fireplace after the building had stood for 
centuries, it would have been impossible to adjust the back, jambs and 
roof with such nicety, and without showing jagged and broken stones. 
It would also have been impossible to have constructed the two flues, 
particularly the south one, or to have parged them with such care. 
And is it not more than probable that in making such a radical change 
the artificers would have been satisfied with one flue instead of two> 
particularly as the additional flue was of more than questionable 
advantage. 

The next point in question is the windows. Are they the result of 
alterations ? At first sight they appear to be so, for they present the 
only anomalous features in the building, their position having been 
established without regard to the intercolumniation. This is the more 
remarkable in that every other part of the building is accurately spaced 
on a given plan, from the setting out of the piers on the true cardinal 
points of the compass to the heights and curves of arches, and the 
placing of piers outside the axis of the wall. Would such a departure 
from symmetry in the disposition of windows be likely in the original 
design ? Let us study the construction as shown in the illustrations. 
The reveals of windows are splayed both ways, leaving a square jamb, 
four inches wide in the centre. The sills are made of two flat stones, 
laid four inches apart, corresponding with the jambs; the edges of 
these sills toward the centre are square cut the whole length, and ter- 
minate in mortises, four inches square and three and one-half inches 
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deep, sunk in the jambs, evidently to receive the wooden sill. The 
outer edges of these sills are broken and ragged, and a large part of the 
inner ones have disappeared. The lintels are made in the same manner. 
One of the windows shows a lintel on the outer face, the inner being 
finished with a segmental arch. The other window shows an inner 
lintel made of two stones, the vertical joint being near the centre of the 
opening. In both cases a space of four inches is left for wooden frame. 

To make these changes was certainly not impossible, but they seem 
hardly probable. Had the stones of the wall been removed, the wooden 
frames set in place, and the wall rebuilt around them, the mortises could 
scarcely have been plastered all over smoothly on the inside, as they 
still remain. Other openings have been cut in the wall, but they are 
evidently of modem origin and of no importance in this connection. 

The two floors come next in order. The lower floor, as is evident 
from the angles taken by the mortises over caps of piers, was con- 
structed as shown in the sketch. The frame was made of heavy timber, 
not less than ten inches square, as indicated by one of the mortises still 
perfect and plastered. Above these "summers" other beams were 
laid, and over them heavy planking, bringing the level of the floor up 
to the under-side of the hearth, and above the crowns of the arches. 

To carry the second floor, the increased thickness of wall for fire- 
place is maintained around two-thirds of the building, and to the height 
of twenty feet and two inches from the ground. The remainder of the 
wall is carried up of one thickness to the top. Here was the staircase, 
as indicated by holes left to receive the ends of treads, and as shown on 
the interior elevation to the north of fireplace. Above the twenty feet 
two inches, the wall is carried up of the same section as in the well-hole. 
This arrangement leaves an offset of about six inches. A running mor- 
tise, six inches deep and six inches high, follows along the top of the off- 
set to its termination in the well-hole. This mortise received the smaller 
beams. The floor was probably framed as shown in the section, leaving 
an opening for stairs. The angles of the two "summers," supporting 
this floor in the centre, are clearly indicated by the angles of the large 
mortises shown on section B B. This second floor probably remained 
in place until it rotted away and fell of its own weight, the tops and 
bottoms of the mortises being broken out by the leverage of the beams. 
The running mortise is capped with carefully selected stones, square 
and flat on the under side. This disposition of the framing gave a 
height of seven feet between first floor and the under side of "sum- 
mers.** The construction of these floors and the staircase — the outline 
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of which is traced on the interior elevation — seems to be conclusive evi- 
dence that the ruined tower was not a Baptistery, but that it owes its 
origin to the English colonists. 

Let us now compare the construction of the " Old Mill " with that 
of the mill at Leamington or Chesterton, England. This mill, designed 
by Inigo Jones, was erected in the year 1632, and is here illustrated by 
a sketch taken from the Penny Magazine. The theory that this mill 
furnished the model or in4>tif for the Newport structure was considered 
by Mr. Hatfield as untenable, for the following reasons : The Newport 
tower has eight arches and round piers, the latter placed upon the car- 
dinal points of the compass and outside the axis of the wall. The 
Leamington mill has but six arches, with square piers, placed — ^as is 
generally supposed — directly under the axis of the superstructure. The 
construction employed at Newport is random rubble, while the Leam. 
ington mill is built of cut stone. I can g^ve no satisfactory reason for 
the adoption of eight arches instead of six, unless the number was fixed 
by the compass, to be a perpetual record of the cardinal points, based 
upon an accurate survey. Such a disposition is not improbable, as the 
mill stands upon the crown of a ledge of rock at a level of eighty-four 
feet above the sea, and near the summit of the ridge, which, running 
north and south through the centre of the island, rises gradually from 
the water on either side. Thus situated, the tower became naturally the 
most important edifice on the island, and a land-mark visible for several 
miles. 

The other differences may be more easily accounted for. The Leam- 
ington mill was built in highly civilized England ; materials of good 
quality were abundant, with skilled labor for cutting and fitting together 
stone work, enriched with carved mouldings and accurately jointed 
voussoirs. It was erected under the eye of Inigo Jones, and the result 
was the conversion of a simply utilitarian building into an artistic 
edifice. 

The colonies at that time were a vast wilderness, with but few 
mechanics, and only rude appliances for cutting stone. They could lay 
out their work accurately, and build solidly — for eternity — but that was 
all. Time with them was a necessary consideration, and the work was 
rapidly accomplished. But allowing that the colonists had the neces- 
sary skill and the will to execute works in cut stone, the material was 
wanting. On Aquidneck, or Rhode Island, there is no stone to be 
found suitable to cut for face work. The rocks on the island consist of 
a laminated slate — which splits easily, and makes a strong, but not a 
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handsome wall — and ledges of gneiss, which yield what is ordinarily 
known as " Rocky Farm Stone." This stone, of good color and very hard, 
is exceedingly treacherous under the hammer, and flies in pieces when 
least expected. It is sometimes roughly squared " bed and build " for 
a rubble wall, but it is wholly unfit for " six-steel *' work, the coarsest 
ordinary finish for granite. The " Old Mill " is built of these two 
kinds of stone, used indiscriminately with sea-worn stone from the 
beach. No other materials, wood excepted, could be obtained by the 
Northmen or by the early English colonists. 

The position of the piers — outside the axis of the wall — does find a par- 
allel in the Leamington mill, if the published prints of that building are 
to be relied upon. At Newport only the piers project ; at Leamington 
both piers and arches project beyond the upper wall — the line of 
demarkation being emphasized by a moulded string-course. The inner 
faces of superstructure and piers show a vertical plane as at Newport 
The piers, if built of the same section as the wall, would have been too 
small for strength, and in both cases the builders, desirous of saving all 
possible room within the circle, resorted to a mode of construction 
very suitable, as well as highly ornamental, when executed in cut 
work. 

With a rude and intractable material, the Newport masons followed 
the outline of the Leamington mill,, but found it necessary to set back 
the arches. It was easy for them to cap the exposed tops of piers with 
slabs of slate, roughly beveled on the upper side, but had they set 
the arches out on the same plane, they must have carried a drip-course 
of cut stone around the building as a protection against disintegration 
under the action of frost and rain. In both cases the placing of the 
superstructure upon a circle of open arches had the advantage of 
giving additional power to the sails, by preventing the wind from 
backing against a dead wall. 

Why should the colonists adopt the Leamington mill as a model? 
The Leamington mill was erected in the year 1632, about five miles 
from the town of the same name. Governor Benedict Arnold was at 
that time in England, and resided in Warwickshire, not far from the site 
of the mill. He, moreover, mentions in his will a farm, which he calls 
his Leamington farm. In 1663 the Rhode Island colonists built their 
first windmill, as we gather from Peter Easton*s diary ; and August 28, 
1675, he notes in the same diary : " On Saturday night, forty years after 
the great storm in 1635, came much the like storm, blew dawn our wind^ 
mill and did much harm.'* This first mill was of wood. 
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Governor Arnold made his will December 20th, 1677, a period of 
two years and four months after the gale which destroyed the first mill. 
During that time he may have erected a second and more enduring 
structure of stone, keeping in mind the model which he had seen at 
Leamington. He may also have wished to provide a place of safe 
retreat against his Indian foes, to whom he was obnoxious, owing to 
disputes growing out of the titles to some of his lands. He built a sort 
of fort on the wharf back of his house, and kept guard-boats plying 
back and forth in front of the town. In 1679 he went to Providence in 
an armed sloop, for his relations with some of the colonists were far 
from friendly. 

Specimens of mortar taken from the " Old Mill " and other struc- 
tures of the period — the house built by Governor Henry Bull in 1639, 
the tombs of Governor Arnold and his wife, and their dwelling house — 
have been analyzed, and found to be of the same quality, and composed 
of shell-lime, sand and gravel, with flakes of broken slate pounded fine. 
In alluding to the house of Governor Arnold, I will add that it stood 
until after the evacuation of the island by the British troops. One of 
the " oldest inhabitants" gives the following account of its destruction: 

'* The chimney and the whole south end were built of rough stone 
and coarse mortar, and plastered on the outside with the same. The 
rough stone and coarse mortar were so strongly cemented together 
that they could not take it down by commencing at the top, without 
great labor ; for that reason the house was first pulled down, then guys 
were made fast to the top of the chimney and set tight by means of 
tackles to trees at a distance, to cause it to fall in a direction from the 
building near, when it was undermined and fell in one mass^ and was 
afterwards broken up with sledges, &c." 

This solidity of construction furnishes an ' additional argument in 
favor of the colonial origfin of the mill. 

In Mr. Hatfield's section of the " Old Mill Restored " he shows 
above the aisle roof a clere-story, pierced with eight round arched 
windows, with deeply splayed sills, allowing the entering light to take 
its mean angle of 45^. If this were the original construction, the height 
of the wall must have been at least thirty-six feet instead of twenty-six 
feet, as at present. Now since the date of Governor Arnold's will two 
hundred years have elapsed, and the tower still stands, a firm and homoge- 
neous mass of stone and mortar. The top is level, and the cap-stones of 
flues are in their places. Is it likely that in the six hundred years, be 
twcen the visits of the Northmen and the English occupation of the 
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island, ten feet of the tower disappeared — was removed or fell of itself? 
It would hardly seem so. Had the colonists found it of full height, with 
numerous windows scientifically constructed, is it likely that they 
would have cut it down ten feet, inserted new windows at irregular 
intervals, and put in floors, stairs, fireplace and flues, all which would 
have impaired its value as a mill? Thirty-six feet is no more than the 
usual height of windmills, and their sails have a diameter of from sixty 
to eighty feet. That the structure was originally plastered or stuccoed 
is highly probable, as the colonists were accustomed to cover their 
rough stone work in* this way, and we have seen that the same course 
was followed in building Governor Arnold's house. 

The domestic edifices erected by the early English colonists exhibit, 
in nearly every instance, stone chimneys and gable ends, as already 
described in connection with the house of Governor Arnold. The sides 
of these buildings and the ends above the line of roof-plate were of 
frame construction, made of heavy oak timber rudely squared, put 
together with tree-nails and boarded with oak, usually at an angle of 
450, thus making of every board a separate brace. The boarding was 
covered with coarse stucco, or split shingles, put on with wrought nails. 
Many of these venerable houses still remain, their sturdy timbers and 
thick walls seeming to defy the ravages of time. The two selected for 
illustration are good examples of their class, and each has had an 
eventful history, with quaint legends of its own. The first was erected 
by Governor Henry Bull in the year 1639. Until within a few months it 
stood unaltered, but since then the *• restorer " has been at work, and one- 
half of the house has been modernized. The gable ends and the rear still 
remain as originally built ; the stone, similar to that in the " Old Mill," 
is laid up in the same rough and random manner. The second example 
is from the island of Conanicut, opposite Newport. The date of its 
erection is not definitely known. A relic of the past, with huge chim- 
ney and picturesque outline, it nestles among the trees, quaint, old and 
time-worn. But old as it is, it is still tenantable, and may do good 
service for many years. 

One other detail in the construction of the *• Old Mill " is worthy 
of notice. The disposition of the eight piers upon the true cardinal 
points of the compass is a feature that must have been the result of 
deliberate thought and careful measurement. Can we by chance get a 
clue to the date of erection from this fact? By referring to section 
A A, it will be seen that the true north bisects one of the piers. The 
variation of the needle, taken from reliable modem maps, is 100 34^ west 
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Now did the founders of the edifice find the magnetic north, and then 
calculate the variation to discover the true north, or was the " Mill " 
erected at some period of time when there happened to be no variation 
of the needle ? This problem I am not able to solve, and I only allude 
to it here hoping that some scientific investigator may be able to throw 
light upon the subject, if only to establish the date of the erection of 
the "Old Stone MiU." 

GEORGE C. MASON, Jr. 
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A JUSTIFICATION OF GENERAL SULLIVAN 

I regret to see an injustice done to the memory of one who made as 
great sacrifices for the cause of American liberty and national inde- 
pendence as any other general officer of the Continental army. I allude 
to General Sullivan. The following considerations show that the 
charges in the July number [1879], ^^ ^^^ article on the French in 
Rhode Island, imputing unnecessary delay to General Sullivan in 1778 
are not just. 

It is there stated (III. 390) " that the plans of the allied forces were 
to fall to the ground from the delay of General Sullivan in his pre- 
paratory movements," and the golden opportunity lost between the 
29th of July (when D'Estaing arrived with his fleet off Newport) and 
the 9th of August (when the French army disembarked on Conanicut, 
and reembarked, and the Americans crossed on to the island). I have 
in my possession the correspondence of the general officers connected 
with the expedition, and have studied it carefully in preparation of a 
paper on the siege of Newport, read in 1 875-1 876 before the Rhode 
Island and Pennsylvania Historical Societies. I shall be glad to submit 
this correspondence to any student of our revolutionary history who 
takes an interest in the subject. I am confident that no one familiar 
with this, the best evidence of what occurred, will discover in it the 
shadow of foundation for the charge of needless delay, but on the con- 
trary every proof of dispatch. These papers came into my possession 
from the grandsons of General Sullivan, and I feel it my duty, and shall 
be doubtless justified in the public mind, to defend his reputation when 
unjustly assailed. 

When D'Estaing arrived off New York a joint attack was intended 
by his fleet and the army of Washington on that city. But this not 
proving practicable, on the 20th of July Hamilton wrote Washington 
that D'Estaing had decided for Newport. By the 23d, Sullivan, apprised 
of this intention, began his preparations. A few weeks earlier he had 
informed Congress that the 1,500 men under his command were scat- 
tered from Point Judith to Seconnet Point, sixty miles. As on the 17th 
of July the garrison of Newport had been reenforced to 7,000 veterans, 
at least double that number, according to military rules, were needed 
for the attack, and to form part of this force there were 4,000 French 
soldiers in the fleet. Washington sent him about 2,000 men from the army 
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which fought at Monmouth. The greater part of his army Sullivan 
had to collect from their farms and workshops throughout New Eng- 
land or from their business pursuits in its large towns. Supplies for 
twenty thousand men, including the French soldiers and sailors, were 
to be gathered, boats, guns and ammunition to be provided; and 
D'Estaing looked to him for whatever he needed, after his long voyage 
aboard his ships. 

The army was thus not only to be largely created, but organized, 
drilled and disciplined ; the officers in many instances being as inexpe- 
rienced as their men. As to the battle of Butts' Hill on the 29th of 
August, of the 5,000 who then composed the army, only 1,500 had been 
under fire, and these must have consisted of the Continentals sent by 
Washington ; it will readily be conjectured how difficult was the task. 
These preparatory movements and arrangements took time ; and by the 
8th of August — when the arrival of a considerable portion of his troops 
from Boston rendered it prudent to cross on to the island, and the with- 
drawal of the two regiments of the enemy posted at Butts' Hill per- 
mitted the Americans to cross unopposed, to have gathered together 
an army of ten thousand men in two weeks from such distances, and to 
have organized out of such material, militia and volunteers, fit for ser- 
vice, a force competent to cope with seven thousand veterans, strongly 
entrenched, deserves praise, and not blame. 

It should be remembered that the arrival of the English fleet from 
Europe or the storm were not events for calculation. The conjunc- 
ture demanded dispatch, but not precipitation. Had Sullivan crossed 
on to the island with an inferior force and insufficient supplies, and 
encountered disasters, he would have been more reasonably obnoxious 
to criticism. The requirements of his responsible command were zeal, 
activity and prudence, and whoever reads the letters which were 
passing in those eventful days, urging forward troops and supplies, and 
upon other matters — forty or fifty in French — will be convinced that 
they were not wanting in the General-in-Chief or in his coadjutors ; and 
he had with him the Greenes, Vamum and Cornell, and much of the 
time Lafayette likewise. 

Before the arrival of the troops from Boston and the evacuation by the 
enemy of the lines on Butts' Hill on the 8th of August, the design had 
been for the Americans to cross at Fogland Ferry, and the Provence 
and Engageante, under Preville, were ordered while the troops were 
approaching to join the Alcm^ne and Aimable, under St. Cosme, sta- 
tioned there since the 30th of July to protect the crossing. Opposition 
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was expected, and due precautions taken, requiring time, as also pre- 
concerted arrangements, as the French were to have landed simultane- 
ously on the west shore of the island, either near Dyer's Island or 
between it and Coddington Cove, and thus cut off the two regiments at 
Butts* Hill. Wind and its direction were important elements for con- 
sideration, as the movements depended on support from the fleet. Up 
to the 9th all had gone prosperously, no time had been lost ; neither the 
people who, in their exhausted condition, sent so large a force into the 
field ; neither officers nor men, French nor Americans, were chargeable 
with procrastination. They had all done marvellously well. The 
appearance of the English fleet, the storm, were beyond their control. 
The spirit of detraction must travel far to find fault with any one. 
Mr. Stevens relies, I presume, on what he considers good authority for 
his statement, but I am sure on review of the actual circumstances 
he will be just to General Sullivan, and at least allow those who have 
read the charge to consider the reasons which go to disprove it This 
charge of delay I have not seen before.* All other charges have been 
shown to be groundless, and I am sure if the correspondence were pub- 
lished, there would be an end to the fault finding with one who was 
faithful to the cause, and lost his health and a large part of his means in 
the contest. 

I also submit to the readers the enclosed portions of the General Or- 
ders of the 24th and 26th of August, that they may judge for themselves 
if the opinion alluded to on page 392 of the Magazine, when taken in 
connection with the occasion and the context, was just or well 
grounded. It was very prudent and reasonable that Washington and 
Greene should "disavow" what seemed to be an imputation on the good 
faith of our allies, who, after inducing such costly preparations, aban- 
doned our army in a position of such great danger and probable humilia- 
tion. Unless compelled by greater disasters than they seemed to have 
sustained on their return on the 20th, in the pursuit of the English fleet, 
from the storm or partial engagements, they certainly were under obli- 
gation to incur some risk, and if they had tarried forty-eight hours 
Newport would have fallen. Sullivan no doubt, as a good officer and 
patriot, was willing to be sacrificed to prevent any unpleasantness endan- 
gering the alliance and cooperation of the French, but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that his language in the orders of the 24th was indiscreet or 
unseasonable. It certainly did not prevent a good understanding before 
the week was over with D'Estaing. Considering what is now known of 
the state of feeling in the fleet, the irritations existing between the Admi- 
ral and his officers, reported by Greene, should be taken into account 
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Towards the close of the General Orders of August 24th is the pas- 
sage to which exception has been taken by the article. It reads : " The 
General cannot help lamenting the sudden and unexpected departure of 
the French fleet, as he finds it has a tendency to discourage some, who 
placed great dependence upon its assistance, though he by no means 
supposes that the army, or any part of it, is the least endangered by the 
movement. The enemy now on the island are far inferior in numbers 
to this army, and are so sensible of their inferiority that nothing can 
tempt them to action. This superiority we shall maintain, so long as 
the spirit and ardor of Americans continue to be the same as in the 
beginning of this enterprize, unless the enemy should receive a strong 
reenforcement. This is the only event which can oblige us to abandon 
any part of the island we are now possessed of, and this event cannot 
take place in an instant. A considerable time will be required for a 
fleet to enter the harbor, come to anchor, and land a body of men sufii- 
cient to make the number of the enemy equal to ours. The General 
assures the army that he has taken into consideration every event that 
can possibly happen, and has guarded in such a manner that in case of 
the most disagreeable, a retreat, it can be made with the greatest safety. 
It is with grief and astonishment he finds large numbers of volunteers 
are about to quit the island at this time, and g^ve to America a lasting 
proof of their want of firmness and bravery. The approaches to the 
enemy's line are to be carried on with the greatest despatch. The 
General is fully sensible of the value the brave officers and soldiers and 
citizens are to America, and he is determined that no rash steps shall 
make a sacrifice of them. At the same time he wishes them to place a 
proper confidence in him as their commander-in^hief, whose business 
it is to attend to their safety. Yet he hopes Americans will prove by 
the event able to procure that by their own arms which their allies 
refuse them assistance in obtaining." 

It having been suggested that the last sentence of this General 
Order might give umbrage to the unreasonable susceptibilities of the 
French General and his oflBcers, General Sullivan, not that he conceived 
any reparation was due, for the withdrawal of the fleet at such a time 
warranted an expression of warmth, and the language used was that 
best adapted to keep up the spirit of his troops, on which their safety 
depended, but still not disposed to endanger the good understanding 
between the two countries, endeavored the day but one after to do 
away any impression that might have that tendency. 
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On the 26th August he says in his General Orders : ** That having 
secured his heavy cannon and provided a safe and easy retreat in case of 
misfortune, he thinks proper to inform the army that he has the 
strongest reason to expect that before reenforcemcnts arrive to oblige 
us to quit our present position, that the French fleet will return to coope- 
rate with us in the reduction of the island. It having been supposed by 
some persons that by the orders of the 24th instant the commander-in- 
chief meant to intimate that the departure of the French fleet was 
owing to a fixed determination not to assist in the enterprise, and as the 
General would not wish to give the least color for ungenerous and illib- 
eral minds to make such unfair interpretations, he thinks it necessary to 
say that he could not be acquainted with the Admiral's orders, or 
determine whether the removal of the French fleet was absolutely nec- 
essary. He, however, hopes that their speedy return will show their 
attention and regard for the alliance formed between us, and add to the 
obligations which the Americans are already under to the French 
nation. However mortifying the departure of the French fleet was to 
us at such a time of expectation, we ought not too suddenly to censure 
the movement, or for an act of any kind to forget the aid and protection ' 
which has been afforded us by the French since the commencement of 
the present contest. He regrets the numbers of militia or volunteers 
whose time is up who are going off, and begs those who can to stay a 
few days longer." 

This was on Wednesday, and on Friday, the 28th, 3,000 of the vol- 
unteers and militia having gone home, leaving his force less than the 
British behind their entrenchments, and informed by Washington that 
reenforcemcnts to the garrison (who — about 4,000 — actually arrived on 
Monday, the 31st) were on their way from New York, he moved his 
army Tuesday night in good order eleven miles to Butts' Hill, and on 
Saturday took place what Lafayette pronounced the best fought battle 
of the war. The numbers on either side were equal, about 5,000, and 
it ended by a charge of the light corps and a regiment under Jackson 
from Massachusetts, under Colonel Livingston, ordered by Sullivan, 
which drove the British to their lines on Quaker Hill at the point of 
the bayonet ; and on the night of the 30th the Americans left the island 
without loss, unopposed. 

THOMAS C. AMORY 

* " On the eighth, the French fleet, which a whim of Sullivan had detained for ten days in the 
offing, ran past the British batteries into the harbor of Newport/' Bancrofts History of the Unitec 
States^ VoL X,^p, 147, Boston^ 1874. EdiTOK. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL SAMUEL MEREDITH 

FIRST TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 

In the noble eulogy on Emanuel Swedenborg, delivered by Mr. 
Samuel Sandel, member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Stockholm, 
at the request of that body, in the Great Hall of the House of Nobles, 
on the 7th of October, 1772, occur these words : 

'' Nature and art form the ornaments of the earth; birth and 
education form those of the human race. A fruit-seed does not 
always produce a tree which yields as excellent fruit as that which 
produced it ; which often is owing to the modifications effected in the tree 
by art| which occasion a difference in its products, but do not at all alter 
its nature. Experience supplies us with a great many similar instances 
in our species. But it would be hazarding a paradox were we to 
attempt to determine how far certain virtues are hereditary in families, 
or are introduced into them by education. Be this as it may, it cannot be 
denied, that the advantage of having sprung from a respectable and 
virtuous family, inspires a man with confidence, when he is conscious 
that he does not disgrace his descent. In every condition, it is a real 
advantage to be born in a family which has been, for a long time, the 
abode of honor and virtue, and a nursery of citizens every way useful to 
the country." 

To such a family belonged the subject of this sketch. The son of a 
man, himself distinguished for his virtue, integrity and patriotism, a 
friend of liberty and a benefactor of his country, we are not surprised to 
find Samuel Meredith, at an early day, openly advocating the cause of 
the colonies. 

Reese Meredith, the father, was a native of Leominster, Hereford- 
shire, where he was bom in 1708. His father, John Meredith, a woolen 
merchant of that town, was the youngest son of " Richard Meredith of 
Presteigne, Gentleman," living in 1673, the representative of the ancient 
line of " Merediths of Radnorshire," to whom Queen Elizabeth granted 
the right to bear arms in 1572, viz: "Argent, a lion rampant, sable, 
collared and chained, or ; Crest, a demi-lion, rampant, sable, collared 
and changed, or." Reese Meredith was educated at Oxford, and 
at his father's death, in 1729, came to this country, landing in Philadel- 
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phia in February, 1730, where he entered the counting house of John 
Carpenter, second son of the well-known Samuel Carpenter, Member, 
of the Provincial Council, Treasurer of the Province, and one of the 
two Lieutenant-Governors appointed by Penn to assist Markham in 
the government of the Province ; the commission bears date September 
24, 1694, and was issued to John Goodson and Samuel Carpenter. In 
1738 Mr. Meredith married his employer's daughter, Martha, and was 
taken into partnership with his father-in-law, and on his death succeeded 
to the business. He lost his wife Augfust 26, 1769 ; he survived her nine 
years, dying on the 14th of November, 1778. During the darkest hours 
of the revolution Mr. Meredith's faith in the ultimate success of the 
colonies never wavered; and when the patriots were perishing from 
cold and hunger, at Valley Forge, in the winter of 1777-78, he 
generously gave, from his ample means, the munificent sum of ;f 5,000 
to feed and clothe the starving soldiers. George Clymer and Colonel 
Henry Hill, names well known to the students of American history, 
were his sons-in-law. 

Samuel Meredith, the son, was born in the city of Philadelphia in the 
year 1741, in his father's mansion, which stood on the comer of Second 
and Walnut streets. The house was built by his great-grandfather, 
Samuel Carpenter, soon after the settlement of the city. When about 
fourteen years of age he entered the academy of Dr. Robert Allison, of 
Philadelphia, a noted Presbyterian divine, where he remained some four 
years. Upon leaving the academy he immediately went into his father's 
counting house, and devoted himself to learning mercantile business. 
March 22d, 1765, George Clymer married his sister, Elizabeth Meredith, 
and in April the two young men were admitted as partners in the busi- 
ness, the firm name becoming " Meredith & Sons." It so continued until 
1778, after which it was " Meredith & Clymer,'* until 1782, when it was 
dissolved. November 7th, 1765, all three of the firm signed the " Non- 
Importation Resolutions," the great forerunner of the " Declaration of 
'76.*' About this time Mr. Meredith began to take a deep interest in the 
political affairs of the day. He was an earnest advocate of the principles 
of the Whig party, and served a term or two in the General Assembly. 
On the the 19th of May, 1772, he was united in marriage, at the Arch 
street Meeting House (Friends), to Margaret, daughter of Dr. Thomas 
Cadwalader, one of Philadelphia's leading surgeons, and a member of 
the Governor's Council. They enjoyed a happy married life of forty- 
five years, and were blessed with six children. On the 20th of May, 
1774, Mr. Meredith attended the first of the meetings, held by the 
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citizens of Philadelphia, to protest against the unjust pretentions and 
usurpations of Great Britain. On the i8th of June he was present at the 
great meeting held in the State House yard, at which John Dickenson 
and Thomas Willing presided, when it was determined to be expedient 
to issue a call for a Continental Congress. Mr. Meredith was sent, as a 
deputy from Philadelphia, to the Provincial Convention, held in Inde- 
pendence Hall from the 23d to the 28th of January, 1775. On the 24th 
of April, 1775, he was one of the great meeting held in the State House 
yard, at which it was estimated over eight thousand citizens were 
present. Here it was that the citizens of Philadelphia determined to form 
battalions for the defence of their lives, liberty and property. One of 
these battalions, the Third, was officered as follows : John Cadwalader, 
Colonel; John Nixon, Lieutenant-Colonel; Thomas Mifflin, Senior 
Major ; Samuel Meredith, Junior Major. 

The first appearance of these citizen soldiers was in May, when they 
marched out to meet the southern delegates to Congress, and escort 
them into the city ; a like compliment was paid to the delegates from 
the Eastern States a few days later. The third battalion is historically 
Known as the " Silk Stockings/' so called from the social standing of its 
officers and men. Early in 1775 a number of the prominent citizens of 
Philadelphia, favorable to the cause of independence, organized an 
association, which they named the "Whig Society." Each member 
presided in turn for a month. In August, 1775, this honor fell on Major 
Meredith. The questions discussed were, of course, of a political 
nature. The society generally met at the " City Tavern." Washington, 
in July, 1776, requested that the assodators be sent to the defence of 
Amboy. In pursuance of these orders. Colonel John Dickenson with 
the First battalion, and Colonel John Cadwalader with the Third and the 
Second, the name of whose Colonel is unknown to us, left Philadelphia on 
the I2th of July for Amboy, and remained there six weeks. In December, 
upon Washington's recommendation, the three battalions were consolL 
dated into one brigade of 1,200 men, with Colonel Cadwalader as 
Brigadier-General. Nixon became Colonel of the third, and Meredith, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, the Senior Major, Mifflin, having been elected 
to Congress. They left Philadelphia for Trenton on the loth. Wash- 
ington, in a letter to the President of Congress, dated December 13th, 
1776, says: "Cadwalader, with the Philadelphia militia, occupies the 
ground above and below the mouth of the Neshaminy River, as far 
down as Dunk's Ferry, at which place Colonel Nixon is posted with the 
Third battalion of Philadelphia." 
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When Washington planned the attack on Trenton, he arranged for 
the main army to cross at "McConkey's Ferry," nine miles above 
Trenton ; Dickenson, with the New Jersey Militia, to cross at Yardly- 
ville, four miles above the town; Ewing at the Falls opposite; and 
Cadwalader at Bristol. Owing to the ice, the main army alone suc- 
ceeded in crossing. Cadwalader, with a detachment, crossed over at 
Bristol, but had to return, as his entire force was unable to move. He 
succeeded, however, in crossing on the 30th, and marched to Lamber- 
town, now South Trenton, on the south side of the Assunpink Creek, 
and his entire command took an active part in the battle of Princeton 
on the 3d of January, 1777. The Americans then went into winter 
quarters at Morristown. Cadwalader's brigade remained there until 
about February ist, when they returned to Philadelphia. 

In the latter part of January Washington paid a flying visit to Phila- 
delphia, as would appear from the following extract from a letter to 
Colonel Meredith from his wife, bearing date January 27, 1777: "Gen- 
eral Washington invited himself to breakfast with me yesterday; the 
children were at table, and behaved themselves extremely well. I 
observed that the General is very grave. I do not wonder at it ; a 
man of his reflection must feel strongly our present unhappy situation. 
* * * Experience teaches me, my dear husband, that true 
happiness can alone be found in the bosom of independence." The 
intimacy between General Washington and the Merediths was one of 
long standing, and Reese Meredith used to relate the following anec- 
dote as to its origin, which has been handed down to us by successive 
generations. Says he: " In the fall of 1755 I happened to step into the 
Coffee House to lunch. While sitting there I noticed a genteel-looking 
stranger, sitting apart from the rest, reading a paper. I took the liberty 
of a Friend to approach the young man, and inquired his name and 
place of residence, and was answered in reply that he was Colonel 
George Washington of Virginia ; that he was here on business for the 
Governor of Virginia in relation to the Indians. I was highly pleased 
with the young man's appearance, and invited him home to dine with me 
on fresh venison." This acquaintance, thus happily begun, lasted through 
life, and was only broken by the death of Washington in 1799. 

April 5, 1777, Colonel Meredith was commissioned Brigadier- 
General of the Fourth Brigade; June 5th, 1777, John Armstrong was 
commissioned Major-General, and on the 26th of August James Irvine, 
Brigadier-General. The four brigades were placed under Armstrong, 
the Brigadiers ranking as follows: John Cadwalader, First Brigade, 
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date of commission, December 25, 1776; James Potter, Second Brigade, 
date of commission, April 5, 1777; Samuel Meredith, Third Brigade, 
date of commission, April 5, 1777; James Irvine, Fourth Brigade, date 
of commission, August 26, 1777. In this rank they took part in the 
battles of Brandy wine and Germantown, and shared the discomforts of 
Valley Forge. 

General Meredith's military service ended January 9, 1778, when he 
resigned his commission, and returned to Philadelphia. He was suc- 
ceeded by his senior Colonel, John Lacey, whose commission dates 
January 9, 1778. This step was occasioned by his father's ill health, 
and the continued absence of his brother-in-law, Mr. Clymer, to the 
great detriment of the business of the firm of Meredith & Sons. 
General Meredith had taken the oath of allegiance to the new State 
Government of Pennsylvania, August 7, 1777, and on the 6th of 
November, 1778, was elected to the Assembly from the city of Phila- 
delphia. He served until October, 1779. He was again elected to the 
Assembly in November, 178 1, and served until October, 1783. In the fall 
of 1779 he, with George Clymer and Henry Hill, fitted out the sloop- 
of-war " Mariah," commanded by John Lord, carrying eight guns, and 
maimed by twenty-five men. 

In the spring of 1780 he and George Clymer subscribed ;f 5,000 
($25,000) each to the fund of $315,000, contributed by ninety-three citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, for the support of the army. Mr. Meredith was 
also a director of the Bank of North America, organized by Robert 
Morris and others in May, 1781. In August, 1781, he was elected 
President of the Welsh Society in Philadelphia, which bore the rather 
high-sounding title of the " Royal Society of Ancient Britons." In 
1782 he and Mr. Clymer dissolved partnership. November 26, 1786, 
he was elected to the Congress of the Confederation and served on the 
committee, composed of one delegate from each State, which issued the 
call for the Federal Convention, in pursuance of the recommendation 
contained in the letter issued by the Annapolis Convention of 1786. 
General Meredith served until November, 1788 (two terms). August 
9, 1789, he was appointed by President Washington Surveyor of the 
Port of Philadelphia, but he held the office only six weeks, as appears 
from the following : 

"Journal of the Senate, Friday, September 11, 1789 — A message 
from the President of the United States, which Mr. Lear, his secre- 
tary, delivered to the Vice President and withdrew : • Gentlemen of the 
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Senate : I nominate for the department of the Treasury of the United 
States Alexander Hamilton of New York, Secretary; Nicholas Eve- 
leigh of South Carolina, Comptroller; Samuel Meredith of Pennsyl- 
vania, Treasurer; Oliver Wolcott, Jr., of Connecticut, Auditor; and 
Joseph Nourse of Pennsylvania, Register ; * * * and in case the 
nomination of Samuel Meredith should meet with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, I nominate as Surveyor of the Port of Phila- 
delphia William McPherson. George Washington." 

General Meredith entered upon the duties of his oflBce when the 
Treasury of the country was in a most distressing condition. It 
required financial ability of the highest order; but Washington well 
knew the character of the man whom he had selected to fill this most 
responsible position. He held the office twelve years and six weeks; 
his annual reports were models of their kind, and always received 
deserved recognition from the hands of Congress. During his long 
administration as Treasurer not a single discrepancy marred the entire 
correctness of his accounts. During the first year he resided in New 
York in a house on Broadway, opposite the Presidential Mansion. 
He was on terms of intimacy with Chancellor Livingston, with whom 
he frequently dined in a " friendly manner." He was also a frequent 
guest at the table of the first President, as appears by the latter's private 
journal. He resided in Philadelphia from 1790 to 1800, and in Wash- 
ington until October 31, 1801, the date of his retirement. He served 
under Washington and the elder Adams, and seven months under 
Jefferson; and his chiefs were: Alexander Hamilton, 1789-95; Oliver 
Wolcott, 1 795-1 800, and Samuel Dexter, 1 800-1 802. His retirement was 
due to ill-health and financial embarrassments, his private affairs having 
become sadly neglected during his official life ; upon it he received the 
following complimentary letter from Jefferson: 

" Monticello, September 4, 1801. 
Dear Sir: — I received, yesterday, your favor of August 29th, 
resigning your office as Treasurer of the United States after the last of 
October next. I am sorry for the circumstances which dictate the 
measure to you ; but from their nature, and the deliberate consideration 
of which it seems to be the result, I presume that dissuasives on my 
part would be without effect. My time in office has not been such 
as to bring me into intimate insight into the proceedings of the 
several departments, but I am sure I hazard nothing when I testify 
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in your favor, that you have conducted yourself with perfect integrity 
and propriety in the duties of the office you have filled and pray you to 
be assured of my highest consideration. 
Mr. Meredith. Thomas Jefferson." 

General Meredith retired to his estate called " Belmont/' situated in 
Clinton, Mount Pleasant and Preston townships, Wayne County, Penn- 
sylvania. It was some twenty miles in length, and two in breadth, and 
contained nearly 26,000 acres. He had purchased this tract about 1796, 
and about 18 12 erected a dwelling on it, about a mile from Mount 
Pleasant, at a cost of $6,000. Here he spent the remaining sixteen years 
of his life, superintending the settlement and development of his vast 
estate. He, with his brother-in-law, George Clymer, from 1774 until 
1800 purchased vast tracts of wild land, situated in Bradford, Luzerne, 
Pike, Schuylkill, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne and Wyoming coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania ; Sullivan and Delaware counties. New York, and in 
Western Virginia and Eastern Kentucky ; in all about 500,000 acres. 

General Meredith departed this life at "Belmont," on Monday, 
February loth, 18 17, in the seventy-sixth year of his age; his wife 
survived him nearly four years, dying September 20th, 1820. They 
were both buried in the private burial-ground of the family, on the 
"manor tract." We know of no better personal description of the 
General than the following, taken from a letter written by the venerable 
Alvah Norton, of Aldenville, Wayne County, to Dr. Meredith Maxwell, 
of New York, a great-grandson of the General. It is dated June 30th, 
1877. Mr. Norton was then in his eighty-first year. 

" Dear Sir: — Received your letter dated June 20th, 1877, concerning 
General Samuel Meredith. In reply to your first inquiry, I remember 
an elderly gentleman attired in dress coat and knee-breeches of navy-blue 
broadcloth; shoes and silken hose; gold buckles at the knee and shoes; buff 
or white vest ; ruffled shirt front and ruffles at the wrist falling over his 
delicate hands ; hair powdered and worn in a queue, tied with a ribbon 
the color of his coat. In height about five feet ten inches, straight as an 
arrow, spare in flesh. A well-balanced head, bright, restless, light-blue 
eyes under a well-developed forehead, an aquiline nose, a firm mouth 
and decided chin. I have often seen him walking the porch of his resi- 
dence, hands linked behind him, with nervous movements, ofttimes 
thinking aloud. There hung (in the old days), in the parlor at Belmont, 
a portrait of him, taken, I judge, about the age of forty, which was 
considered by the family to be an excellent likeness; * ♦ ♦ Of 
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his habits of life I may not be a competent judge ; should think he kept 
as closely to his city habits as change to country life would permit 
* * * He kept a colored housekeeper named Rachael who, 
I think, came with the family from Philadelphia. She always, after his 
death, insisted that 'Old Massa' visited the sleeping-rooms, after the 
occupants were asleep, to see if the lights were out — ^an invariable 
habit of his as long as he lived. * * * His daughters were 
expected to take as much care of their personal appearance as though 
living in Philadelphia. They were always in full dress at dinner." 

Three hours were occupied at the dinner-table daily, and the utmost 
ceremony observed. 

On the gentle declivity of the Moosic, overlooking the lovely valley 
of the Lackawaxen, lie the remains of the beloved friend of Wash- 
ington and the first Treasurer of the Union ; by his side sleeps his noble 
and accomplished wife. A movement was set on foot July 4, 1877, for 
the erection of a monument to mark the site. Hpn. Edward Overton, 
member of Congress from Pennsylvania, has introduced a joint reso- 
lution in the House at Washington for an appropriation of $10,000. 

Of General Meredith's issue, we shall make slight mention of three. 
His only son, Thomas Meredith, was a lawyer by profession ; held the 
commission of Major during the war of 1812 ; served as Prothonotary, 
Clerk of Courts, Recorder and Register for Wayne county, 1821-30, 
and was largely interested in the development of the Lackawanna coal- 
fields. He opened the first mines in Carbondale in 1824, obtained a 
charter, and had the route surveyed for a railroad from Scranton to 
Great Bend. The route is now used by the northern division of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail Road. He died at Trenton, 
New Jersey, in 1855, aged 76. 

General Meredith's eldest daughter, Martha, married Hon. John 
Read, Agent-General of the United States for British Debts, member of 
the Pennsylvania House of Representatives and Senate, City Solicitor of 
Philadelphia, and President of the Philadelphia Bank, 18 19-41. Their son 
was the late Hon. John Meredith Read, LL.D., member of the Pennsyl- 
vania House of Representatives, Attorney-General of Pennsylvania and 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Pennsylvania, 1858-72; Chief Justice 
1872-73; and father of General John Meredith Read, LL.D., F. S. A., 
M. R. I. A., Regent of Cornell University, Adjutant-General of the State 
of New York, Consul-General to Paris, 1869-73, Minister and Charg6 
d'Affaires to Athens, 1873-79. General Meredith's third daughter, Anne, 
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married Samuel Dickenson, Esq., of Trenton, father of Philemon Dicken- 
son, Esq., President of the Trenton Banking Co., 1832-79, United States 
Pension Agent for many years, member of the New Jersey Constitutional 
Commission, 1873, and Chairman Board of Managers of the State 
Sinking Fund, a Mason of high rank, an honorary member of the New 
Jersey Historical Society and of the State Society of the Cincinnati, and 
also of Colonel Samuel Dickenson's First New Jersey Militia, and 
Captain of Company E, Tenth U. S. Infantry during the Mexican war. 

WHARTON DICKENSON 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE 

OF THE SERVICES OF LIEUT. 

JOHN SHREVE 

OF THE NEW JERSEY LINE OF THE CON- 
TINENTAL ARMY 

Preliminary Note. — John Shreve, 
the writer of the following narrative, 
was born April Sth, 1762, in Mansfield, 
Burlington county, New Jersey. He 
was the son of Colonel Israel Shreve, 
who commanded the Second New Jersey 
Regiment, ''Continental Line," which 
was in active service during the war of 
the Revolution. John was made Ensign 
in 1776, and was appointed Lieutenant 
in July, 1777, in which capacity he 
served until he left the army in 1781. 
He was but thirteen years of age when 
he entered the army. 

S. H. Shreve 

Soon after the battle on Bunker's (or 
Breed*s) Hill, near Boston, in the prov- 
ince of Massachusetts, Congress, com- 
posed of delegates chosen in the 13 
United Colonies, ordered four regiments 
to be raised in New Jersey. William 
Maxwell was appointed Colonel of the 
Second regiment, and my father, Israel 
Shreve, was appointed Lieut. Colonel 
of the same regiment ; Maxwell took 
charge of four companies, rendezvous 
in Trenton, and the other four com- 
panies were under the command of my 
father at Burlington. Their commis- 
sions (I believe) were dated in Novem- 
ber of that year; the companies were 
all completed in December, but clothing, 
arms and other equipments could not be 
procured for all the men until the month 
of February. Maxwell's men were sup- 
plied first, and marched for Canada 



with the other three regiments, the first 
commanded by Colonel Ogden, the 
third by Colonel Dayton and the fourth 
by Colonel Marten. They passed over 
Lakes George and Champlain and down 
the River Saint Lawrence on the ice to 
the plains of Abraham at Quebec. My 
father followed the last of February 
with his four companies, and took me 
with him. We passed through Trenton, 
past Sussex Court House in New Jersey 
and Kingston (alias Esopus) to Albany 
in New York, where we stayed several 
weeks waiting for the ice to disappear 
in the lakes ; here we were joined by 
Colonel Buel's regiment from Connecti- 
cut and several companies from Penn- 
sylvania. We proceeded up the Hudson 
river to old Fort Edward, then over to 
Fort George, at the head of Lake 
George, where we remained some time 
for the ice to pass out of Lake Cham- 
plain and the river Saint Lawrence, col- 
lecting batteaux and loading them with 
cannon balls, bombshells and other mil- 
itary stores. When the ice was gone 
out of Lake Champlain we, with 25 or 
30 men in each boat, cut through the 
ice a considerable distance in Lake 
George, passed Ticonderoga, Crown- 
point and through Lake Champlain; 
then passed Fort St. Johns down the 
rapids to Fort Chamblee, from thence 
down the beautiful River Sorel to the 
River St. Lawrence, thence down the 
latter river between several islands, 
then through Lake St. Peter, said to be 
thirty miles wide each way, the St. 
Lawrence river passing through it. A 
heavy gale of wind came on us as we 
were about the middle of the lake ; we 
all reached the shore in safety in the 
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dark night, but several of the batteaux 
filled with water. Next morning we got 
into the river below, and passed down in 
a heavy shower of snow by the town of 
Three Rivers, Point Sbambo, and landed 
at Wolfe's Cove in sight of Quebec City; 
they fired cannon shot at us, which fell 
short of us, but we heard the shot or 
balls whistle, which were the first Eng- 
lish bullets that I ever heard screaming 
in the air, but not the last. We marched 
up General Wolfe's road to the plains of 
Abraham, and joined our other troops, 
I believe on the and or 3rd day of May, 
1776. A fire ship had been prepared, 
to set the enemy's shipping in the har- 
bor on fire, and was in waiting for our 
arrival to storm the city. After pre- 
paring ladders, an attempt was made to 
set the enemy's shipping on fire, and 
our army marched with the ladders to 
scale the walls ; but the ship had been 
fired too soon, and blew up before she 
reached the enemy, and our troops 
threw down their ladders and returned to 
the encampment. The next day the 
British fleet arrived in sight of the city 
with a reinforcement of nine or ten 
thousand troops ; our army then raised 
the siege and retired up the river on the 
sixth day of May, 1776. 

I, with Samuel Shute, son of Captain 
Shute, who was a little younger than I 
was, with our guns and knapsacks filled 
with some clothing and provisions, were 
sent off by ourselves with orders to re- 
main at Point Shambo till the army ar- 
rived at that place. An English armed 
schooner came up the river ahead of 
our army with intent to capture our 
boats at Point Shambo, which were in a 
cove above the point.* She frequently 



fired at Shute and me, but did no other 
damage than to kill a cow belonging to 
a Frenchman. She passed on ahead of 
our army, and at low water got half 
way up the rapids. At this point, the 
wind dying away, she drifted down and 
came to anchor below the falls. Our 
army came on before a vessel could as- 
cend the falls, got possession of the 
boats and ascended the river, passed 
over Lake St. Peter, and arrived at the 
mouth of the River Sorel, where we met 
General Thompson from Pennsylvania 
with fresh troops ; they, being full of 
fight, would go and meet the enemy; 
they took the boats, and met the enemy 
near the Three Rivers Landing, and 
left the boats without a guard. The 
enemy moved many vessels up the river, 
landed their troops and took possession 
of the boats, defeated General Thomp- 
son, killed many, and took him and half 
of his men prisoners. The survivors 
had to pass through a swamp and round 
the north side of Lake St. Peter, and 
cross over the St. Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Sorel. 

When we arrived at the encampment 
near Quebec General Thomas of New 
England commanded, but died in a few 
days with the small pox (and many of 
the New England soldiers died also; 
the British knowing the New Englanders 
were opposed to being inoculated, sent 
out spies to spread the disease in the 
American camp, which killed more 
Yankees than they did). After the de- 
feat at the Three Rivers Sullivan had 
the command. 

My father was left at Sorel to collect 
provisions. When the army went down 
the river with General Thompson I stayed 
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at SoreL Captain Ephraim Anderson, 
who was blown up in the fire ship and 
considerably burnt, was sent express to 
Congress after the defeat at the Three 
Rivers, and my father sent me and Sam- 
uel Shute, a son of Captain Shute, with 
Captain Anderson to go home and at- 
tend a school to fit us better for the 
next campaign. Gen. Sullivan con- 
ducted our army up the River Sorel 
and over Lake Champlain, and made a 
stand at Mount Independence, opposite 
and in sight of Ticonderoga, where I 
was appointed Ensign, a few days after 
the Declaration of Independence, in the 
Second regiment. The four New Jersey 
regiments were raised for one year, and 
were discharged in December, 1776. 

Capt. Anderson left me with Samuel 
Shute at Skenesborough contrary to 
promise, and took the most of my 
money. Samuel and I had to go on 
foot by ourselves to Albany ; from that 
place we went in a vessel to New York. 
The British fleet had arrived near Sandy 
Hook a short time before, and we could 
see their masts, which appeared like a 
forest of dead trees. We went on foot 
from New York through Elizabethtown, 
Brunswick, Princeton, Trenton and 
Bristol. I crossed over the Delaware 
to Burlington, and stayed a few days 
with my grandmother ; then went to 
Philadelphia, and went to school, and 
continued at school until the Jersey 
troops were discharged. 

I then was appointed first Ensign in 
the Second Regiment, my recruiting war- 
rant was dated the 26th of December, 
1776. Wm. Maxwell was appointed 
Brigadier Genl, and my father com- 
missioned Colonel of the Second Regi- 



ment. Three new regiments were or- 
dered to be raised; Col. Ogden com- 
manded the First, Col. Shreve the Sec- 
ond and Col. Dayton the Third. The 
new regiments were organized and 
mustered the first of February, 1777. 

The enemy having been driven out of 
New Jersey, except at Brunswick and 
Amboy, Gen. Maxwell was appointed to 
command the New Jersey Brigade, con- 
sisting of the three regiments, and or- 
dered to watch them at Brunswick, and 
to be on the lines between Elizabeth- 
town, Newark and New York. The 
enemy came out from Brunswick and 
had an engagement with our regiment 
at the Short Hills ; we lost Captain 
Ephraim Anderson, killed. 

I was appointed Lieutenant the ist 
of July. I was taken sick with a fever, 
and went to Col. John Olds, twelve 
miles east of the town of Reading, in 
Pennsylvania, where my father's family 
were residing after the enemy had over- 
run New Jersey. I was very low with 
the fever for several weeks. When I 
was well enough to ride out. Col. Olds 
took me to several harvest fields, where 
[ a dozen or more women were reaping 
\ and securing the wheat, and not a man 
With them ; their fathers, husbands, 
prothers were at camp with General 
Washington, watching the movements of 
the enemy. 

' The British had embarked in their 
fleet, and were manceuvering on the 
coast between Boston and the Chesa- 
peake, with the intention of bafiling 
Gen. Washington, and keeping the 
American Army scattered from Boston 
to Philadelphia. They then sailed up 
tlie Chesapeake Bay, and landed their 
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anny at the head of Elk. I had by 
this time recovered my health and 
joined my regiment, which was on the 
march. We passed through the cities 
of Philadelphia and Wilmington, and 
halted and prepared to meet the enemy 
within two miles of the town of New- 
port, where the British army lay: this 
was on the 10th of September, 1777. 
The enemy moved in the evening, not to 
attack us where we were, but to . get 
round our right flank. Washington 
perceiving their intent, moved our army 
in the night, and we crossed the River 
Brandywine at daylight the next morn- 
ing, the most of our army fording at 
Chads'-ford ; but Gen. Stirling's division, 
composed of Gen. Maxwell's brigade of 
New Jersey troops, and Gen. Conway's 
brigade of Pennsylvania troops, crossed 
at Brinton's ford, about two miles above, 
when we, in sight of the ford, laid on 
the leaves in the woods in a line on our 
arms to rest and wait for orders. 

About ten o'clock a messenger came 
with the information that the main Brit- 
ish army was on the road leading to 
Jeffrey's ford, about three miles above 
Brinton's, and that part of their army 
had been ordered to proceed to Chads'- 
ford, and to make a feint of crossing 
at that place to keep our army there, 
while they made a landing above. Upon 
this Washington ordered Gen. Stirling's 
division to go up and hold the enemy at 
Jeffrey's ford as long as possible, while 
he recrossed the river and attacked that 
part of their army that was sent there. 
Two brigades had recrossed, and the 
rest of our army was on the move to 
join them, when another messenger came 
and said the British troops that were 



seen on their march for Jeffrey's ford 
were only a small party sent up to draw 
up and divide our army, so that the main 
British army could easily force their way 
over at Chads'-ford. Washington think- 
ing the two Brigades that had recrossed 
would be in great danger, ordered them 
back, and directed Stirling's Division to 
halt for further orders. In less than 
one hour the third messenger came and 
said the main British army had actually 
crossed above, and were on their march 
down the river on the East side. Gen. 
Stirling was ordered up to meet them ; 
on going half a mile we met them at 
Birmingham Meeting House, two miles 
below where they crossed. It was sup- 
posed by many of our officers that the 
second messenger was in the British in- 
terest, and gave that information to di- 
vide the American army and give the 
enemy the advantage, which proved to be 
the case. The enemy outnumbering us 
four to one, turned our right Hank and 
broke us off platoon after platoon. 
When we had to give way, the enemy in 
our front was so much cut up they did 
not follow us. We got off all our 
wounded, the enemy put theirs in^thc 
Meeting House, and remained there the 
next day to bury the dead. Two men, 
Jeremiah McMahan and Ezekiel Jobs, 
were severely wounded near me ; they 
both recovered. My father was also 
severely wounded in the thigh. I took 
him that night from the battle ground to 
near the town of Darby, where we stayed 
until morning, then through Philadel- 
phia to one of my uncles in New Jersey. 
When we stopped to dress his wound, 
and unbuttoned his breeches at the knee, 
the bullet, which had been flattened on 
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one side by striking the bone, rolled 
down on his boot. I believe one of my 
sisters has it now. On our retreat we 
met a Virginian division coming to as- 
sist us, but it was too late ; I believe 
they were not engaged with the enemy 
that day. This account of the battle at 
Brandywine does not agree with some 
statements written of that engagement, 
but what I have written respecting it I 
believe to be true. There was harder 
fighting at Chads'-ford, where Gen. La 
Fayette was wounded. The American 
army being scattered, the enemy had 
the advantage. 

After they obtained possession of 
Philadelphia, I went with my father to 
Reading in Penncylvania. I joined the 
regiment at White Marsh a short time 
after the battle at Germantown. Our 
brigade wis ordered to cross the river 
at Schuylkil, and break up a redoubt 
the Hessians were building near Gray's 
ferry, opposite Philadelphia. We were 
ordered to attack the fort on three sides 
at once, North, South and West ; I had 
the middle forlorn hope on the West ; 
they, hearing we were coming to attack 
them, left the fort and crossed over the 
Schuylkil River to Philadelphia. On 
our return we heard the explosion and 
saw fragments flying in the air of the 
British ship of war which blew up near 
Mud Island Fort. We then went into 
winter quarters, and built log huts at 
Valley Forge, where the whole army 
suffered for want of provision and 
clothes. I was sent with a scout of 26 
men on a very cold night ; the ground 
had been very muddy, and having frozen 
suddenly, was very rough, there was not 
a pair of shoes in the detachment ; 



blankets were cut up and put around 
the feet of some of the men, but soon 
were worn out so that their feet came to 
the ground, and they could be tracked 
by the blood. We came to a farmhouse 
about 10 or 11 o'clock about 15 minutes 
after an English scout had left the house; 
the men of the house were away, the 
women said if we staged the English, 
they were afraid, would return and kill 
us. . I told her we came to meet them 
if they were out, and were not afraid of 
them. I let the men lay in the fresh 
straw in the barnyard near an hour to 
rest themselves. I told the woman I 
wanted her to give the men some bread 
and milk that the English had left. 

She with reluctance gave each of 
them some. She would not tell where 
the men belonging to the house were. I 
expect they were gone to the city with 
provisions to market. She appeared to 
me to be in the British interest, as no 
one called or known to be a Whig would 
stay and live so near the British army, as 
the Tories, who were worse than the 
English, would butcher them. We fol- 
lowed the road from this farmhouse to 
the river, then up the river road to our 
encampment at Valley Forge, where we 
arrived a little after daylight. 

My father had now recovered suffi- 
ciently to join his regiment. After we 
received a partial supply of clothing, my 
father was ordered to take his regiment 
across the River Delaware and make a 
stand at Haddonfield, about seven miles 
from Philadelphia, to watch the enemy 
and prevent them getting any supplies 
from that side of the river. The Eng- 
lish could not remain in that city much 
longer, unless they should get supplies 
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from the country. Our patrols stopped 
a great quantity of provisions going to 
the British. 

General Washington and Congress 
were trying to increase the army that 
he could prevent the enemy from re- 
turning to New York, and they were 
becoming uneasy in their situation, as 
our army was getting fairly supplied 
with clothing. 

I have thought of an occurrence which 
happened on the nth of September, 
1777, the day of the battle at the Bran- 
dywine. In the morning of that day 
of the battle a division of the enemy 
came near Brinton's ford while we lay 
in the woods near the ford ; they dis- 
covered us, and fired several bomb- 
shells at us, which burst in the tree tops 
near where we were. As we had been 
marching four or five days and all one 
night, some of our officers obtained a 
pig, with the intention of barbacueing it, 
that we might have one good meal, as 
we expected hard work before night. 
When the messenger came at about ten 
o'clock (as I mentioned before), inform- 
ing us that the main body of the enemy 
was on the road to Jeffrey's ford, we 
expected to be ordered soon to meet 
them ; the roasting pig was examined, 
it was yet quite raw, we cut off slices 
and roasted them before the fire. But 
Captain Stout of our regiment could 
not eat any ; he was asked if the ene- 
my's bombshells that burst over our 
heads had taken away his appetite. He 
replied : " No, gentlemen, you know me 
better than that, but since I came to 
this ground I am satisfied that I shall 
not eat another mouthful or see the 
light of another day, but you will see 



that I will do my duty as well as any of 
you." After we met the enemy and the 
engagement commenced, a cannon ball 
went through Captain Stout and through 
a Sergeant that stood behind him and 
killed both of them. This I know to 
be truth — I heard that a Captain Ash- 
ton of the British army told this story 
after that battle was over. When they 
were marching down on the east side of 
the river Brandywine from Jeffrey's ford 
and in view of the Birmingham Meeting 
House, Captain Piercy of the British 
army said that the scenery before him 
was as familiar to him as the scenery at 
his native place in Northumberland (in 
England) ; it had come before him at 
the twilight and in his slumbers over 
and over again, and added, '' I know I 
am to die here." The battle soon com- 
menced, and Captain Piercy received a 
mortal wound ; he was taken to the 
Meeting House, and died before night 
in the presence of Capt. Ashton. The 
British buried the next day Colonel 
Gordon and Capt. Piercy of the Eng- 
lish army and Capt. Stout of the Amer- 
ican army in one grave. 

Finding the enemy in Philadelphia 
were preparing for a move, Gen. Wash- 
ington sent Gen. Maxwell with the rest 
of his Brigade to join us. While he 
prepared our army to move after or to 
meet them. Maxwell came to Mount 
Holly, where my father joined him. 
Maxwell was informed that the enemy 
was fitting out an expedition to plunder 
the inhabitants between the mouth of 
Rancocas River and the city of Bur- 
lington before they left Philadelphia, 
and sent me with twenty- six men to 
pass down Rancocas to the Delaware, 
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then up to Dunk's ferry, and try to stop 
them if they came. I patrolled all the 
night, but they did not come, and I re- 
turned through Burlington to Mount 
Holly the next morning and joined the 
regiment. The enemy soon after crossed 
their whole army over the Delaware at 
Philadelphia, and began their march to- 
ward New York. When they approached 
near Mount Holly I was sent off with 
the baggage of the Brigade (I believe in 
six wagons) to pass through Borden- 
town and Trenton, then on the road 
towards Princeton, there wait at the 
Red Barracks until the enemy had 
passed Allentown towards Monmouth 
Court House, as it appeared ihey would 
take that road. Gen. Washington was 
on his march and crossing the River 
Delaware at Howell's and Creell's ferry 
above Trenton with his main army. 
When he with the army crossed the road 
leading from Trenton to Princeton to- 
wards Monmouth Court House, I fol- 
lowed him with the baggage that I had 
under my care, and stopped at English- 
town, a small village three miles north 
of the Court House. General Washing- 
ton met the enemy near the Court House, 
where he had a general engagement with 
them. The British left the field of bat- 
tle and retired to their former encamp- 
ment ; Washington kept his ground, he 
had planned the action well, and if 
General Lee had obeyed and executed 
his orders, Washington would in all 
probability have destroyed and taken 
the most, if not all of the enemy at 
that place. This action occurred on the 
27th of June, 1778. After the battle 
the British left their dead and the most 
of their wounded on the battle ground. 



and took their flight in the night Gen. 
Washington lay wrapped in his cloak 
under a tree with his troops on the bat- 
tle ground all night, waiting for light to 
renew the engagement, but the enemy 
had fled. The day of the action was so 
exceedingly hot that many soldiers of 
both armies fell dead from the great 
heat and the want of water. Lee, was 
for disobedience of orders, deprived of 
his command and sent home. The day 
after the battle I joined the Brigade 
with the baggage. After I reached the 
battle ground I halted at a Presbyterian 
Meeting House and bam, both filled 
with wounded men of the American 
and English ; the surgeons of both ar- 
mies (the enemy had left several), after 
having been twenty-four hours dressing 
the wounded, had not got through. 
After the dead were buried we remained 
a few days to refresh the men. The 
enemy had got so near to Sandy Hook 
they were protected by their shipping, 
and as our men were much fatigued it 
was not proper to follow them with the 
whole army. 

The enemy in a few days reached 
New York. Our army then went to the 
west and north of New Nork, the New 
Jersey Brigade, commanded by Gen. Wm. 
Maxwell, took our former station be- 
tween Amboy, through Woodbridge, 
Elizabethtown and Newark, where we 
remained through the summer, the fol- 
lowing winter and the forepart of the 
summer of 1779. We had many skir- 
mishes with the enemy during this time; 
they at one time came in force and burnt 
the barracks at Elizabethtown, and in 
June their Gen. Knyphausen, with about 
eight thousand troops, passed about 
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seven miles into the country, and burnt 
a little village called Connecticut-farms ; 
af.er plundering the inhabitants and 
killing the wife of Parson Colwell and 
burning his house near Springfield, they 
returned to Elizabethtown, losing many 
men, killed and wounded, and sergeant, 
corporal and twelve men taken prison- 
ers. I had the Camp Guard with twelve 
tories confined, and Gen. Maxwell sent 
me to Chatham, a village three miles 
west of Springfield, with the tories and 
the English prisoners, where I remained 
about a week, and then took them to 
Morristown, put them in jail, and joined 
the regiment on the lines near where 
General Knyphausen lay at Elizabeth- 
town. 

After the British Gen. Clinton arrived 
at New York from Charlestown in South 
Carolina with troops. Gen. Knyphausen, 
being reinforced, came out with nine or 
ten thousand men to destroy our stores 
at Morristown. Maxwell had but about 
fifteen hundred men, but the militia and 
Gen. Green with troops came to our as- 
sistance. My father's regiment, with 
Col. Angel's regiment of Rhode Island 
troops, contended with the enemy at the 
bridge east of the town of Springfield ; 
after their pioneers had relaid the bridge 
and crossed over, we were forced to re- 
tire to the bridge west a quarter of a 
mile, of the town and in fair view of it, 
where we met Gen. Greene and several 
thousand militia. The enemy burnt all 
the town, but two or three houses be- 
longing to Tories, and retreated rapidly 
to Elizabethtown and crossed over to 
Staten Island. We followed them, but 
no engagement was brought on. The 
inhabitants residing on the road said 



they had thirty wagons on their retreat, 
all filled with their dead and wounded. 
I know they left some of their dead in 
Springfield. I lost one man killed within 
two steps of me in my platoon, and re- 
ceived a slight wound in one of my legs; 
this engagement took place on the 27th 
of June, 1779. We continued in that 
neighborhood until the latter end of Au- 
gust, when we were ordered to march to 
the Susquehanna and join Gen. Sullivan, 
who had been ordered to chastise the 
Indians and tories who massacred the 
inhabitants on the Susquehanna the year 
before. We arrived at Wyoming (now 
Wilkesbarre) in September, then pro- 
ceeded up the river to the mouth of the 
Chemung branch, where the town of 
Athens now is. At Wyoming we were 
joined by troops that came up the river 
that from Northumberland, and by troops 
came down the river from the state of 
New York. While we waited here for 
the latter troops our Brigade marched up 
the river Chemung twelve miles in the 
night to an Indian town by that name ; 
we arrived at daylight. The Indians 
laid in ambush, and kDled one of our 
men by my side (he touched me when he 
fell) and wounded several, one of them 
died. We knew of but one Indian 
killed ; we burnt their town (ten or 
twelve houses), cut down several acres 
of good com, and returned down the 
river, carrying com, pumpkins, garden 
tmck and the dead and wounded men 
in several boats that we had taken up 
the river, and arrived at our encamp- 
ment in the aftemoon. After remaining 
here a few days, my father was ordered 
with a detachment to build a stockade 
fort at a place about two or three miles 
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up the two rivers, Susquehanna and 
Chemung, where they pass each other 
within about one hundred yards. I was 
left with this detachment. The fort was 
called Fort Sullivan ; it was nearly four 
square, about 90 yards one way and a 
little under the other way, and was built 
by digging a trench 2 J feet deep, and 
placing upright logs in the trench about 
twelve feet high, leaving two or three 
gateways. After leaving the heavy bag- 
gage and the woman that belonged to 
the camp, Gen. Sullivan marched up the 
Chemung River to the Indian settlement 
in the northwest part of New York State, 
called Genesee country, inhabited by 
several tribes of Indians and tory white 
men, who were under the influence of 
the English, and hired by the British 
Government to burn the property and 
kill the American men, women and chil- 
dren, by offering a reward for all the 
scalps they could take ; our army killed 
some of them and lost several men in 
several skirmishes, burnt their town and 
destroyed their corn and other property, 
but could not bring the Indians and 
tories to a general engagement ; the 
British had troops with the Indians. 
After destroying all that could be found, 
our army returned to Fort Sullivan ; we 
left the Fort and passed down the River 
to Wyoming the last of October. We 
kept the boats in order until their re- 
turn. I had four boats under my care 
going up and steered one of them. Our 
Brigade then crossed the great swamps at 
the head of the Lehigh River, a branch of 
the Delaware, marched through Easton, 
and passed the winter near Morrirstown 
in New Jersey. 

I got leave of absence, and went to 



school about two months and boarded 
at my uncle's, Thomas Curtis, in Bur- 
lington County. I joined the regiment 
before the opening of the campaign in 
the spring of 1780. We then took our 
former station on the lines, and had fre- 
quent skirmishes with the British on 
Staten Island at Strawberry Hill, Ash 
Swamp, Woodbridge, Elizabethtown, 
Newark, Passaic and in Bergen, and 
passed the summer of 1780 in that way. 
When the enemy sent a twenty gun ship 
up the River Hudson, conveying their 
Adjutant General John Andre (the spy), 
she came to anchor at the head of Tap- 
pan Bay, about seven miles below West 
Point ; Andre landed, had an interview 
with Major General Benedict Arnold, 
who conducted him to West Point Forts, 
and gave him a plan of the forts and 
public works. When the ship took her 
station so near the highlands and so 
near the Fort, the New Jersey Brigade 
was ordered up the river to the little 
village of Orangetown near the river ; 
here we met Gen. Greene with several 
Brigades of New England troops. I was 
ordered with a sergeant, corporal and 
twenty-four privates to take a stand on 
the west bank of the bay, nearly oppo- 
site where the ship lay, and watch her 
motions, and prevent her having inter- 
course with the shore on that side of the 
river. 1 was then about three miles 
above Orangetown, and was to remain 
there one week unless sooner recalled ; 
after being there a few days, I saw a 
barge, with four oarsmen and two men 
sitting in the stem sheets, rowed to the 
ship ; she immediately weighed anchor, 
made sail and passed down the river, 
with a full band of music playing ; be- 
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fore she got out of sight another boat 
came out of the narrows from West 
Point, rowed by four men, and with two 
sitting in the stem ; she passed on by 
me and landed at the mouth of a small 
stream called the Slote, which comes 
down from Orangetown. She was the 
guard boat from West Point, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Joseph Edes, 
with information to General Greene that 
Major John Andre, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the British Army, a spy, had 
been taken on a horse within a short 
distance of the British lines, with a plan 
of the forts and works in the hand- 
writing of the traitor Gen. Benedict 
Arnold ; Major Andre gave his name as 
John Anderson, and had a pass from 
Arnold with that name. He was taken 
by three militia men, and conveyed to 
an American officer at an outpost, who 
suffered him to write a letter to Arnold, 
under the name of John Anderson, in- 
forming him that he was taken prisoner; 
and it was the traitor Gen. Benedict Ar- 
nold that I saw making his escape to the 
British ship. I was then recalled, and 
joined the regiment ; General Washing- 
ton returned at that time from Rhode 
Island, where he had an interview with 
the French Admiral De Grasse. Gen. 
Washington then sent the spy. Major 
John Andre, to Orangetown to Gen. 
Greene, and called on the Governor of 
the State of New York for the militia to 
keep possession of West Point, not 
knowing the extent of the conspiracy 
among the troops that Gen. Arnold had 
under his command. Washington sent 
them lo Gen. Greene, and followed him- 
self as soon as he had made preparations 
to repair the breaches that Arnold had 



made in several of the fortifications 
while the spy John Andre was there ; 
his excuse for this being that he wanted 
to make alterations for their better se- 
curity. After Gen. Washington arrived 
at Orangetown, where the greatest part 
of our army was collected to resist an ex- 
pected attack of the British upon West 
Point, he ordered a Court Martial of 
general officers to try Major Andre ; 
they pronounced him a spy, and sen- 
tenced him to be hanged. General 
Washington approved the sentence, and 
appointed a day for its execution. The 
prisoner was guarded by a Captain, two 
subalterns and sixty privates. I was 
not on duty the day of execution, and 
when the guard moved from the place 
of confinement with the prisoner, I 
joined them : we passed to the north to 
a cross street, then wheeled to the west, 
which brought us in view of the gallows 
and of a great number of citizens and 
soldiers collected to see the execution. 
Andre did not appear to be in the least 
confused, and was in a familiar conver- 
sation with the Captain and one of the 
other officers of the guard — one walking 
on each side of him between the two pla- 
toons formed of the guard. On looking 
forward and seeing the gallows, Andre 
broke off from conversation and said, 
" I am fully reconciled to my fate, but 
am disappointed in the mode ; " he had 
petitioned Washington to be allowed to 
die like a soldier, he could not bear the 
idea of dying on a gibbet ; he then re- 
commenced conversation. When we 
arrived at the place of execution my 
father had the command of the detach- 
ment that formed a square around the 
gallows to keep off the crowd, and 
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opened to the right and left to let us 
through ; there was a wagon standing 
under the gallows with a coffin in it, and 
Andre stepped up into it. Gen. Par- 
sons of our Army was officer of the 
day ; he rode near and read the sen- 
tence of the Court Martial against him, 
and looking at his watch said, '* Major 
Andre, you have fifteen minutes to live, 
if you anything to say, you can say it." 
Andre replied, " I have nothing to say, 
but this is for you to bear witness that I 
meet my fate like a brave man." He 
then took two white handkerchiefs out 
of his pocket, pulled off his scarlet coat 
and handed it to his servant, telling 
him to put it in his trunk. The man 
obeyed, going to the house where the 
trunk was, the tears running down his 
cheeks as he went. The wagon moved 
to let Andre swing clear ; I have seen 
several men hung, but he flounced 
about more than any one I ever saw. 
When dead he was taken down, put in 
the coffin and driven under an escort to 
the landing place at the river, where a 
boat belonging to the enemy was wait- 
ing by permission, and took the corpse 
of Major Andre to New York City, and 
arrived with it at the British camp be- 
fore midnight His body was not buried 
under or near the gallows, as some his- 
torians have asserted. Within a few 
days after the execution of the spy the 
New Jersey Brigade, under General Wm. 
Maxwell, marched to West Point and 
relieved the New York Militia; they 
had repaired the breaches that the trai- 
tor Arnold had caused to be made in 
the fortifications. My father was or- 
dered with the Second New Jersey Regi- 
ment to go down near the lines of the 



enemy on the east side of the River to 
protect a brigade of wagons that went 
down to bring up a quantity of forage 
that it was supposed the inhabitants 
were preparing to take to the enemy in 
the city of New York. I had the Piquet 
Guard the night we laid nearest the en- 
emy ; the wagons were loaded and 
moved on their return ; we followed 
and came up to them before night, 
halted, put out a guard and laid down 
in a line on the long grass in a meadow 
that had not been cut. We had been 
marching three days and having no 
sleep the night before, as I had the ad- 
vance guard, I slept all night. When 
waked to march after the wagons that 
had been driven all night, I found my- 
self covered with snow, and did not 
know that it had been falling. 

The next evening we reached West 
Point. The British came out after us, 
but I suppose the snow storm stopped 
them, as they did not come up with us. 
After remaining at West Point a few 
days, we were relieved by the other 
troops, and returned to our former sta- 
tion at and above Newark and Eliza- 
bethtown. General Washington, pre- 
paring to drive the Enemy from the city 
of New York, had collected about six- 
teen thousand troops for that purpose 
within twenty-five miles of the city, but 
our purchasing commissaries failing to 
bring on provisions, we were for several 
days without anything to eat but dam- 
aged salt pork, and but half allowance 
of that ; for two days without even that 
Washington knowing soldiers could not 
be kept idle in camp without anything 
to eat, marched the army down the river 
towards the enemy's lines, where there 
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were no inhabitants but those in the 
British interest, for if any of the inhab- 
itants must be plundered, those should 
suffer who had for years been supplying 
New York with all the provisions they 
could procure. After we halted in the 
evening, one man in the company that I 
commanded asked liberty of me to go 
and see a friend who lived in the neigh- 
borhood; saying he had not seen him 
for some time, and that he would re- 
turn before nine o'clock. I promised 
to excuse him at roll-call. He returned 
about eight o'clock, and gave my cook 
several pounds of excellent beef without 
saying how he got it. After provisions 
arrived at our former camp, our army 
returned to our former place of encamp- 
ment, and the man who gave me the beef 
told me that he and another soldier saw 
two men killing a steer, they supposed, 
to take to the enemy ; he told the men 
they were butchers also and would help 
them to skin the steer ; they each took a 
slice and returned to camp. I suppose 
that was the friend he wanted to see. 
While our army had to wait for provis- 
ions, the enemy by calling in their out- 
posts strengthened their position in New 
York, and this I suppose was the reason 
our army did not attack them. 

After manceuvering and fighting sev- 
eral years, the two armies, our own and 
the enemy, went into winter quarters 
nearly on the same ground they occupied 
two years before. Our Brigade went into 
winter quarters by building huts at 
Mendham, near Raritan River, between 
Brunswick and Springfield. In the lat- 
ter part of winter the Pennsylvania 
troops revolted. When they rose, the 



commissioned officers opposing them, 
the rioters killed a lieutenant, and left 
their encampment and took up their 
quarters in Princetown. The enemy 
thought to persuade them to join the 
British army by offering to commission 
officers of their own appointment, and 
sent spies to negotiate with them ; and 
to the honor of the revolters they said, 
their attachment to the cause of liberty 
was as strong as ever, and sent the spies 
to General Washington for trial, saying 
if the enemy sent an army to persuade 
them to join the British, they would fighi 
them to the last man under their own 
officers. The Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania sent commissioners to ascertain 
their grievances ; they said it was the 
want of pay and good clothing. The 
commissioners, with the commissioned 
officers of their regiment, satisfied them, 
and they returned to duty. Towards 
spring the New Jersey troops revolted 
also. The Legislature sent commission- 
ers, who, together with my father, pre- 
vailed with them to return to their quar- 
ters, and if to their duty, promising 
that they should not suffer, and that the 
State would see that they should be sup- 
plied with pay and clothing. The revolt- 
ers did return to their quarters, but the 
most of them refused to be subordinate 
to their officers. General Washington 
was determined to make an example of 
some of them, and had the leaders of 
the three regiments tried for their con- 
duct. Two sergeants were condemned 
and shot, one of the First and the other 
of the Third Regiment. My father got 
the leaders of his regiment (the Second) 
clear. 
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Many of the men had enlisted to 
serve three years or during the war, but 
neither was designated. Some who had 
served three years claimed the privilege 
of leaving the service, and were dis- 
charged. The number of men being 
reduced, Congress ordered the men of 
one of the three New Jersey regiments 
to be distributed between the other two. 
My father being very fleshy, weighing 
three hundred and twenty pounds, left 
the service on half pay, and he thought, 
on account of the situation of our fam- 
ily, I had better leave the army also, as 
he had no available property left, not 
even being able to obtain what was due 
him from the Government. I left the 
army as he did. We rented a farm, and 
worked to support ourselves and the 
family. The same summer the capture 
of the British General Comwallis and 
his army put an end to the war. That 
was the only engagement the New Jer- 
sey troops were in after I left the regi- 
ment. 

The foregoing is not intended as a 
history of the Revolution, but merely as 
an account of the manner in which I 
passed the most of my time while I was 
in the army. I was in my minority the 
whole of the time, being but twenty-one 
years old at the close of that war. 

I have written the foregoing narrative 
or statement, more than seventy years 
after the close of that war, from mem- 
ory in the ninety-second year of my 
age, and without spectacles. Therefore 
I must be excused, as I cannot well 
transcribe and correct it, in letting it go 
as it is. 

John Shreve 

Near Salem, Ohio, Nov., 1853 



Extract from Letter of John 
Shreve 

Near Salem ^ Ohio, Jan, 16M, 1854 

* * * I thought I would men- 
tion a few occurrences, that I now 
recollect, that were omitted from my 
narrative. 

Shortly after the battle of Lexington, 
when the British troops went from Bos- 
ton to take possession of the military 
stores belonging to the then province 
of Massachusetts, the militia in the 
county where my father resided began to 
organize ; they met at least once a week 
to learn military discipline, and elected 
my father Colonel of the battalion in 
the year 1774; and in the year 1775, 
shortly after the battle of Bunker Hill 
he was commissioned Lieutenant-Col- 
onel in the regular service. 

I will now mention what I under- 
stood from the conversation among the 
officers of our brigade concerning Gen- 
eral Lee. 

I believe it was before the British 
army took possession of Philadelphia, 
General Lee, with but one of his aids- 
de-camp, went to spend the day and 
dine with an acquaintance near the 
British lines ; while at dinner a troop of 
British light-horse surrounded the house 
and took Lee prisoner. Washington 
had many captains and lieutenants pris- 
oners that he took at Trenton and 
Princeton, but the British conmiander 
refused to exchange Lee unless Wash- 
ington had one of the same rank. An 
American officer, who was acquainted 
in Rhode Island, knew where a British 
general quartered in that island, and 
procured a whale-boat and competent 
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men, who were used to row in rough 
water, and with a suitable number of 
chosen men, put out in the bay, and 
passed with muffled oars through the 
British fleet that was anchored near the 
Island, landed on the Island, took the 
sentinel prisoner, captured the General 
and pulled him out of bed, hurried him 
to the boat, and returned through the 
enemy's fleet in safety and landed with 
the prisoner on the Connecticut shore. 
Washington exchanged him for Lee 
shortly before the enemy left the city of 
Philadelphia. 

After they left the city Washington 
came up to them at Monmouth Court- 
House. When the British General called 
a council of war some of the German 
troops opposed the risking a general 
battle ; they were sent as a guard for 
their baggage to the forks of the roads, 
one leading to Middletown point and 
Sandy Hook, the other to Amboy — 
Washington called a council of war. 
General I^ee opposed risking a general 
engagement, saying, British troops could 
not be conquered. All the others of 
the council, I believe, excepting one, 
whose name I have forgotten, were in 
favor of a general action. Washington 
then gave the officers the plan of attack. 
Lee, with his division of Virginians and 
one other division, the New Jersey brig- 
ade with them, was ordered to attack 
the rear-guard of the enemy on the west^ 
and press on them and bring the main 
army to their assistance, not to retire 
until they drove him by force, and then 
he, Washington, with the main army, 
would march in between the British 
aimf and their baggage. As soon as 
the general action commenced General 



Morgan, with his riflemen and our mi- 
litia, were ordered to attack the Hessians 
and drive the baggage towards the town 
of Cranberry. 

Lee disobeyed the orders, and suf- 
fered the English rear-guard, with not 
half the number of men that Lee had, 
to drive him. The British general then 
knew that Washington was not there, 
he went out north and met Washington 
late in the afternoon. After being en- 
gaged near half an hour the enemy re- 
treated, and left their dead and wounded 
on the field. Washington sent his aid-de- 
camp three times to know why Lee did 
not press on the enemy. Lee said, " tell 
the General I am doing well enough." 
My father heard him say it. Washing- 
ton called a court of inquiry on proof 
that Lee disobeyed general orders ; he 
was suspended from his command for 
one year. The officers of our brigade 
knew he disobeyed orders, and some of 
them thought he was a traitor, but it 
could not be proven. 

About the time Major Andre, the 
British spy, was brought a prisoner to 
the American camp General Washington 
was to have returned from Rhode Island 
to West Point, and it was reported in 
camp among our, officers that one or 
two tories, having men in disguise, lay 
in ambush to surprise Washington, and 
convey him to the British ship that An- 
dre came up in, and traitor General 
Arnold made his escape to, and she was 
detained for that purpose. As soon as 
Andre would have arrived in New York 
the British ships were ready to ascend 
the river with troops and take possession 
of West Point fort, AndK being taken the 
plan was broken up. After Andre was 
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sentenced to be hung, I was told that he 
sent two or three notes, requesting an 
interview with the General, who de- 
clined to see him. If Washington had 
gone to see him, what would have been 
the consequences, as they were both 
Free-Masons ? 

Twenty-two years after General Ar- 
nold had made his escape I chartered a 
vessel at New Orleans to take flour to 
the West Indies. On the passage I 
found the captain of the vessel to be 
the same Lieutenant Edes that com- 
manded the guard boat that followed 
traitor Arnold from West Point fort, and 
took the information of Andre being cap- 
tured and Arnold's escape to General 
Greene at Orangetown. Captain Edes 
told me he could have taken General 
Arnold, but he thought it best to let him 
go. Were they not both Free Masons ? 
Arnold certainly had some one or more 
that aided in the conspiracy. 

After our brigade relieved the New 
York Militia at West Point, it was dis- 
covered that several of the cartridges 
prepared for the cannon in each fort had 
two or three inches of ashes in the lower 
end to prevent the fire from the tube 
igniting the powder. 

Supplementary Note. — Mr. Shreve 
was wounded at the battle of Springfield, 
N. J., receiving a buckshot in one of 
his legs, which he carried to the day of 
his death. While the army was enter- 
ing at Valley Forge, the soldierly bearing, 
bravery and intelligence of this lad, 
then only 14 years of age, shown in the 
different scouting expeditions sent out 
under his command, so won the admir- 
ation of a number of ladies then visit- 



ing the army, among them an English 
lady, Miss Claypole, ardently devoted 
to the American cause, that, with the 
approbation of General Washington, 
they presented him with an exceedingly 
beautiful and valuable buckle, set with 
precious stones, for his sword belt. 
This buckle is now in the possession of 
one of his granddaughters, to whom he 
gave it with the warning — ** Don't let it 
fall into disloyal hands." 

Mr. Shreve married in 1786 Abigail, 
daughter of Solomon and Mary Ridg- 
way, of Burlington county, N. J., and in 
1788 moved to the western part of 
Pennsylvania, where he purchased a 
farm. In addition to farming, he was 
also engaged in the " Mississippi Trade." 
He purchased large quantities of flour 
on the Monongahela River, and floating 
it down the Ohio and Mississippi in flat 
boats to New Orleans, shipped it thence 
to the West Indies, where he exchanged 
it for sugar, coffee and other produc- 
tions of these islands, which he brought 
to New York for a market. 

It was while living in Pennsylvania 
that in 1824 he met his old comrade in 
arms, Lafayette. They had been warm 
friends in the army, both being very 
young, and had a peculiar salute which 
they gave each other whenever they 
met. When the boat carrying Lafay- 
ette touched at Brownsville, the usual 
speeches and receptions awaited the dis- 
tinguished visitor, who received them 
with great calmness until, noticing a tall 
figure in the crowd, he at once recog- 
nized it, gave the old familiar salute and 
held out both arms to embrace his old 
friend. 

In one of his visits to the east, in Nov- 
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ember, 1796, Mr. Shrcve dined for the 
last time with General and Lady Wash- 
ington, the latter calling his attention to 
the dinner service, which had been pre- 
sented to her husband by the Society of 
Cincinnati. This, with the breakfast 
and tea sets, comprised a thousand 
pieces. It was manufactured in China, 
and the ornamentation was in blue and 
gold. Each piece had upon it the coat 
of arms of the society held by Fame, 
and the eagle of the order. Mr. Shreve 
was a member of the society. 

During his residence in Pennsylvania 
he was for many years an active mem- 
ber of the State Legislature, and filled 
various offices with credit to himself 
and advantage to the public. About 
the year 1825, his children having re- 
moved to Ohio, he went to that State, 
and made his home with them until his 
death, which occurred September 8, 
1854, in the ninety-third year of his 
age. 

In closing a biographical sketch of 
Mr Shreve, the Democratic Transcript 
of Ohio, of October u, 1854, said : 

" He was a man of vigorous intellect 
and strong memory ; he was benevolent 
to a fault, and often contributed to re- 
lieve the wants of others beyond what 
his own necessities would strictly justify. 
He was an ardent friend of freedom — 
strongly devoted to the principles of 
liberty, for which he had fought and 
bled under Washington. We have thus 
noticed concisely as possible a few of the 
leading incidents in the life of one who 
served his country, both in peace and 
war, with a faithfulness that won the 
approbation of such men as Washington 
and Lafayette and the community in 



which he resided. To his posterity he 
has left the inheritance of an unsullied 
reputation, of greater worth than the 
gold of California." 

S. H. Shrkvk. 



NOTES 



The first national salute given 
TO the flag of the united states 

AFTER THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE. — Prior to 1876, when a more 
correct account of the historical facts 
was presented by the Hon. James Bir- 
ney, U. S. Minister of Legation at the 
Hague, the common opinion had been 
that the first salute was given by a 
French Admiral on the 14th February, 
1778. But the facts set forth by that 
distinguished gentleman, in an article 
from his pen, which was published at 
Concord, State of New Hampshire, and 
printed by the Republican Press Asso- 
ciation — ^as we have recently learned — 
show that the flag was first formally sa- 
luted by the Governor of St. Eustatius, 
a Dutch island of the West Indies. 
The former opinion is said to have been 
derived through Commodore Preble, 
from the Diary of Dr. Ezra Green. But 
a fuller development of this matter may 
probably soon appear. W. H, 

Erskine. — Robert Erskine, who was 
sent out to Ringwood, N. J., by the 
London Company to superintend their 
Iron Mines in 1772, was "Geographer 
and Surveyor General to the Army of 
the United States," as his monument 
erected at Ringwood by order of Wash- 
ington, says : He died October 2, 1780, 
Aged 45 years, and left behind him a 
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charming and accomplished widow. The 
Marquis de Chastellux stopped at Ring- 
wood December 19, 1780, and called on 
Mrs. Erskine. He says : " I entered a 
very handsome house Where everybody 
was in mourning, Mr. Erskine being 
dead two months before. Mrs. Erskine, 
his widow, is about forty, and did not 
appear the less fresh or tranquil for her 
misfortune." (JSTen avaitp<is Fair mains 
frais et mains tranquille.) In the Sec- 
retary of State's office at Trenton, N. 
J., there is filed the marriage bond of 
Robert Lettice Hooper, Jr., and Eliza- 
beth Erskine, dated October 13, 1781 — 
a year and eleven days after the death 
of her husband. She doubtless found 
it difficult to manage the extensive 
works at Ringwood alone, and Mr. 
Hooper appears to have been willing to 
assist her. On May 31, 1782, in the 
Council, as the upper branch of the 
New Jersey Legislature was then called, 
" a petition from Colonel Robert Hooper 
praying to have leave to bring in a Bill 
for securing the estate and appurtenances 
lately in the possession of Mr. Erskine 
in the management and care of the said 
Mr. Hooper and his wife, late Mrs. 
Erskine, and the survivor of them sub- 
ject to such settlements, payments and 
conditions as shall be thought proper, 
was read and granted." On June 7 
following " Mr. Cox, on behalf of Robert 
Lettice Hooper, Jr., brought in a bill 
pursuant to leave, entitled 'an act to 
vest Robert Lettice Hooper, the younger, 
and Elizabeth, his wife, and the survivor 
of them, with powers of agency to take 
charge of and manage the estate of the 
American Campany, commonly so called, 
in the counties of Bergen and Morris 



and elsewhere, in this State, for the 
purposes mentioned therein.*" The 
bill passed the Council on June nth, 
and the Assemby on the 20th. 

' Wm. Nelson. 
Pater son^ N, J. 

Nicholas herkimer.— -But four au- 
tographs of General Nicholas Herkimer, 
the hero of the Oriskany battle in 1777, 
are known to be in existence. One of 
these is owned by M. M. Jones, of 
Utica ; one by Hon. Samuel Earl, of 
Herkimer ; a third by a gentleman in 
Buffalo; and a fourth by the Oneida 
Historical Society at Utica. The latter 
is such a unique document, and sheds 
so suggestive a light upon the character 
of the education possessed by General 
Herkimer, and upon the strange and 
mongrel Dutch-English language which 
Was in current use in the Mohawk Val- 
ley during the revolution, and traces of 
which are still found there, that I have 
made a transcript of it for The Maga- 
zine of American History. 

[copy] 

ser y6 will order your bodellgen do 
mercks immiedeetleh do ford eduard wid 
for das profiesen and amonieschen fied 
for an betell. dis j& will dti ben ytir 
berrell foram frind 

Nicolas herchkeimer 
to camell pieder bellinger 

ad de fiats 
ocdober 18, 1776. 

Mr. Matthew D. Bagg translates this 
curious order as follows : 

Sir : — You will order your battalion to 
march immediately to Fort Edward, 
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with four days' provisions and amuni- 
tion fit for one battle. This you will 
disobey (at) your peril. 

From (your) friend, 

Nicholas Herkimer. 
To Colonel Peter Bellinger, at the flats. 

The order is written in a bold but 
blind hand, with no punctuation marks, 
and no capital letters except where indi- 
cated above. 

The Colonel Peter Bellinger to whom 
this peremptory order was addressed 
was the colonel of one of the four regi- 
ments of Tryon County militia, and par- 
ticipated with his command in the battle 
of Oriskany. He was captured in that 
battle ; and on the same night was 
compelled by Colonel St. Leger, together 
with Major Frey, who was also cap- 
tured, to address a note to Colonel 
Gansevoort, commanding at Fort Stan- 
wix, greatly exaggerating the disaster of 
Oriskany and counselling a surrender of 
the fort. General Herkimer undoubt- 
edly knew how to spell his own name ; 
and while the abreviated form is well 
enough, in connection with the county 
christened in his honor, does not the 
fidelity of history require us, in speaking 
of the hero of Oriskany, to spell it 
Herchkeimer? 

Uiica. S. N. D. North. 



Introduction of camels in Amer- 
ica. — A pamphlet of eight pages (anony- 
mous) was printed in Cuba in 1831, 
entitled, ''Memoria sobre las inmensas 
ventajas que resultarian de introducir 
y generalizar en esta isla el uso de los 
CameUos." J. C. B. 



QUERIES 

Havre de grace. — In the Journal of 
Count de Fersen (Mag. Am. Hist. III. 
438), he mentions the fact that when 
they arrived at the head of Chesapeake 
Bay, Aug. 6, 1781, they learned that 
Count de Grasse had arrived in the 
Chesapeake on the 3d. 

Is not Havre de Grace named for this 
de Grasse, and should it not read Havre 
de Grasse, instead of Havre de Grace ? 
The local pronunciation of the last 
name is always as if it were spelled 
grasSy I believe. Can any one throw 
light upon the question ? 

R. S. Robertson. 

Fart Wayney Indiana, 

The game of boston. — Can any of 
the readers of the Magazine give any 
information as to the origin of the game 
of cards called " Boston ?" It is a com- 
paratively insignificant matter but it is 
astonishing how little that is definite 
is recorded concerning the point in 
books of reference. My view is and I 
have seen it somewhere in print that it 
originated with the French officers on 
board the fleet which blockaded Boston 
harbor, and I want to substantiate or 
refute that idea. The terms used in 
the game are French, viz., Grande 
Mis^re; Petite Misfere; Grande Mis^re 
ouverte; Petite Mis&re ouverte, &c. 
There are islands in Boston harbor, 
about Salem, and other places perhaps 
bearing the names of Independence, 
Great Misery and Little Misery — all 
terms used in the game. The Comte 
de S6gur in his memoirs gives Franklin 
the credit of introducing it, into the 
Salons of Versailles, with a political sig^ 
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nificance; bthers connect it with the 
seige of Boston as originally American 
in origin, and the terms translated into 
French by Franklin, its Miseries and 
Independence relating to the phases of 
the seige. Later writers are in danger 
of obscuring its historical significance 
by calling it Boast-on and imply that 
it is of much older date. Larousse and 
Littr^ both refer to it in their dic- 
tionaries but not satisfactorily. Why 
could not Franklin have learned the 
game from the French officers and 
played it in France? W. L. 

Washington. 

The Tutelos. — The Shawanoes or 
Shawnees, now inhabiting a section in 
the northeastern part of the Indian 
Territory, have two names for their 
neighbors, the Senecas, A portion of the 
Seneca tribe, which was or is perhaps 
now mixed with Tutelos are called by 
them Tutcl^gi, being the plural form of 
Tutele, while the other portion arc not 
called Senekagi, as could be expected, 
but Natuegi, the plural form of natue. 
A Weyandot or Huron Indian is called 
by them Natu6sa; the Weyandot 
tribe Natu6sagi. These names are 
both of Algonkin origin and are identi- 
cal with the tribal name of the Notto- 
ways and the Nadowaisi or Sioux ; their 
meaning is that of enemy and more 
especially that of '^ sneaking fiend,'' 
"enemy creeping up stealthily," as the 
term is explained by Odjibwes. The 
Fotawat'mis call a Weyandot man 
Notue, the Weyandot tribe Notueg, the 
plural -form of the above and this 
meant snake in their dialect. 

Through the discovery of Horatio 



Hale, Esq., the Tutelos have become of 
great ethnologic importance. This in- 
vestigator has given an unmistakable 
proof of their Dakota affinity by study- 
ing their language, and although his 
manuscript is not yet in print, and the 
location in which the Tutelos are first 
mentioned in history is far distant from 
the present seats of the Dakota tribes, 
this parentage can no longer be doubted. 
Tutle&a is 2l proper name of man among 
the Senecas in the Indian Territory, and 
some Tutelos may still exist there 
speaking their own language. Can any- 
body who lives or has lived in that 
neighborhood state in these columns* 
whether some Tutelos still exist among 
the Senecas there, and perhaps give 
their names ? A. S. G. 

Providence, 

The mavflower. — ^What became of 
the Pilgrims vessel Mayflower after 
it discharged its load at Salem, nine 
years after the landing at Plymouth. 

Hartford. C. D. W. 

Virgil's TEST of soils. — Dr. Dodder- 
idge in his Notes on the Settlement and 
Indian Wars of the Western parts of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, thus refers 
to Virgil's test of soils : ** Judging from 
Virgil's test {Viz. Geo. lib. 11. 1. 230] 
of fruitful and barren soils> the greater 
part of this country must possess every 
requisite for fertility. The test is this: 
dig a hole of any reasonable dimensions 
and depth. If the earth which was 
taken out, when thrown lightly back into 
it, does not fill up the hole the soil is 
fruitful ; but if it more than fill it up the 
soil is barren. 
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Whoever chooses to make this experi- 
ment will find the result indicative of 
the richness of our soil. Even our 
graves, notwithstanding the size of the 
vault, are seldom finished with the earth 
thrown out of them, and they soon sink 
below the surface of the earth." 

Singular as this is I am inclined, from 
some experience, to think there is some- 
thing in it. Can any reader of the 
Magazine throw any light on the sub- 
ject.? I. C. 

Alleghany^ Pa, 

Holloway's portrait op washing- 
ton ENGRAVED. — While in London three 
years ago, a dealer in old books, &c., 
presented me with a line engraving of 
Washington — the only one of the kind 
I have seen. It may be very rare, rare 
or common so far as I know. The 
whole picture is 5 J by 7 J inches. The 
portrait of Washington is in an oval (en- 
graved) frame 4i by 5 J inches. Under- 
neath is a view i| by 4^ in. inscribed 
"Event of the 19th of Oct'r, 1781, at 
York Town, in Virginia " — and under- 
neath "Gen'l Washington,"—"]. Hollo- 
way Direxet." The paper and engrav- 
ing are old and the likeness of Washing- 
ton is very different from any I recollect 
of seeing before. What is known of it. 

Utica, N, Y, M. M. Jones. 



RocHAMBEAU. — I have heard it stated 
that the heirs of Count de Rochambeau 
some years since made application to the 
United States Government for a pension 
in recompense of his services in the 
Revolution. Is this true ? 

lULUS. 

New York. 



REPLIES 

Johnny cake. — (III, 451.) I think 
Col. Loudermilk and Mr. Craig are both 
in error concerning the origin of this 
name. In one of the Pennsylvania regi- 
ments of the revolution was an enlisted 
Indian by the name of Shawnee John. 
He was an adept at making corn-cake, 
and the name Johnny's cake was be- 
stowed on them by the soldiers — a name 
which has come down to us through a 
century of years. There is a diary of 
the revolution in which this is noted, 
but I cannot remember where at the 
present writing. W. H. E. 

QuiDEN. — (III, 202-454.) This Indi- 
an name for " a ship or boat " is found in 
a list of " words learned of the Savages, 
in their language," which is appended 
to Rosier's Relation of Waymouth's . 
Voyage, 1605, as printed by Purchas. 
These words, or most of them, belong to 
the Caniba dialect of the Abnaki lan- 
guage, the same that is represented in 
Rasles' Dictionary. Rasles gives ^^agui- 
defiy canot," and ^' amasury canot de 
bois." Both names are found, under 
dialectic variations, along the Atlantic 
coast, from Nova Scotia to Virginia. 
The former is the Micmac kwiten 
(Maillard), or kzvedun (Rand), and the 
Virginian ^^ quintan** and ^^ aquointan" 
of Strachey, who tell us that the Indian 
boats, " which they call quintans^ are very 
shapefull, made of one piece of timber** 
&c. {Travaile into Virginia^ p. 68.) In 
Southern New England, the more com- 
mon — and, so far as I know, the only — 
name was mushoony or ntshunj corres- 
ponding to the Abnaki amasur; accord- 
ing to Roger Williams, "an Indian 
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boat, or canow, made of a pine, oak, or 
chestnut tree." We have other forms, 
in the Massachusetts tneshwt ; Delaware 
amochkol (Zeisberger) ; Miami missdU 
(Volney), and Illinois missouri j all 
meaning " canoe." 

Both these names appear tohe gemra/, 
that is, to be applicable to any canoe, 
whether of bark or wood, " dug out " or 
framed. " Quiden " or Aguiden is de- 
rived from an Algonkin verb meaning 
"to float in" or **to be supported by 
water;" (Chippeway agwind/ "it floats, 
being partly in the water," Baraga.) 
The derivation of amasur or nCshoon is 
not ascertained. Rastes and Roger 
Williams agree in translating it by " a 
canoe of wood; " but in some dialects it 
was used, with or without a prefix, for a 
bark canoe ; e. g. Illinois wicwes missuri^ 
"canot d'^corce " (Gravier). 

J. H. T. 

MiNOT. — (III, 378.) An Indian bas- 
ket. Massachusetts, menota (Wood, 
1634), manoot (Eliot) ; Narrag., munbte 
(R. Williams) ; Pequot, fw«««<7/^^y Ab- 
naki, fn^fuw//,(Rasles). Wood says, the 
Indian women gather "hempe and 
rushes . . of which they make curi- 
ous baskets : these be of all sizes from 
a quart to a quarter, in which they carry 
their luggage." (A^. E. Prospect) The 
name comes from a root meaning to 
carry a burden, and denotes " an instru- 
ment for carrying, or bearing." Some 
of these " great bags or sacks made of 
hempe," by the Narragansetts, would 
" hold five or six bushells." 

Hartford, Conn, J. H. T. 

— Boyer's Dictionaire Royal, printed 



in 1729, gives the word minot, measure 
containing half a mine ; mine, measure 
containing half a sextier ; sextier is not 
given. The revised edition of 1818 de- 
scribes it as a vessel containing half a 
mine — a measure containing three bush- 
els, as of salt, wheat, oats, &c. 

lULUS. 

— Under this « word Littr^, the latest 
French authority, says : " An ancient 
measure of capacity which contained 
the half of a mine, the equivalent of 39 
litres. Minot flour — the kind which, 
intending for shipment, is packed in 
barrels. 

Proverb, — We shall not eat a minot of 
salt together, that is, we shall not be 
long together. — I tell you. Sir, that I do 
not like such an answer and that we 
shall not eat a minot of salt together. 
Hauteroche cocker suppost, E. P. 

— J. C. can find the word in Spier & 
Surrenne's French Dictionary. " Minot, 
n. m. (vieilli), a measure, 39 litres,** A 
litre is 1.76 pint, a minot would therefore 
be slightly more than a bushel. Spier 
& Surrenne give as example : " Manger 
un minot de sel ensemble— to eat a peck 
of salt together." H. E. H. 

Brownsville, Pa. 

— In reply to the Query of J. C, I 
would say, that a " minot " is a measure 
equal to three of our bushels. See any 
French Dictionary. 

Clement F. Smith. 
Kokomo, Ind. 



— (Ill, 378.) Our modem Canadians 
call a bushel, un minot or un men^in 
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their language. Originally two menots 
was un sacy a bag, and the menot was a 
somewhat larger measure than a bushel. 
But I cannot tell whether their sac 
equalled Johnson's measure of a bag^ 
three bushels, or not. C. P. Maes. 
Monroe^ Mich, 

MusciPULA. — (III, 379.) This Latin 
poem was written by Edward Holds- 
worth, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and 
was first published, in London, 1709. 
For a brief memoir of the author — an 
eminent scholar — see Nichols's " Liter- 
ary Anecdotes," vol. iii., p. 67. Eng- 
lish translations have been made by 
Samuel Cobb (ob. 1713); R. Gostling 
(London^ 1715); Dr. Edward Cobden, 
17 18 (published, London, 1757); R. 
Lewis, 1728; Dr. John Hoadly, 1737, 
printed in Dodsley's "Collection of 
Poems," vol. v, p. 258 (ed. 1758) ; and 
probably by Dr. Benjamin Young Prime, 
of Huntington, L. I., and New York, 
the author of "The Patriot Muse," and 
of the ''other poems, in different lan- 
guages, by an American," which were 
printed at Newburg, N. Y., in 1838, in 
the little volume mentioned by W. P. 

The original Latin poem was re- 
printed, with R. Lewis's English ver- 
sion, at Annapolis, Md., in 1728, in a 
duodecimo of 52 pages, dedicated to 
Governor Benedict Leonard Calvert, 
as the 

** FntsT Essay 
OiLaiin Pottry in Engiisk Drtss^ 
WUch Maxyland hath published from the Press." 

A copy of this volume, lacking the 
title page, in the library of the Mary- 
land Historical Society, was described 
in the Historical Magazine^ vol. iv, p. 



152, with a query as to its history, 
authorship and title. The title, with a 
reference to this description, is entered 
in the Am. Antiquarian Society's (Ha- 
ven's) catalogue of Anti-Revolutionary 
Publications, under the year 1730. I 
have not seen a copy of the book itself, 
but the date of its publication is fixed, 
very nearly, by Thomas Heame, the 
antiquary, who mentions his receipt of 
a copy in March, 1628-9, which was 
printed at Annapolis, ** this year," and 
** one of the first things ever printed in 
that country "(!) See ReliquicR Hear- 
niance^ p. 768, and Notes &* Queries, 2d 
Ser., v., 176. J. H. T. 

Hartford^ Conn, 

Cambromyomacia, or " The Mouse- 
Trap." In answer to the query of " W. 
P." in this year's jUne number of the 
Magazine of American History, as to 
the authorship of this curious old 
"Satirico-Epic," Latin poem, we here 
quote a ^^ Postscript** pasted on the last 
preface-page of our copy (published by 
Dodd, of this city, in 1840), which cer- 
tainly seems to decide the matter for all 
time, and reads thus : " The Presbyterian^ 
of Jan. 20th, 1844, contains an article 
headed ^^Suum CuiquCy* from which the 
following extract is made : * The " Mus- 
cipula " may be found in a collection of 
Latin Poems, published in London, en- 
titled, "Musae Anglicanae," ' Vol. II, p. 
106, where it is attributed to E. Holds- 
worth, of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
The impritnature of this work is dated 
1691 ; the edition before me, which 
belongs to the Philadelphia Library, 
was printed in 176 1." W, H. 
Inwood, N. Y. City. 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box loo, Station D — N. Y. Post office.) 



REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN AND 

Cabinet Keeper, Northern Department 

OF THE Rhode Island Historical Society, 

1877-8. pp. 45. Edwin Martin Stone, 

. Librarian. [Providence, 1878.] 

The worthy Librarian of this excellent insti- 
tution congratulates himself and the Society, 
with good reason, on the good work of the offi- 
cial ^ear. The papers were of an interesting 
and instructive character, and the treasures of 
the Society have been considerably increased. 
We regret that the Society has not yet seen fit 
to resume the printing of its collections, now 
for many ^ears suspended. Each generation 
should do Its full duty, and one volume each 
year is not too much to expect of the Rhode 
Island Society. The materials for histoiy grow 
so rapidly that it is not well to postpone their 
preservation by publication. 

In the report an account is given of the battle 
of Rhode Island. There it appears that the 
Rhode Island colored regiment, the first ever 
raised in the United States, was engaged ; and 
as an appendix the protest of the American ofli- 
cers» dated August 22d, 1778, from their camp 
before Newport against the "withdrawal of 
d'Estaing with the French fleet. In this it 
will be noticed that one of their reasons for such 
protest was that " the apprehension of Admiral 
Byron's being upon the coast was not well 
founded." 

General Sullivan in his letter to Coneress 
shortly after congratulated himself on the time- 
liness of his retreat, as one hundred sail of the 
enemy arrived in the harbor the morning after. 
It seems plain now that d'Estaing was fortunate 
in his withdrawal to Boston, and that the least de- 
lay would have led to his being absolutely block- 
aded, perhaps, indeed, captured by a superior 
force. The French navy showed courage enough, 
but the British had a better organization, and al- 
ways contrived to throw a superior force upon any 
given point. Such was the case at Newport in 
1778. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS Historical Society. Vol. I. 1791- 
1835. Published at the charge of the Peabody 
Fund. 8vo, pp. 581. Published by the So. 
ciety. Boston, 1879. 

Since the year 1855 the proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society have been reg- 
ularly published, and the issue already numbers 
fourteen volumes, but it is not until now that 
a beginning has been made in the printing 



of the earlier records. This, the first of the 
important series, embraces the proceedings of 
the Society from January 24, 179 it when it was 
instituted, to March 26, 1835, inclusive. 'Ihe 
committee of publication, which consists of 
Messrs. Charles Deane and Charles C. Smith, 
announce in their introduction that a second 
volume, containing the proceedings to the an- 
nual meeting in April, 1855, at which the admin- 
istration of Mr. Savage as President concluded, 
and that of Mr. Winthrop, the present Tresiden^ 
b^:un, will soon follow. 

The honor of founding the Societv, the old- 
est it is claimed of the character in the United 
States, is ascribed to Rev. Jeremy Belknap, D. 
D. The idea was proposed to him by John 
Pintard of New YoA, to whose literary taste 
and philanthropy New York owes many of its 
most Important institutions of economy, charity, 
commerce and learning. Their first practical 
work was in the collection of books and manu- 
scripts, and in the encouragement of the publi- 
cation of a weekly paper called the American 
Apollo ; a fac-simile ot the proposal for which 
is given in the present volume. The Apollo 
run for thirty-nine numbers, and contained un- 
der the same cover the proceedings of the 
Society. It then cut loose from the Society 
and assumed a newspaper form. Scattered 
through the present volume of proceedings are 
portraits of nine of the ten original members, 
who were the founders in 1791, one of which, 
that of James Sullivan, in steel, is admirable in 
its execution. The others are by heliotype pro- 
cess. There are numerous other interesting 
illustrations, fac>similes and views of houses 
occupied by the institution. The proceedings 
contain notices of the resident members, whioi 
make an excellent contribution to genealogical 
literature, and the volume closes with an elab- 
orate and carefully prepared index. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUFFALO 
Historical Society. Vol. I. No. i. 8vo, 
pp. 48. B16ELOW Brothers. Buffalo, Jan 
uary, 1879. 

This initial publication of the Buffalo Society, 
which ranks among its members some of the 
best known historical investigators in the coun- 
try, begins with the inaugural address of Millard 
Fillmore, delivered at American Hall, Jul^ i, 
1862. The curious investigator into the origin 
of names will here find the reason for thatof 
Buffalo, and in the second of the papers in the 
collection an exhaustive disquisition on the 
origin of the name of Buffalo, read the next 
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year, 1863, by William Ketchum. In his opin- 
ion the buffalo ranged on the south, shore of 
Lake Erie as far east as the foot of the lake, a 
fact which Mr. Fillmore doubted. The pam- 
phlet ends with a poem, The last of the Kah- 
Kwahs, by David Gray, a story of the destruc- 
tion of the "Nation Neutre," based on the 
historical investigations of O. H. Marshall, 
Esq., the best authority on the Indian local his- 
tory of this interesting region. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF American History of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. 8vo, pp. 34. 
Johnson, Smith & Harrison. Minneap- 
olis, 1879. 

This department of the Minnesota Society 
was formed in April, 1879. At its next monthly 
meeting a letter of Rev. Gideon H. Pond was 
read, describing his life among the Sioux Indi- 
ans at Lake Calhoun in the year 1834. This, 
the first paper in the pamphlet, is followed by 
an account of the Indian battle of Lake Poke- 
guma in 1841, by Edmund F. Ely, formerly 
teacher of the mission school at that place. 
Next comes a memoir of Cecil Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, followed by some minor papers, 
among which one by Eaward S. Stebbins on the 
Stone Implements of the Aborigines found in 
Saratoga county and at the West« 



TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE Corporation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce OF THE State of New York for the 
Year 1878-9. In two parts. Compiled by 
George Wilson, Secretary. 8vo. Press of 
THE Chamber of Commerce, 1879. 
We called attention last year (II. 59) to the 
extreme value of this admirable series of re- 
ports, in which, thanks to the simple arrange- 
ment, the movements of American commerce 
may be read at a glance. We invite a reference 
to the extracts from the preface to the volume 
for 1878, by which those we make from the 
present volume can be more easily understood. 
The trade summary for the fiscal and calendar 
year is thus given : 

The total foreign imports into the United States, in- 
dnding specie and bullion, in the year ending June 30, 
i878« amounted in ralue to $466.872,846« of which New 
York receired $313,179,640, or sixty-seven per cent- The 
total domestic exports of the United States, including 
snecie and bullion, amounted to $793811,815, of which 
New York sent $338.Ma,748, or forty-seven and a half 
per cent. Of the toul foreisn trade, imports and exports 
(with foreign exports added, $00,834,738), amounting to 
$x,3io,5i9,399. New York had $6^4,g9f>,369, or fifty-five 
per cent. 

Thrse comparisons are brought down to the close of the 
official year, out we add, for further information, that the 
total imports of merchandise into the United States fer 



the calendar ]^ear X878 amounted to $4311818,^83, against 
2480,346,300 in 1877, showing a dwcrttut in 1878 of 
$48,433,7x7. The total exports, domestic and foreign, for 
1878 amounted to $737«xs$,6zi, against 1630,302,413 in 
1877, showing an increase in 1S78 of $1x0,853,199. The 
total foreign trade of the United States, exports and im- 
ports, exclusive of specie and bullion, for 1878, amounting 
to $i,z68,a68,x94, against $x,xoo,548,7X9 in 1877, an in- 
crease of $68,419,482. 

The total imporu into the port of New York, includ- 
ing specie and bullion, for the odendar year X878 amounted 



X877, an incRase of $io,x88,947. 

The balance of trade of the United States with 
foreign nations is also noted. 

It is of importance also to note that the aggregate value 
of exporU over imports for the calendar year X878, exclu- 
sive of specie and Dullion— in other words, the htUanct 0/ 
trad* was in favor of the United States : 

Exports, calendar year 1878 ^ l737iX55i6xx 

Impoits do. do. do 43X,8x3,583 

Balance of trade, 1878 l3os,343«oa8 

In the subdivision, entitled coins, currency 
and banking, appear the following interesting 
paragraphs : 

The resumpdoD of specie payment gives an intense 
interest to the production and movement of sold and 
silver, on which it must solely depend, there oeing no 
possible control or check by Government or the banks, as 
in other specie fMiyinent countries, over the import or ex- 
port of the precious metals by the increase or decrease of 
the price ot discount, liberating or attracting money, as 
the turn of exchanges indicates with precise accuracy the 
changing centre of the badance of trade. 

The Government ^reports show the production, as ettU 
mated by the deposits and purchases at the Mint, of gold 
and silver for the year ending June 30, 1878, to nave 

been $76,870,3x9 

Imports during same period a9,83x,3X4 

Total $xo6,69x ,633 

Escports and xe-exports during same period, 
deducted. 33,7401X96 

Increase in fiscal year ending Jane 30, 1878. . .$79,951,507 
The year 1877, it will be remembered, was the first 
year since x86x that we were able to retain an^r consider- 
able portion of the annual product of our mines. The 
increase in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, ^x^"* 

shown to be $65,x45,34x 

Add increase to June 30, X878, as above. . . . 73«95>«507 

Increase in fiscal years X877-X878 $138,096,748 

To arrive at the amount of coin in the country, we 
again take as the point of departure the estimate ot the 
late Dr. Lindermann, the l)irector of the Mint, of the 
anumnt of gold and silver in the country in the fall of 
1873, an estimate acknowledged as essentially correct, and 
which can be verified to within a fracture of a million by 
tabular statements of the movements of the metals since 
the estimate of Mr. Pollock, the Director of the Mint in 
i86x, which is also authoritative. 
Stock of gold and silver in X873— Dr. Linder^ 

man*s estimate $X4o,ooo,ooo 

Production, 1873 to 1878 995,X7<e,399 

Imports of com, 1873 ^0 '^7^ 135,888,039 

Total $57x.o63,36x 

Less exports, X873-X878 305,171,789 

In the country, June 30, 1878 $365,899,179 

Coin in country, June 30, X877. .$199,940,679 
Increase 1878 73f95Xi507 B65,89a,X79 
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To ascertain approximately the amount of coin in the 
country on the ist of July, 1879, an addition must be 
made for the increase of the last six months : 

Amount in the country, June 30, 1878 $365,892,179 

Estimated production to 1st 

January, 1879 $38,000,000 

Imports to January 1879 11,190,910 

Less exports and re-exports, 
July, 1878, to July, 1879 $13,388,609 

Increate, July, 1878, to January, 1879 35«9<»i30i 

Amount of gold in country, January z, 1879. .$302,794,480 
The correctneM of these figures is verified in another 

manner : 

Coin in the Treasury, as per statement of the 
Public Debt, December 31, 1878 $934,865,477 

Coin held by the National banks, as by the 
statement of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, December 31, i8t8 . . 41,499,757 

Estunate of com in outside holding 35,429,946 

Total, January x, 2879 . .$302,794,480 

This sum of three hundred millions in coin is the largest 
ever reported in the United States. Mr. Guthrie, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in 1854. in a table, entitled ** Esti- 
mate of the amount of gold and silver in the United 
Sutes at different periods," stated the amount for that 
year at two hundred and forty-one millions, the largest 
since the establishment of the De]>artment. Mr. Pollock, 
the Director of the Mint, at Philadelphia, in a careful 
estimate made by the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, reported the amount on October 1, 1861, at 
firom two hundred and seventy-five to three hundred 
millions. ^ 

It is this gradual increase in the coin reserve of the 
country which has made the transition from an irredeem- 
able to a redeemable currency possible, and a continuance 
of this ratio of augmentation will still ftirther strengthen 
the position of the Treaaury. 

The currency of the country may now be examined. 
By the official statement of the public debt, there were 
in circulation of old demand legal-tender notes and frac- 
tional currency, December 31, 1878 $367*366,755 

And by statement of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, December 31, 1878, National 
Bank notes. 3031506,470 

Total cturency in circulation, Jan. z,x879.$67o,873,925 
Every decrease of the paper circulation will strengthen 
the financial situation of the country. It is a marked 
fact, that while it is the policy of the banks to pay gold 
coin to all that demand it, their own reserve of metal, 
notwithstanding the great increase of gold in the country 
and the Treasury, shows no increase, but rather a decline, 
while as yet but lUtU rotd^^stt /rom hand to hand. 
It is questionable whether it be the true policy of either 
the Treasury or the banks to diminish the uses of gold by 
any expedient. The more thoroughly it is made to re- 
place paper in the daily transactions of the people, the 
neater the reserve in the country will be in time of need. 
It must never be forgotten that there is no other money 
than the precious metals, and that the circulating me- 
dium of the country is strong as it is strong in these pre- 
cious metals, and weak as it is deficient in them. A 
gndual judiciotis funding of paper by the Government 
will soon restore coin to ^neral circulation, without 
causing any^ siringtncy tn the money marhei^ and 
craduallv re-instate a safe ratio between the paper circu- 
lation of the country and the foundation upon which it 
rests. 

While the excellent Judgment and remarkable ability 
of the Secretary of the Treasury have taken the best ad- 
vantage of favorable circumstances in the funding of the 
debt and the resumption of specie payment, it must be 
remembered thas neither the legislation of Congress nor 
the ability of the Secretary, nor the hearty^ concurrence 
of the banks, couli have effected the transition safely but 



for the fact that a continuoiu balaaoa of trade in &?or of 
the United States has permitted us to retain our product 
of coin for two year^, so completely that there b now in 
the vaults of the Trea^iury alone, without any regard to 
the amount held by banlu or individuals, thirty miUioiu 
more of coin than existed in the country a year ago. 

It is our plain duty to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to secure an absojute ground of safety, as it may 
not be be long offered, in the rapid change wnich seems 
to be the normal condition of modern society. More- 
over, a strict adherence to a policy which wiU replace 
our paper currency with gold and silver, will soon give us 
the control of the money market, and make the United 
States not only the commerciad, but the financial center of 
the world. 

To these remarks we add, that immigration 
also has again resumed someihing of its old ac- 
tivity, and now promises steady increase. But 
lately Lord Beaconsfield declared France and 
the United States to be at present the most pros- 
perous countries in the world. Certain it is that 
this country has never been in a position so inde- 
pendent and satisfactory as now on the resump- 
tion of specie payments. It only needs that we 
be true to the recognized principles of political 
economy and finance to realize with a rapidity, 
which is difficult to measure, the most sanguine 
hopes of ourselves and of our friends. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NUMISMATIC 
AND Antiquarian Society op Philadei^ 
PHI A, March 20, 1879, on the occasion of 
the Presentation of a Silver Medal to the 
Hon. Eli K. Price, President, in commem* 
oration of the Twenty-first Anniversary of 
the Foundation of the Society. 8vo, pp. i6. 
Philadelphia, 1879. 

On this occasion a medal of silver was presented 
to the President, bearinsr on the obverse his por- 
trait, and on the reverse the seal of the Society^ a 
copy of which is given in the text of the pampUet. 
The crest is a precise copy of an Athenian owl 
from a coin of the Greek city. The dies for the 
medal were cut by William H. Key of the 
United States Mint. The presentation address 
was delivered by Dr. Daniel G. Brenton, to 
which fitting reply was made by Hon. Eli K. 
Price ; and the formal proceedings closed with 
remarks by Mr. Charles Henry Hart. The 
value of medals in permanent and faithful trans- 
mission of physical individuality was strongly 
asserted. 

ON THE DISTRIBUTION AND TENURE 
OF Lands, and the Customs with respect 
TO Inheritance among the Ancient Mex- 
icans. By Ad. F. Bandelier. From the 
Eleventh Report of the Peabody Museum. 
8vo. Printed at the Salem Press. Salem, 1878. 
In this second paper, by the skillful hand 

which prepared that on the warlike organization 
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of the Mexican tribes, the results are presented 
of an investigation of their progress in so much 
of political economy as related to the tenure and 
distribution of the soil, accompanied, as in the 
preceding paper, with abundant notes from all 
accessible authorities. Joseph de Acosta, the 
Jesuit father, a learned authority of the six- 
teenth centuiy, asserts that the relations and 
memories of the Mexicans do not go back far- 
ther than four hundred years ; and Mr. Bandelier 
concurs in the opinion that the twelfth centuiy 
is the limit of definite tradition. Behind this 
period it is only known that Mexico was over- 
run by sedentary as well as nomadic tribes of a 
common origin, whose earlier home lay to the 
north of Mexican territory. Of the sedentary 
tribes, the Toltecswere &e most conspicuous, 
yet they had not reached the condition of a 
State; political society, based on territory or 
landed property, being unknown to them. Their 
institutions were democratic, their manner of 
living communal, and in no way feudal, as has 
been held. Savage tribes roamed over the high 
table-lands, living by the chase in nomadic 
fashion, while small groups, from the same 
"North" which gave them origin, gradually 
settled in the beautiful valley below, near the 
watersheets in its center. These independent 
groups all spoke dialects closely related to that 
of the Toltecs, their predecessors. In the con- 
fused history of the principal of these tribes, the 
Tezcucans, Tecpanecans and Chalcas, it can 
only be discovered that the first two had each 
one and the latter two head war chiefs, elected 
for life, assisted by councils elected by the peo- 
ple ; while the distribution of land, far from 
being by feudal tenure, was ordered by the Cal- 
puUi or kinships, who dwelt under one common 
roof, and was communal living. Such was 
the tenure in the period of the greatest power 
of Mexico. Nowhere was the notion of public 
domain or governmental lands current among 
the tribes. The entire groups were entitled 
the Soil of the Tribe. Precisely similar was the 
tenure of lands in Peru when the Spaniards first 
noticed their customs. 

When Cortes conouered the territory it was 
raised by a Bull of Pope Alexander VI., May 
4, 1493, to a domain of the Spanish throne, and 
granted to the King of Spain as a perpetual fief. 
Then the old order of occupation of the soil, for 
the idea of ownership never entered the Indian 
mind, was changed for a feudatory tenure, to 
which they ignorantly assented. After the fall 
of the pueblo of Mexico, Cortes established the 
system of Repartimientos, a mode established 
in the life-time of Columbus, under a Patent of 
July 22, 1497, which authorized him to distribute 
lands among the Spanish settlers for their own 
use and exclusive ownership, which was later 
added to by an act of Columbus, on his own 



authority, to the effect that the Indians should 
work such lands for the benefit of those to whom 
he had given them ; the beginning of Mexican 
serfdom. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST UNITED 
States Flag and the Patriotism of Betsy 
Ross, THE Immortal Heroine that Orig- 
inated THE FIRST Flag of the Union. 
Dedicated to the Ladies of the United States. 
By Col. J. Franklin Reigart. 8vo, pp. 25. 
Harrisburg, Penn., 1878. 
Some years since William J. Canby, the grand- 
son of Mrs. John (Betsy) Ross of Philadelphia, 
read before the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania a paper on the Centennial Anniversary of 
the American Flag, in which he claimed that his 
grandmother was the first maker of the Stars 
and Stripes. She lived in Arch street, and was 
for many years engaged in the business of flag 
making. In this monograph Col. Reigart asserts 
that her bright colored tapestry, ornamental 
handiwork and curtains in primary colors 
attracted the notice of the members of Con- 
gress, and that at the request of Dr. Franklin, 
Mr. Robert Morris and Col. George Ross, her 
brother-in-law, she designed and made the first 
flag of the United States, which was approved 
and adopted by the committee and Congress. 
In addition to this, Betsy Ross first gave a name 
to our youthful country by marking on her flags 
the ** United States of America." In the paper 
we find no authority for these statements, nor 
yet any confirmation in the histories of the Flag 
by Preble and Hamilton. Nevertheless Col. 
Reigart insists that the "statue" of Betsy, 
"surrounded by a group of her daughters and 
nieces, cutting, sewing and making the Star- 
Spangled Banners, must soon grace the Capitol 
of our nation, and the patriotic ladies of Am- 
erica will design, erect and pay for it. To the 
account are appended sundry patriotic songs and 
appeals said to have been written and circulated 
by Mrs. Ross during the revolution from her 
shop in Philadelphia. On the cover of the 
pamphlet is a colored f ac-simile of the first flag, 
and within a portrait of "Mrs. Betsy Ross the 
Author," with scissors and bunting, busy at her 
work. 

THE HISTORY OF DARTMOUH COL- 
lege. By Baxter Perry Smith. 8vo, pp.^ 
474. Houghton, Osgood & Co. [The Riv- 
erside Press.] Cambridge, 1878. 
"The germ of Dartmouth College," writes 
the author of this history of the famous insti- 
tution, which bears upon its rolls the illustrioi6 
names of Daniel Webster and Salmon P. Chase, 
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"was a deep-seated and long-cherished desire 
of the foremost of its founders to elevate the 
Indian race in America." The idea was not 
American, nor was its practical application re- 
served for the eighteenth century. In i6ig an 
unknown hand conveyed to Sir Edwin Sandys 
five hundred pounds, to be used by the Virginia 
Company for the education of Indian youths in 
the English language and the Christian religion. 
A college was contemplated, but abandoned in 
consequence of the Indian massacre of 1622. 
In i6gi part of the estate of Robert Boyle, the 
Christian philosopher, was given by his ex- 
ecutors to WiUiam and Manr's College. Boyle 
had been the Governor of a company incor- 
porated for the propagation of the gospel among 
the Indians of New England. But the interest 
in the conversion of the natives was chiefly con- 
fined to their residence at college, which gave 
material aid and comfort to their white bretluen. 
In T729 George Berkley came to America and 
settled at Newport, Rhode Island. He had the 
promise of aid from the Government to a col- 
lege for the education of Indian youth as mis- 
sionaries. The money promised was not sup- 
plied, and he returned to England, whence he 
made generous donations to Yale College of 
books and the rental of hb Rhode Island farm. 
In 1734 ^c^* John Sergeant made a practical 
beginning in missionary work among the Stock- 
bridge Indians. 

Ekazer Wheelock, whom Mr. Smith styles 
the leading founder of Dartmouth College, was 
born of New England parentage at Windham 
in 17 1 1. He was graduated from Yale College 
in I733( and ordained pastor of the Second 
Congregational Society in Lebanon, Connecti- 
cut, in 1735, and soon became interested in the 
Indians, to whom, as his pa3rine congregation 
were only able to pay him halt his ^ary, he 
resolved to devote one-half of his time. In 
1755* with some generous friends, he estab- 
lished a small charity school near his residence, 
and in 1761 received an allowance of twelve 
pounds each, for the education of six children of 
the Six Nations, from the General Court of 
Massachusetts. 

In 1763 Wheelock's first conception of a col- 
lege is found in a letter to General Amherst, the 
hero of the French war, in which he proposes 
a plan for the establishment of a college on a 
tract of land, fifteen or twenty miles souare, on 
the west side of the Susquehannah nver. In 
March, 1764, he made an appeal to the Earl of 
Dartmouth, whom Whitfield named the Daniel 
of the Age, in behalf of the Indian charity 
school he was then directing with such occasional 
aid as he could secure. At Whitfield's sug- 
gestion he sent out Samson Occom, a Moheijan, 
who had been carefully trained as a school- 
master and preacher. Occom preached in Lon- 
don "with acceptance," and was presented to 



Lord Dartmouth and the King. While the 
feelings and sympathy of Lord Dartmouth were 
being enlisted in England, the support of Sir 
William Johnson, who exercised great influence 
over the Six Nation Confederacy, was also en- 
gaged, and through his agency Joseph Brant, 
the famous Mohawk, was sent to W'heelock's 
Indian school. Sir William Johnson, no doubt 
for diplomatic reasons, opposed the plan of a 
school on the Susquehannah, and was averse to 
its establishment near the headquarters of the 
Six Nations. Governor Wentworth offered a 
tract in the western part of New Hampshire, a 
township six miles square. 

In December, 1769, the incorporation was 
completed. As an evidence of the catholic 
spirit of the foundation, it need only be cited 
that three of the originsd trustees were nomin- 
ally Episcopalians, and the remaining nine 
nominally Congregationalists, although some 
with Presbyterian tendencies. The name of 
Dartmouth was chosed by Dr. Wheelock with- 
out any conference with the distinguished no- 
bleman. The Coos region in the township of 
Hanover, on the Connecticut river, was selected 
as the site, and here Dr. Wheelock built his log 
hut in the summer of 1770. Other plain build- 
ing were put up, and in the late fall he, with 
his family and thirtv students, English and In- 
dians, all designed for the Indian service, were 
removed into the wilderness. Such were the 
modest beginnings of Dartmouth College. 

Dr. WTieelock^ narratives supply the best in- 
formation as to the progress of the college in 
Indian culture. His chief reliance for pupils 
was on the Canadian tribes. The Mohawk 
tribes, the Oneidas excepted, were opposed to 
his plan. From 1773 to 1773 he had from six- 
teen to twenty-one Indian out of one hundred 
students. The war was a serious embarrass- 
ment to the President. He died in the midst 
of it on the 24th of April, 1779. The historian 
says of him, that "he was eminent as a scholar 
— he was eminent as an orator — he was emi- 
nent as a teacher — he was eminent in affairs — 
he was eminent as a patriot — but beyond and 
above all that religion was the mainspring of his 
entire life, the resd source of all his success. 

He was succeeded in the Presidency by his 
son, John Wheelock, during whose term of ofBce 
occurred the great "Dartmouth Controversy." 
A difference of views as to the extent of inter- 
position the State was entitled to in the affairs 
of the college, aggravated by opposing religious 
views, and widening during ten years of per- 
sonal contact, ended in the removal of Prcsiaent 
Wheelock in 1815 by the Board of Trustees. 

Next in order followed Rev. Francis Brown as 
President. His term of office was the period of 
contest between the college and the State. A 
political revolution in the State was its imme- 
diate result. In his message to the Legislature, 
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Governor Plmner in 18 16 re|)ndiated the report 
of the committee of the Legislature of the pre- 
▼ious year, which announced that there was no 
ground for State interference in the college gov- 
ernment, condemned the charter as savoring of 
monarchical ideas, and asserted the right of 
State supervision. This message was commu- 
nicated to Jefferson, and approved by him as 
correct and republican in pnndple. The Leg- 
islature supported the Governor, the Trustees 
resisted, the State courts were appealed to, and 
the validity of the Act of the Legislature sus- 
tained, but an appeal being taken on a writ of 
error to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the cause was again tried. Webster appeared 
for the college, making one of his celeDrated 
forensic arguments, and the Judges, Chief Justice 
Marshall presiding, reversed the judgment of 
the State court 

We cannot follow the sketch through the later 
administrations of Presidents Dana, Tyler, 
Smith and Bartlett. The reader will find in 
them nothing that is not creditable to Dart- 
month, and will gain from the perusal of this in- 
teresting volume sufficient evidence that in the 
turmoil of politics and the hurry of our practical 
American life, our institutions of learmng have 
maintained the dignity and independence of 
American culture. The book is adorned with 
a number of excellent photographs of the col- 
lege worthies. 

THE PEDIGREE AND HISTORY OF 
THE Washington Family derived from 
Odin, the Founder of Scandinavia, B. C. 
70, Involving a period of eighteen cen- 
turies, and including fifty-five generations 
down to General George Washington, First 
President of the United States. By Albert 
Welles. Royal 8vo, pp. 370. Society 
Library. New York, 1879. 
The introduction of this inquiiy was noticed 
in the last number of the Magazine J^III. 526] 
from advanced sheets. The volume is now be- 
fore us. In addition to the extended pedigree, 
the value of which must be decided by those who 
have made a study of this branch of historical 
investigation, there is an appendix, contain- 
ing what the editor calls scraps of histoiv in 
regard to members found in the descent from 
Odin. 

Scattered through the volume will be found 
numerous items of interest connected with tibe 
personal history of the English and American 
Washingtons, and a great variety of illustrations, 
consisting of an illumination of the arms of 
Washington and impressions from a great vari- 
ety of known plates here for the first time brought 
together. The book is printed in the best man- 
ner, and forms a valnable addition to Washington 
Htemtore. 



It was not until the year 1792 that Washing- 
ton began to make inquiries as to his English 
ancestry. He then addressed a letter to Garter 
King at Arms, the reply to which has been 
shown to us by Mrs. Ella Bassett Washington, 
the widow of Lewis W. Washington. In this let- 
ter he mentions the marriage of Lawrence Wash- 
ington, of Soulgrave, in the County of Northamp- 
ton, Esquire, and Margaret, daughter of Will- 
iam Butler of Sussex, and adds that some years 
before an American gentleman had shown him 
a'* Seal with the Arms of Butler engraved 
thereon," which he told him had been received 
from General Washington. The remaining in- 
formation we are not at liberty to use, but it 
is soon to be made public by the owner of the 
letter in question. 

GENEALOGY OF THE TILLEY FAMILY. 

Compiled by H. Hammett Tilley. 8vo., 

pp. 79. John P. Sanborn, Newport, R. I., 

1878. 

This is a record of the family of William Til- 
ley, who emigrated to America from England 
about the year 1660, and settled in Boston in 
that jear. He was by occupation a rope-maker, 
and IS said to have been the second in tnat trade, 
the business of rope-making having been set up 
in Boston by one John Harrison about 1641. The 
Tilleys were good people, even in that early day 
the widow of the rope-maker marrying Judge 
Sewall in 1 718. Encouraged in his business, 
the rope-maker sent to England for three of his 
cousins, William, John and James, who came 
over at his call, and after a short stay in Boston, 
settled respectively, William in Newport, John 
in New York, and James in New London. The 
volume before us gives, first, a careful record of 
the descendants of William, of Newport ; second, 
of those of the second brother John, in New 
York, in whose line was the Honorable Samuel 
Leonard Tilley, late the urbane and accom- 
plished Lieutenant-Governor of the Dominion of 
Canada. Of the third brother, James, of New 
London, the record is brief and mcomplete. 

The name of Tilley is supposed to be French. 
It is found on the roU of the companies of Will- 
iam the Conqueror. A plate of the arms of the 
English family prefaces the genealogy. 

CHARLTON (MASS.) HISTORICAL 
Sketches. Rev. Anson Titus, Jr. Re- 
printed from the Southbridge Journal. 8vo. 
pp. 28. Southbridge, 1877. 
There is not much to interest the antiquary in 
this town sketch. The hard-working people did 
not leave much behind them. The earliest re- 
corded burial is not earlier than 1744. The 
cemeteries which are described are nearly all ef 
the present century. 
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ON THE ART OF WAR AND MODE OF 
Warfare of the Ancient Mexicans. By 
Ad. F. Bandelier. Reprinted from the 
Tenth Annual Report of the Peabody Mu- 
seum. 8vo. Cambridge, 1S77. 
From the pages of this excellent pamphlet we 
learn that although the Mexicans proper, better 
known as the Aztecs, were of the highest order 
of sedentary Indians, still warfare, and not 
agriculture, was their chief occupation. Spread- 
ing from their lake center, they lived upon the 
produce and industrial resources of subjected 
tribes. So completely was their time engaged 
in defensive, it not offensive war with their 
neighbors, upon whom they lived, that if there 
were no war they considered themselves idle. 
Like the Spartans, they were trained to arms 
from infancy, and the standing army included 
every able-bodied man in the tnbe. Yet, strange 
to say, while the fear of the latent power of the 
tribe was equal to its domination over the con- 
quered tribes, somewhat as the Mohawks over 
tneir neighbors, yet when Cortes made his dar- 
ing seizure of Montezuma, there was no organ- 
ized body of guards to protect his person. The 
defensive armor of the Mexicans, their aggress- 
ive weapons, the organization of their forces, 
and their mode of operations in the field are all 
carefully described, and the authorities given for 
every statement ; the whole a model of archae- 
ological research. The final pages narrate the 
manner of the battle of Otumpau, fought on 
the 8th July, 1520, between Cortes and the 
pueblo of Tlaxcallan, the day of skirmish, the 
ambush on the plains of Apan, from which 
the Spaniards cut their way with the courage of 
despair, and the process of dismemberment, by 
which Cortes overcame the Nahuati Confed- 
eracy of the Valley of Mexico. The story 
closes with the seige of the pueblo of Mexico, 
which illustrates Indian defensive warfare in its 
highest stage ; their resistance standing unpar- 
allelled in the history of Indian warfare, and 
their fortitude and tenacity demonstrating that 
they acted together by free common consent, 
and were organized after the principles of a 
barbarous, but free military democracy. 

A GENEALOGICAL SKETCH OF DR. 
Artemas Bullard, of Sutton, and his 
Descendants. By William Sumner Bar- 
ton, of Worcester. 8vo, pp. 22. Lucius P. 
Goddard, Worcester, 1878. 
The writer informs us that in the genealogical 
history of the ** Descendants of several ancient 
Puritans," published by Rev. Abner Morse in 
1857, there is an interesting account of the Bul- 
lard families in New England. Among the first 



planters of New England there appear to have 
been four of the name, who emigrated about 
1630 from England, and were of the first set- 
tlers of Watertown. Robert was unouestionably 
the ancestor of the Sutton family of the name, 
which particularly engages Mr. Barton's atten- 
tion in this monograph. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESS UPON THE 
Character and Pubuc Services of Mor- 
ton McMicHAEL AS Editor, Pubuc Offi- 
cer, AND Citizen. By John W. Forney, 
Thursday, April 17, 1879. 8vo, pp. 16. 
Sherman & Co., Philadelphia, 1879. 
Tacitus said of Agricola that he was happy in 
the occasion of his death. So it may be said of 
any man, the occasion of whose death calls into 
action the warm heart and accompli^ed hand of 
Mr. Forney to do honor his memory. McMichael 
was a noble character ; full of generous impulses, 
vigorous, intelligent, in every sense a man; a 
leader of men. To all these characteristics full 
justice is rendered, and with the fervor of a 
friendship of nearly half a century. 

FAMILY RECORD OF SILAS BROWN, 
Jr. By A. C. Brown. 8vo, pp. 38. Printed 
by George Macnamara, New York, 1879. 
Silas Brown, Jr.. a record of whose descend- 
ants is here given, was the eldest son of Silas 
Brown, Jr., who was at one time in Captain 
Jonathan Wate's company in Colonel Ezra 
Meigs' regiment, and took part in the Saratoga 
campaign. Silas Brown was the son of John 
Brown, who is surmised by the genealogist to 
have been the son of James Brown, of Deerfield. 
Nothing more is known of him than that he 
resided in Hatfield in 1669, married Remem- 
brance Brooks at Springfield in 1674, removed 
to Deerfield about 1683, and went thence to 
Colchester, Connecticut. 

A RECORD OF REMARKABLE EVENTS 
IN Marlborough and Vicinity. By Cyrus 
Felton. 8vo, pp. 24, No. I. Stillman B. 
Pratt, Marlborough, Mass., 1879. 
A second title informs the reader that within 
the limits of these pages there is presented a 
record of four hunared and fifty events, con- 
sisting of accidents, balls, celebrations, dedica^ 
tions, exhibitions, fires, gifts, holidays, incidents, 
jubilees, knacks, lectures, musters, necrologies, 
ordinations, picnics, quarrels, raisings, shows, 
tornadoes, undertakings, vendues, weather ex- 
tremes, years, zero days, etc. These are ar- 
ranged by months and days, thus : January 
events, February events, etc 
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CIVIL STATUS OF THE PRESBYTERIANS IN THE 
PROVINCE OF NEW YORK 

AMONG the questions in debate, under the colonial system of 
England before the American Revolution, one of the most 
embarrassing was that touching the relation of the various 
ecclesiastical bodies, existing in the colonies, to the State. That 
^* remarkable variety and indistinctness of opinion," which prevailed 
both in Britain and in America, concerning the precise nature of the 
political bond which united the two countries, extended beyond the 
sphere of secular interests into that of religion. Indeed it is only 
within a few years that a solution for the same problem has been found 
in countries that have retained their connection with Great Britain to 
the present day. In the colonial time, and in the province of New 
York, it was a question surrounded with peculiar difficulties, and here, 
perhaps more than in any other American province, it was productive 
of serious trouble. Elsewhere the type of religious belief prevailing 
among the settlers determined the question, so far as it could be deter- 
mined through the action of colonial legislatures. In Virginia and in 
Carolina, where the majority of the population adhered to the Church 
of England, that Church was established by colonial law. The Con- 
gregational order prevailed in Massachusetts and in Connecticut, and 
was recognized and enforced by the civil power. New York, through- 
out the colonial period, was distinctively a Presbyterian province. What 
position belonged of right to the Presbyterian churches in this prov- 
ince, and how actually they stood related to the State : — these are the 
points to be noticed in the present paper. 

The period under consideration may be divided approximately into 
two terms of about seventy-five yeais each — the one term lying in the 
seventeenth century, and the other in the eighteenth. From the year 
1623, when the permanent colonization of the province was commenced. 
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until the close of the seventeenth century, liberty of conscience and 
equal protection under the law were enjoyed by the various denomina- 
tions of Protestant Christians. This age of religious toleration was 
introduced by the Dutch West India Company, and it continued 
throughout the administrations of the first five English Governors. 
When in 1664 England took possession of New Netherland, the 
Reformed Church of Holland had occupied the ground for more than 
forty years as the Church by law established, and the Church repre- 
senting the religious belief of almost the entire population. By th& 
articles of surrender the Dutch were secured in the enjoyment of their 
religious privileges, and in the possession of their ecclesiastical prop- 
erty, and for thirty years more these rights remained unimpaired. 
The laws imposed upon the province by the Duke of York, to whom 
the territories taken from the Dutch were conveyed by his brother, 
Charles II., provided for the building of churches and the induction 
and support of ministers, but gave no advantage to one religious body 
over another. 

The Reformed Dutch Church, however, though no longer in connec- 
tion with the State, retained a commanding importance. The English 
Governors themselves occasionally recognized it as a ^«/?ji establish- 
ment. Thus Governor NicoUs in 1665 directed the authorities of the 
city of New York to levy a tax for the payment of the salaries due to 
the Dutch ministers. His successor, Lovelace, in 1670 declared that he 
regarded the Dutch Church, which was " found established *' by Nicolls 
and himself, as in Albany the parish church, entitled to support through 
taxation or otherwise. The Dutch Church of New York was the very 
first to obtain from the Governor a charter of incorporation. For gen- 
erations the population of Dutch birth or descent, largely outnumbering 
the English both in city and in country, clung to their ancestral faith ; 
and long after Holland had lost her possessions on these shores the 
flourishing congregations of New York, Albany, Kingston, Schenec- 
tady, Poughkeepsie and other places still comprised the bulk of the 
religious element in the province. In close connection with these 
churches a few congregations of Huguenot refugees sprang up, the 
principal one of which, the French Church in New York, was strong 
and wealthy, when the English-speaking congregations of that city 
were yet in their infancy. By the end of the century the churches 
in the province numbered not far from forty. Fifteen of these were 
Dutch, four were French, thirteen were of New England origin, one 
was a German Reformed congregation. All but three or four were 
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Presbyterian, A Lutheran Church had been founded in New York 
and another in Albany. A service, conducted by the chaplain of the 
English forces, and held in the Dutch Church in the fort for the benefit 
of the Governor and the garrison, was the only Anglican service 
observed in the province until the erection of Trinity Church in the 
year 1697. 

The policy of toleration pursued by the early Governors of New 
York was approved from the very first by the Colonial Legislature of 
the province. In 1683 the representatives of the people met for the 
first time in General Assembly. The Charter of Liberties enacted by 
this body, and approved by the Governor and his Council, provided 
that all persons professing faith in God by Jesus Christ should have 
entire freedom of conscience. It was also expressly declared that the 
Christian Churches existing in the province should forever be ** held 
and reputed as privileged churches, and enjoy all their former freedoms 
of their religion in Divine worship and Church discipline.'* This 
charter was confirmed by the Duke of York. Three years l^ter the 
same personage, upon his accession to the throne as King James IL, 
repealed it. The fact remains, however, that the popular branch of the 
provincial government had pronounced itself from the first in favor of 
the rights of conscience. 

The period of religious freedom closed with the century. A change in 
the policy of the Governors had been foreshadowed some years earlier. 
Indications of such a change appeared in connection with a scheme for 
the better support of ministers in the several towns of the province. The 
expediency of some provision for this purpose was acknowledged, and 
the Assembly showed no unwillingness to take action with reference to 
it. But the growing disposition of the Governors to interfere in mat- 
ters of religion was calculated to awaken apprehension, and there were 
grounds for suspecting that they designed to make way for an ecclesi- 
astical establishment. In 1691 Governor Sloughter suggested to the 
Assembly the passage of an Act for the suitable maintenance of the 
ministry in every town. Instructions were accordingly given for the 
drawing up of a bill to provide for the settling of ministers and the 
raising of a support for them in each place consisting of forty families 
and upwards. The bill as prepared reflected the views of the Gov- 
ernor, but for some reason it failed to meet the approval of the House, 
and was rejected. Orders were given for the preparation of another 
bill, and at the subsequent session the subject came up for considera^ 
tion, but no definite action was taken until the year 1693, after the 
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arrival of Governor Fletcher. On the 19th of September in that year 
a bill was Introduced into the House, entitled " An Act for Settling a 
Ministry, and Raising a Maintenance for thera, in the City of New York, 
County of Richmond, Westchester and Queen's County/* This Act 
was passed on the 22d of September. Its application, as the title shows, 
was limited, and it contained no reference to a particular religious denom- 
ination. It applied to only four of the ten counties of the province. It pro- 
vided that in each of certain specified localities in these counties — in the 
city of New York, on Staten Island, and in the towns of Westchester, 
Rye, Jamaica and Hempstead — ministers should be settled within one 
year after the publication of the Act ; and that for the maintenance of 
these ministers, as well as for the relief of the poor, a tax should be laid 
on the respective places. The choice of ministers was left to certain 
officers, to be elected by the people of each place. At the same time it 
was declared "that all the former Agreements, made with Ministers 
throughout this Province," should " continue and remain in their full 
Force and Virtue ; any Thing contained " therein " to the contrary " 
thereof "in any wise notwithstanding." (Laws of New York, I. 
18-20.) 

No departure from the course hitherto pursued in the treatment of 
the various religious bodies appeared in this legislation. It was in the 
same line of religious toleration with the rules of the Dutch Company 
and the laws of the Duke of York. Under the Duke's code a minister, 
desiring to officiate within the government, was required to produce 
testimonials to the Governor that he had received ordination either 
from some Protestant bishop or ministers within some part of his Majes- 
ty's dominions, or the dominions of any foreign prince of the Reformed 
Religion." " For the making and proportioning the Levies and Assess- 
ments for building and repairing the Churches, Provision for the poor, 
maintenance for the Minister, as well as for the more orderly managing 
of all Parochiall affairs in other cases exprest, Eight of the most able 
Men of each Parish " were " by the major part of the Householders of 
the said Parish, chosen to be Overseers, out of the which Number the 
Constable and the aforesaid Overseers shall yearly make choice of two 
of the said number to be Church-wardens." 

The Ministry Act ot 1693 clearly follows the earlier code in the 
mention of " church-wardens," and simply substitutes the term " ves- 
trymen" for the term "overseers." Yet Governor Fletcher argued 
with the Assembly in 1695 against an interpretation of that Act which 
would allow the Vestry of New York to call a minister dissenting from 
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the Church of England, — " There is no Protestant Church admits of 
such officers as Church Wardens and Vestry-men but the Church of 
England." 

Assuredly nothing could have been further from the intention of the 
Assembly which passed the Act than the establishment of the Church 
of England in the province. A solitary member of the Assembly was 
an adherent of the Church of England ; and the congregation that met 
on Sunday after service in the Dutch Church in the fort was the only 
Anglican congregation in the entire province. " The people," said 
Lewis Morris, afterwards Chief Justice of the province, "were gener- 
ally dissenters, and averse to the Religion of the Church of England ; 
and when the Act was past that provided for the Maintenance of Min- 
isters abovesaid, it was to settle an Orthodox Ministry, which words, 
were a Governor a Dissenter and would induct Dissenters, would be as 
favourable in favour of them as the Church ; and the people, who ne'er 
could be brought to settle an Episcopal Clergy in direct terms, fancied 
they had made an effectual provision for Ministers of their own per- 
suasion by this Act." (Correspondence G. P. S.) 

Yet upon this Act the claim set up afterward for the Church of 
England, as " by law established " in the province, was based. Colonel 
Fletcher, the new Governor, had entered upon his office determined to 
bring this result about. He endeavored to procure the insertion of a 
clause in the bill, before its passage, giving the Governor the right to 
approve and collate or induct ministers into the parishes to which they 
might be called ; a provision which would of course have carried with 
this right that of refusing to approve and collate. The Assembly 
declined to make this amendment; the bill was passed without it, 
Fletcher himself signing the Act. But though disappointed with its 
provisions, he made effectual use of the law by an arbitrary and illegal 
wresting of its true purpose. For seventy years or more the Gov- 
ernors of the province of New York exercised the power, which the 
Assembly had expressly denied them, of inducting ministers into the 
parishes, under this Act for settling a Ministry. Four years afterthe 
passage of the bill a charter was granted, creating the parish of Trinity 
Church in the city of New York, and assigning to the rector of that 
parish and his successors all the benefit of the Act of 1693 ; and thence- 
forward, until the period of the Revolution, the inhabitants of the city 
were taxed for the support of the rector, precisely as though the Act 
had been designed for the sole advantage of his particular denomination. 
In 1704 Lord Cornbury succeeded in procuring the passage of an Act 
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" for granting sundry Privileges and Powers to the Rector and Inhab- 
itants of the City of New York, of the Communion of the Church of 
England, as by Law established." This Act provided that the rector 
and his successors in office should receive the sum of one hundred 
. pounds yearly, raised and levied upon the inhabitants of the said cityf 
for the maintenance of a good, sufficient Protestant Minister, by virtue 
of an Act entitled An Act for Settling a Ministry. 
I Lord Bellomont, the next Governor, looked with little favor upon 
' his predecessor's scheme for the setting up of a State Church in a part 
of the province. Writing to the Lords of Trade, he complained that 
" the late Governor " had " made advantage to divide the people by 
supposing a Dutch and English interest to be different here." ** Under 
the notion," h^ continued, " of a Church of England, to be put in oppo- 
sition to the Dutch and French churches established here," Fletcher 
had " supported a few rascally English, who " were " a scandall to their 
nation and the Protestant religion." This plain-spoken nobleman, how- 
ever, was not prepared to grant the full measure of religious liberty 
which the people of his government craved and were disposed to 
claim. Short as the term of his administration was, there occurred an 
opportunity for Lord Bellomont to negative such a claim. His own 
account of the matter is briefly given in a letter to the Lords of Trade, 
July 22, 1699 : " The House of Representatives sent up a Bill to me and 
the Councill for settling a Dissenting Ministry in that Province, but it 
being contrary to his Majesty's instructions, and besides having been 
credibly informed that some of those Ministers do hold strange erro- 
nious opinions in matters of Faith and Doctrine, I would not give the 
Assent to that Bill, but rejected it." (N. Y. Col. Documents, IV. 

325, 536.) 

The precise form of the bill thus rejected — owing to an unfortunate 
break in the Journal of the Provincial Assembly — cannot be ascertained, 
but its general character may be inferred from the context of existing 
records. A petition of " the civil and military officers of Queen's 
County" was presented in April, 1699, to the Assembly, and was 
referred to the Committee " of Grievances," which reported April 13th 
as follows: "That they examined the Petition, .... and are 
humbly of Opinion, That every Town or Parish within this Province, 
consisting of the Number of 40 Families, shall have full Power by the 
major Part of said Inhabitants, in each Town or Parish, to call and settle 
a Protestant Minister among them ; and all the Inhabitants within the 
said Town or Parish, shall equally contribute to his Maintenance, 
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according to Proportion, by Way of Rate." The committee, of which 
Abraham Gouvemeur was chairman, recommended that a bill to this 
effect be brought in. Such a bill was prepared, and after a second 
reading, April 28th, was committed to the Committee of Grievances. 
On the 1st of May that committee reported: "That they have . . . . 
examined the Bill for ye settlement of ministers, &c., & have agreed to 
ye same, with these amendments : That a proviso be added that this 
Act nor any clause therein Contained, shall extend to ye hinderance of 
ye Dutch and French churches establisht in this Province, nor Con- 
strame ye Citty of New York, ye Citty of Albany, ye County of Ulster 
or Kmgs county to call any other ministers unless at their pleasure." 
The proposed amendments were agreed to, and on the 4th of May the 
*• Bill for the settlement and support of ministers & schoolmasters & 
building & repairing meeting houses within this Province " was passed 
and sent up for approval. (Journals of Assembly, MSS., Albany. 

The report of the Council upon the bill states very clearly the 
grounds upon which it was rejected. " His Excellency the Governor 
having been pleased," say they, " to Comunicate unto us his Instruc- 
tions Relating to the Settlement of Religion in this province, we are 
humbly of opinion that by the said Instructions your Excellency ought 
not to passe the said Bill. But we doe humbly offer the Reasonablenesse 
and our Readynesse to Joyn with the Representatives of this province 
in an Addresse to your Excellency humbly to Represent to his most 
Sacred Majtie the State and condition of this province, as to the mat- 
ters in the said Bill conteined, and that his Majesty of his Great piety 
and wonted Clemency would be gratiously pleased to allow, untill some 
better order can be in this province had for the Settlement of a more 
orthodox Ministry^ That such Ministers of the Presbiterian and Inde- 
pendant Congregation as are allready settled in the several Towns of 
this Province may be continued and mainteined according to such 
agreement as hath been made by the major part of the people of such 
Towns, and that all the Inhabitants within the bounds of such Towns 
may be equally and justly Assessed according to their several Estates 
for and towards the payment and Support of such Ministry ; and that 
such other Towns who are well able to maintain a Minister, and have 
none within this Province, may be encouraged and obliged to Establish 
and Ascertain a maintenance, and use their Endeavours to get Ministers, 
that God's word may be preached and His Ordinances practized 
amongst us, and that Churches, Schools and parsonage houses may be 
built and Repaired throughout this province." (Journal of Council.) 
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This language was not suited to inspire confidence with regard to 
the future; nevertheless the conduct of the Governors for the time 
being was kindly and tolerant in the main. Though disposed to meddle 
sometimes officiously in their affairs, they recognized in various ways 
the rights of ministers and congregations. Both ministers and indi- 
vidual members of churches — Dutch, French, German and English — 
brought their grievances before the Governor. Orders were issued for 
the payment of salaries in arrears. Permission was given to collect 
money for the building of churches. Peiret, the Huguenot pastor ot 
New York, received with Vesey a pension out of the revenues of 
the province. The Act of 1693, as construed by the people them- 
selves, was in operation. •* Dissenting Ministers were settled " under 
it in various places without let or hindrance. (Doc. Hist of N. Y., 111. 
198, etc. ; Correspondence G. P. S.) 

The second term of our colonial history begins with the eighteenth 
century. In 1701 the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts was formed in England. One principal design of this 
organization — the only one indicated by its charter — was the providing 
of ministers for the British Colonies beyond the seas. Representations 
were at once made to the Society of the great destitutions of this prov- 
ince. There are some Calvinistic congregations on Long Island and 
elsewhere, but " there is no Church of England in all Long Island, nor 
in all that great Continent of New York Province, except at New York 
town." (Collections P. E. Hist. Soc, p. xiii.) Missionaries were accord- 
ingly sent over, and it became the care of the Governor to find or to 
make places for them within the four counties especially to- which the 
Act for Settling a Ministry applied. Nearly all the towns named m 
that Act already possessed houses of worship ; in several of them the 
inhabitants had set apart lands for glebes, and had built parsonage 
houses. Lord Combury, equally zealous with his predecessor, Fletcher, 
for the spread of the Church of England, assumed the right that Fletcher 
had claimed to induct ministers into parishes, and under the color of a 
law that had no existence put the missionaries of the Society in pos- 
session of churches, glebes and parsonages. This was done, or 
attempted, at Westchester and Eastchester, Rye and Bedford, Jamaica,. 
Newtown and Hempstead. In Rye, only of all these towns, no church 
had yet been built ; but a tax was levied upon the inhabitants for its 
erection, and meanwhile the house and lands which had been provided 
for a minister, and held by a succession of pastors, were taken for the 
missionary. 
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That this course was not in harmony with the avowed design of the 
Society at home is very certain, and we may well believe that it was 
not inspired by the excellent men who were most zealous for the estab- 
lishment and success of that great benevolent institution. The corres- 
pondence of the Society shows that the importance of missionary 
work among the Indians and heathen, and in settlements where no pro- 
vision existed for the religious instruction of the people, was urged 
upon its laborers as their chief work. Archbishop Seeker at a later 
day repelled the charge that the Society had been diverted from this 
aim — •' that we have unwarrantably changed our object, from the propa- 
gation of Christianity and Protestantism, to the propagation of one form 
of it, in opposition to other Protestants ; and make the gaining of prose- 
lytes from these our Chief business, which was not designed to be any 
part of it : nor was attempted, they say — I want to know how truly — 
by our predecessors in the Society for many years after its erection."^ 
"We must be extremely cautious," he adds, "how we appoint new 
Missions where Presbyterians or Independents have Assemblies." (N» 
Y. Col. Documents, VII. 347.) 

It would have been happy for the cause of religion here if such wise 
caution had been observed ; but Lord Cornbury and his advisers were 
governed by no such considerations. We have the unimpeachable tes- 
timony of Colonel Morris, a member and a zealous friend of the Society, 
as to the methods used and their effects. " I think,*' he writes to the 
Secretary about the beginning of the year 1708, "in West Chester,, 
East Chester, Hempstead, New Town, in [and?] Jamaica dissenting 
Ministers were settled, . . . and being afterwards put out of them 
by the Missionaries of the Society, supplying those places, made them 
think themselves unjustly dealt with, and very much increast their 
prejudices." (Correspondence G. P. S.) 

The oppressive nature of these proceedings is better known in some 
of the cases that have been mentioned than in others. Cornbury's 
doings at Jamaica, perhaps more than any other occurrences of his dis- 
graceful administration, brought infamy upon his name. Bartow, a 
missionary of the Society, with the Governor's approval, took summary 
possession of the church, ousting the Presbyterian pastor from his 
pulpit, and locking the door upon the people. But the minister still 
held the parsonage. It was the best house in the town. Cornbury^ 
who had left the city during the prevalence of an epidemic, asked 
leave to occupy it. Consent was given; and, when the noble lord 
came to leave, his host was denied admittance, and the parsonage and 
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glebe were given up to the missionary. Thus by force and by treachery 
a congregation was deprived of house and lands, their title to which was 
indisputable. There were peculiar hardships in this case, yet the course 
pursued elsewhere was substantially the same. Wherever, by an 
untrue and unscrupulous interpretation of the Act for settling a min- 
istry, it was possible to take the churches and the other ecclesiastical 
property for the missionaries, the attempt was made, and, thanks to 
Lord Coriibury, it was generally successful. The only instance of 
an utter failure was at Bedford, where the people made from 
the first so determined a resistance that the effort to alienate their 
church property was abandoned. 

A policy so unjust and oppressive could not fail to produce dissatis- 
faction and trouble. The Governor might be arbitrary and over- 
bearing, but his power was not without limit. Legislative assemblies 
and courts of justice could not be counted upon to sustain his interpre- 
tation of the law. The Assembly had from the first refused to 
acquiesce in Fletcher's usurpation of the right to collate ministers. 
The same body in 1695 declared that, under the Act for Settling a Min- 
istry, a minister dissenting from the Church of England might lawfully 
be called and maintained as the parish minister of the city of New 
York. In 1705 Lord Cornbury endeavored to procure the enactment 
of laws that would at once confirm the Society's missionaries in the 
possession of the privileges claimed for them under the Act of 1693, 
and provide in a similar way for the support of ministers of the Church 
of England in places that were not included within the scope of that 
Act. "The Difficulties which some very worthy Ministers of the 
Church of England, have met with, in the getting the Maintenance set- 
tled upon them, by Act of General Assembly of this Province, passed 
in the Year 1693, moves me," said his lordship in a speech to the 
House, " to recommend to you the passing an Act, explanatory of the 
abovementioned Act, that those worthy good Men, who have ventured 
to come so far, for the Service of God and his Church, and the Good 
and Edification of the People, to the Salvation of their Souls; may not 
for the future be vexed, as some of them have been, but may enjoy in 
Quiet that Maintenance, which was by a Law provided for them. I fur- 
ther recommend to you the passing an Act, to provide for the Mainte- 
nance of some Ministers in some of the Towns at the East End of Long 
Island, where I do not find any Provision has been yet made for the 
propagating Religion." 

Colonial legislatures had a quiet way of disposing of suggest- 
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ions like these. The House promptly passed a bill, entitled " An 
Act for the better explaining, and more effectual putting in Execution " 
the Act of 1693 for settling a Ministry. It did not meet the Governor's 
wishes. When submitted to the Council, the bill was amended and 
returned to the Assembly for its concurrence. The Assembly, how- 
ever, refused to agree to the amendments ; they were withdrawn by the 
Council, and the bill in its original shape became a law. The new Act 
was not any more than the old one an Act to establish the Church of 
England in four counties of the province. As little did it provide for 
the extension of the former Act to include the east end of Long Island. 
Five articles were embraced in the bill. The first made it the duty of 
the Justices of the Peace of each county to lay a tax on the places speci- 
fied, in case that the persons appointed to this duty in the former Act 
should fail to perform it. The second provided that payments should 
be made to the incumbents at these places in the current money of the 
province, and not in country produce. The third related to the dispo- 
sition of the fines, penalties and forfeitures that might arise. The 
fourth empowered the vestrymen and church wardens to " present " a 
minister in case of the death of an incumbent. The fifth was as fol- 
lows : " Provided nevertheless. That neither this present Act of General 
Assembly, nor any Thing herein contained, shall be construed, or un- 
derstood to extend to abridge, or take away the Indulgence, or Liberty 
of Conscience granted and allowed to any other Protestant Christians, 
by any Law; or Statute of the Realm of England^ or of this Plantation ; 
any Thing in this Act contained to the contrary thereof, in any wise 
notwithstanding.*' 

An important point, however, had been yielded by the Assembly. 
The Act of 1705 recognized the right of the Governor — a right which 
the Act of 1693 did not recognize — to "induct ministers in parishes " 
within the counties named. (Laws of New York, Chap. CXLVI.) 

Subsequent enactments of the Colonial Legislature made provision 
for the more effectual execution of the law, with reference to the raising 
of a maintenance for the ministers of the parishes. These enactments 
were based upon the Act of 1693. No new measure was introduced 
for the setting up of a State Church ; but the interpretation which had 
been given to the original law in favor of the Anglican ministers, and 
particularly the rector of Trinity Church in New York, seems to have 
been acquiesced in by the Assembly. 

The courts of justice became and long continued to be the resort of 
complainants. Suits at law, lasting for many years, grew out of the 
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seizure of the church at Jamaica. In 1727, a quarter of a century after 
their dispossession, the Presbyterians gained their cause, recovered the 
church, and had their title to the glebe lands and the parsonage con- 
firmed. At Hempstead the right of the Anglican party to the church 
land was hotly disputed, and the missionary was "often threatened with 
an ejectment.*' At Rye the Presbyterians pressed their claim from 
time to time, and finally, toward the middle of the century, brought a 
suit for the purpose of recovering at least a part of their former glebe. 
All this litigation, however, was insignificant compared with the strifes 
and contentions arising out of the attempt to collect the taxes for the 
support of the Anglican clergy. The vestrymen, as they wftre called^ 
regarding their office as a purely secular one, refused in some instances 
to admit the Church of England clergymen to take part in their pro- 
ceedings, and sometimes they paid over the sums raised by taxation to 
the Presbyterian ministers instead. (Doc. Hist. N. Y., III. 270.) The 
churches, built by the towns, continued to be regarded by the mass of 
the people as town property, and from time to time this theory of own- 
ership was reduced to practice without recourse to the forms of law. 
While in some places the Presbyterians were successful in retaining or 
ultimately recovering their houses of worship, as at Bedford, Newtown 
and Jamaica, in other places they asserted their claim by an occasional 
or periodical occupation. Thus William Tennent preached for eighteen 
months in Eastchester church, and at Rye the Presbyterians at one time 
held possession of the church for nearly three years. S6me of these 
buildings were at a late day secured by charter to the favored denom- 
ination, but it was long before they ceased to be regarded by the people 
as common or " union '* houses of worship. 

On the whole the scheme for the establishment of the Church of 
England in four counties of the province, under the provision of a law 
passed by the Provincial Assembly, was a mistake and a failure. A 
leading member of that Church spoke of it as an " artifice " (Doc. Hist. 
N. Y., III. 244), and the language of some who were directly concerned 
in the scheme is scarcely less candid. " I believe at this day," says 
Lewis Morris in 171 1, **the Church had been in a much better posi- 
tion had there been no Act in her favour." (N. Y. Col. Documents, V- 
323.) As well by the fraudulent construction, as by the oppressive 
enforcement of the law, a deep and lasting resentment was awakened 
against those who procured and those who profited by the abuse. 

But a second and more imposing claim was advanced in the course 
of time in behalf of a State Church in this province. As the century 
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went on, it was assumed, more and more distinctly and unhesitatingly, 
that the ecclesiastical establishment of the mother country extended 
necessarily to the colonies; that wherever throughout the British 
Empire the authority of the Crown was exercised, there the Church of 
England was to be acknowledged as the Church by law established ; and 
those who differed from that Church possessed in the colonies no other 
rights and immunities than such as were granted at home to Dissenters. 
Especially, it was held, must the claim be admitted in a province that 
possessed none of those rights which were peculiar to the ** charter 
governments" of Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, but 
was directly amenable to the Crown, and subject to the laws of 
England. 

The missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
appear to have taken this ground from the first. But it became a more 
serious matter when a Governor, acting upon this theory, undertook to 
deal with Presbyterian ministers and congregations as Dissenters. The 
adoption of this course may be said to date from the time when a Pres- 
byterian congregation was gathered in the city of New York. In the 
broader sense of the name, Presbyterianism, we have seen, had been rep- 
resented in that city from the first by the Churches of Holland and 
France. But it was long before the adherents of the Church of Scot- 
land came in any considerable numbers to settle in New York. Early 
in the eighteenth century we hear of religious services that were held 
in private houses ; and we learn that the congregation of Trinity Church 
was in large part composed of those who preferred the Presbyterian 
order, but who worshipped there, *' having no other place to go to." 
(Correspondence G. P. S.) It was not until the 3"ear 171 5 that a regular 
church organization was effected by the Presbyterians of New York. 
(Bellamy Papers.) But in 1707 two Presbyterian ministers from Mary- 
land, Francis Makemie and John Hampton, visited New York, and 
preached in that city and on Long Island. Lord Cornbury arrested 
them as strolling preachers. They were thrown into prison, and 
Makemie was indicted and tried upon the charge of having preached 
without being qualified or permitted, and of having used other rites 
and ceremonies than those of the Common Prayer. The trial resulted 
in his acquittal ; and the Governor's course was generally, perhaps uni- 
versally, condemned. Colonel Morris wrote home, lamenting " a pro- 
cedure by no means warrantable, and* that alarms all mankind here. 
My Lord's arbitrary conduct with respect to this man, and his 
example together, have so soured a great many, that subscriptions 
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are getting to build a Dissenting Meeting House in that City, and 
a support will be provided for one of their Ministers." (Correspond- 
ence G. P. S.) 

It has been urged that the exercise of Cornbury's tyranny was not 
confined to Presbyterians ; and it is very true that the outrages com- 
mitted in the case of Makemie and Hampton were more than equalled by 
the cruelties inflicted upon two of the Society's own missionaries, Moore 
and Brookes. But what it concerns us here to notice is the line of 
argument pursued by the Governor and his apologists in the attempt to 
justify his action. At Makemie's trial the Attorney-General asserted 
the Queen's supremacy as Head of the Church, and read her Instruc- 
tions to the Governor. Cornbury himself, writing to the Lords of 
Trade, sought to defend his course by reference to the Act of Tolera- 
tion and to the penal statutes, thinking it " very plain by the Act of 
ToUeration it was not intended to toUerate or allow strolling preachers, 
but only that those persons who dissent from the Church of England 
should be at liberty to serve God after their own way in the several 
places of their abode, without being liable to the penalties of certain 
laws." In this, as in his other procedures toward Non-conformists, 
Cornbury assumed that the Church of England, by law established in the 
mother country, was equally established in the provinces. None of the 
succeeding Governors asserted this doctrine so offensively, or enforced it 
in a manner so arbitrary and illegal. Yet the Presbyterians of the city 
of New York were subjected throughout the remainder of the colonial 
period to a treatment which accorded well with the principles avowed 
and put in practice by Cornbury. 

For some years the little congregation kept together, meeting for 
worship in private houses. They were without a settled minister. " Mr. 
Vesey hath by his good conduct," wrote Colonel Heathcote in 1716, 
" frustrated all the designs of dissenting ministers from settling among 
us; a happiness," he adds, "no city in North America can boast of 
besides ourselves." Six months later the congregation secured a pastor. 
The corporation of the city granted them the use of the City Hall for 
their public services, until in 17 19 they built a church on Wall street, 
near Broadway. In March, 1720, the minister and officers of the congre- 
gation presented a petition to the Legislative Council of the colony, pray- 
ing for a charter of incorporation. The petition was referred to a com- 
mittee who reported the next day to the President of the Council, in the 
Governor's absence, giving it as their opinion that the petitioners' prayer 
might be granted. An unexpected opposition to the measure, how- 
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ever, influenced the Council to defer action. Representations were 
made in behalf of the " Rector and Church Wardens of Trinity- 
Church of New York against the Petition." The Council advised that 
the whole subject be referred to the Lords of Trade for their consider- 
ation, and here the matter was dropped. 

On the arrival of Governor Burnet soon after, a second application 
was made to the provincial government in the autumn of the same 
year. The Governor himself "spoke favourably of the design,*' but 
again it was opposed, and no action was taken in the matter. Four 
years later, the petition having been pressed, the Council referred it tO' 
the Lords of Trade for their consideration. The legal adviser of the 
Board, counsellor West — afterwards Lord Chancellor in Ireland — 
expressed the opinion that "bylaw such patent of incorporation may 
be granted." The request, however, remained unfulfilled. Thwarted 
in this attempt to obtain a legal recognition, the congregation in 1730 
conveyed the fee-simple of their church and ground on Wall street to a 
committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and by 
that committee the property was held in behalf of the congregation 
down to the period of the Revoluti 

The will of Dr. John Nicoll, an honored member of the Presby- 
terian Church of New York, and one of its most zealous and efficient 
supporters, who died in 1743, contains a bequest, which illustrates the 
awkwardness of this arrangement for the tenure of the church prop- 
erty : " The rest and residue of my Estate, both real and personal, I 
give and bequeath to the Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, the Moderator of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
the Principal of the College of Edinburgh, the Professor of Divinity 
therein, and the Procurator and Agent for the Church of Scotland for 
the time being, and their successors in office for ever, Trustees for the 
Presbyterian Church of the City of New York, to be by them or their 
constituents put out to interest upon good security, and the incomes 
thereof laid out to the best Advantage for the Relief of the poor, espe- 
cially poor Widows and Orphans belonging to the said Church." (Will 
in Surrogate's Office, New York, signed 14 June, 1742 ; proved 4 Octo- 
ber, 1743.) 

But in 1759 it was thought expedient to apply for the fourth time to 
the Government for a charter. Serious inconvenience had arisen to the 
church from a lack of corporate powers. There was reason to hope 
that the application would meet with a more just and generous consid- 
eration on the part of the Council. Mr. De Lancey, the Lieutenant- 
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Governor, " had frequently expressed his abhorrence of the illiberal 
and unjust refusal which their former applications had met." But the 
hopes awakened were disappointed. The petition was referred to a 
committee, and then quietly set aside. 

A fifth application was made in the year 1766. The congregation had 
greatly increased in numbers. It had been found necessary to enlarge 
the church on Wall street, and a project was now entertained for 
the erection of a second house of worship. " The petition of John 
Rodgers and Joseph Treat, the present Ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church of the City of New York," dated the i8th of March, 1766, 
sets forth the reasons for their request. The Presbyterian subjects of 
the Crown, Dutch and English, in the province of New York, are a 
great majority of the whole number of the inhabitants. There is no gen- 
eral establishment of rates for the building of churches and the support 
of ministers. The whole charge of supporting the worship of God is 
defrayed by voluntary contributions. Every congregation stands in 
need of some property for sacred uses, and to hold such property needs 
to be incorporated ; and the petitioners are very desirous to secure 
their church and the cemetery adjoining, and also to acquire a further 
-estate for the better support of the Gospel. Inasmuch as some doubt 
has arisen with regard to the power of the Governor to grant a charter 
in such a case, they make their request directly to the King in Council. 
In urging the expediency of granting it, they represent that the old 
Statutes of Uniformity do not extend to America, and that the growth 
and prosperity of the King's dominions in America depend greatly on 
the enjoyment of liberty of conscience, and an impartial treatment for 
his Protestant subjects of every denomination, " especially those of the 
two Communions established in Great Britain." 

The petition was duly presented, and was referred by the Royal 
Council to the Lords of Trade for consideration. Lord Dartmouth, the 
President of that Board, was known to be friendly to the object. To 
the Board itself the petitioners* request appeared " in the general and 
abstracted view of it ..• to be no ways improper or unreason- 
able." But before reporting upon the case the Lords of Trade saw fit 
to inquire of the provincial government why it was that the prayer for 
a charter had not been granted when presented at an earlier day. The 
answer of the Council of New York to this inquiry was delayed for 
some months, and failed to throw much light on the subject. They 
stated that about the same time with the Presbyterians, or shortly after, 
several other congregations — Lutheran, Dutch, and French — had made 
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similar requests for incorporation. In the case of the first of these, the 
Lutheran Church of New York, the committee to whom the petition 
was referred had reported favorably, advising that a charter be granted. 
But the Lords of Trade, to whom the petition was transmitted, had not 
seen it to be necessary or expedient to grant it. The Council now per- 
ceive no difference in the circumstances of the present petitioners 
whereon to ground any preference in their favour. As to the assertion 
contained in the petition, that " the old English Statutes of Uniformity 
do not extend to America," the question is one which to them seems 
** necessary to be determined on the highest authority, previous to any 
final resolution on the petition, lest such incorporations might be con- 
sidered as repugnant to the provisions of those Statutes." (N. Y. Col. 
Documents, VIL 846.— Doc. History of N. Y., IIL 503.) 

Pending the arrival of this answer from New York, the Lords 
of Trade had submitted the petition of the Presbyterians to the 
Bishop of London, who was already informed of the project through 
his American correspondents. The wise and moderate Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Seeker, was in turn consulted. Dr. Seeker saw nothing 
very formidable in the request. It is " made only for one Church, not 
for the Presbyterians in general, as our American correspondents rep- 
resented it." Some of these had "mentioned the application as a 
scheme to unite the Presbyterians of those countries with the Church 
of Scotland ; — nothing of that sort appears in it: The connexion of the 
New York Presbyterians with that Church was occasioned only by 
their not being a Corporation, and will cease if they are made one." 
Upon the whole, however, thought Seeker, the request might be denied 
without giving ground of complaint. If to grant it " will assist them 
to grow upon us and increase their superiority over us, of which in this 
very petition they boast, leaving them in the present state, which doth 
them no injury, is surely more prudent than raising them at all higher." 
(Correspondence G. P. S.) 

At length, on the loth of July, 1767, the Lords of Trade made their 
report. They concurred with the Council of New York in expressing 
the doubt whether his Majesty, consistently with his Coronation Oath, 
could create such an establishment as the petition requested in favor of 
the Presbyterian Church. But without presuming to decide upon a 
question of so great importance, they gave it as their opinion that it 
was "not expedient, upon principles of general policy, to comply 
with the prayer of this petition, or to give the Presbyterian Churck 
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of New York any other privileges and immunities than it" was 
"intitled to by the laws of Toleration." (N. Y. Colonial Documents, 

VII. 943.) 

The question whereon so grave a doubt was expressed in both coun- 
tries at so late a day — only a few years before the period of the Revo- 
lution — seems to have been an open question from the first. Was the 
Church of England, to the securing of which as by law established in 
the Realm the King was pledged by his coronation oath, possessed of 
the same superior and exclusive rights in the colonies as at home ? Did 
the Act of Uniformity, made in the thirteenth year of King Charles II., 
*'and all and singular other Acts of Parliament " still " in force for the 
establishment and preservation of the Church of England," which by 
the same coronation oath the King was engaged to maintain, apply and 
extend to the pi:ovinces ? The Government did not lack advisers, who 
were ready and anxious to give a categorical answer. " The Church of 
England being established in America," said Dr. Sherlock, Bishop of 
London, " the Independents and other Dissenters who went to settle in 
New England could only have a Toleration." (N. Y. Col. Documents, 
VII. 365.) The opinion was echoed by humbler voices across the 
water. "Those who dissent from the National Religion," wrote Dr. 
Chandler of Elizabeth, New Jersey, "have no natural right to any 
degree of civil or military power." (Appeal to the Public, 109.) " By 
indulging the Presbyterians with Royal Charters, they will be put upon 
an equality with the Established Church of the Nation," said Dr. Auch- 
muty of New York. " I don't envy them," wrote Wetmore of Rye 
some years earlier, " any benefits of the Act of Indulgence, but should 
be sorry to see the propagation of their doctrine and sect dignified 
with a Royal Charter." (Correspondence G. P. S.) 

But what were the " benefits of the Act of Indulgence " ? And what 
were the provisions of the Acts of Religious Uniformity, to the penal- 
ties of which in the earlier days of the American Colonies, before the 
passage of that Act, non-conformists might have been thought ob- 
noxious even in these remote dependencies of England? Until the 
passage of the Toleration Act in the year 1688, persons failing to repair 
to the parish church were subject to a fine of one shilling for each 
offence ; or by a later statute, to a fine of twenty pounds per month ; or 
by a still later one, to the forfeiture of all goods and two-thirds of lands 
and leases. Any person above sixteen years of age frequenting con- 
venticles, or persuading others to do so, was liable to imprisonment 
until he should conform himself and make submission. Administering 
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the sacraments in any other form than that prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer, was punishable with a fine of one hundred pounds for 
each offence. Preachers at conventicles, and every person suffering a 
conventicle to be held in his house, bam, or yard, were fined twenty 
pounds. 

The Act of Toleration in the first year of William and Mary, 
exempted Protestants dissenting from the Church of England from 
the penalties of these laws; but there were other disabilities and 
restrictions under which they continued to suffer. Non-conformists 
were still by law denied a place in municipal corporations. Non-con- 
formist schoolmasters were held incapable of keeping schools, and 
might be committed to the common gaol for three months for so doing. 
Dissenting ministers were relieved from former penalties only upon 
taking certain oaths. No dissenting place of worship could be opened 
until certified to the Bishop of the diocese. The system of tithes, with 
its " many and grievous mischiefs," was still in force. Church rates 
and other religious exactions remained. Some of these oppressive 
requirements have only been repealed in our own day, others still exist 
in England — all of them existed under the Toleration Act, and down to 
the time of the Revolution. (History of Church Laws in England, by 
E. Muscutt.) 

Did the laws of religious uniformity, and all the provisions for the 
establishment of the Church of England, extend to America? Wise 
men might hesitate to answer positively in the affirmative. The 
founders of some of the colonies had left Great Britain to escape from 
the hardships felt under the pressure of those very laws. It was 
fairly objected to such a theory, that if a doubt had been started at the 
time of the original emigrations as to the autonomy and equality of all 
Protestant denominations in the colonies, the movement would have 
taken a very different shape, and " these immense possessions on the 
continent of America would not have been subject to the British 
Crown." It was not so clear to all, even in England, that the ecclesi- 
astical system of that country was established by force of law in 
America. While one Bishop of London pronounced in favor of the 
doctrine, another was equally explicit in denying it. " My opinion has 
always been," wrote Bishop Gibson, Sherlock's predecessor, in 1735, 
" that the religious state of New England is founded in an equal liberty 
to all Protestants, none of whom can claim the name of a national estab- 
lishment, or any kind of superiority over the rest." One of the highest 
legal authorities in the kingdom had already taken this position. 
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" Upon consideration of the several Acts of Uniformity that have 
passed in Great Britain/' said counsellor West, afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor in Ireland, '* I am of opinion that they do not extend to New 
York; and consequently an Act of Toleration is of no use in that 
Province." The Government, from motives of policy, if from no 
superior considerations, seems to have acted in general upon this pre- 
sumption. Even the Royal Instructions to the Governors of the 
province at first indicated such a course. The Instructions, it is true, 
were without the force of law. They were given, not by virtue of any 
Act of Parliament, but in that exercise of the royal prerogative by 
which the sovereign assumed sole jurisdiction over the colonies — a jur- 
isdiction which at a later day Parliament alone was acknowledged to 
possess. 

The commissioners sent by Charles II. in 1664 to the American Plan- 
tations were directed to avoid all interference with the religious faith 
and worship of the colonists. " Since the great and principal ends of all 
those who first engaged themselves in those Plantations, in which they 
have spent much time and money, was liberty of conscience, . . . 
you are to be very careful . . • that nothing be said or done from 
which the people there may think that there is any purpose in us to 
make any alteration in the church government, or to introduce any 
other form of worship among them than what they have chosen;" for 
" we could not imagine it probable that a confederate number of per- 
sons, who separated themselves from their own country and the reli- 
gion established, principally if not only that they might enjoy another 
way of worship, declared unto them by their own consciences, could in 
so short a time be willing to return to that form of service they had 
forsaken." The Commissioners were enjoined to guard themselves 
against a class of persons that "pretend to have a great prejudice 
against the form of religion there professed, and as great a zeal for 
estabhshing the Book of Common Prayer, and it may be the Episco- 
pacy itself, and the whole discipline of the Church of England." (N. 
Y. Col. Documents, III. 58, 59.) 

The Instructions given to the succeeding Governors, Andros and 
Dongan, were of a similar tenor. They were to "permit all persons of 
what religion soever quietly to inhabit within the precincts of their jur- 
isdiction, without giving them any disturbance or disquiet whatsoever, 
by reason of their difTering opinions in matter of religion." 

Other directions followed that were seemingly in conflict with this 
liberal policy. From Dongan's administration till that of Governor 
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Hunter, instructions were given, almost in a stereotype form, relative 
to the settlement of religion. ** You shall take especial care that God 
Almighty be devoutly and duly served throughout your government, 
the Book of Common Prayer, as it is now established, read each 
Sunday and holy day, and the Blessed Sacrament administered accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England." Governors were author- 
ized to collate ministers to benefices, to remove them if scandalous, and 
to supply vacancies made by such removals. No minister shall be pre- 
ferred to any ecclesiastical benefice without a certificate from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and all countenance and encouragement shall be 
given to the exercise of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop, so far as it may conveniently take place. The only material 
change in these instructions after Dongan's time was the substitution 
of the name of the Bishop of London for that of the primate. (N. Y. 
Col. Documents, III. 372, seq,) 

It is quite likely that these instructions may have been inspired by a 
spirit which was at times very powerful in the British Court. During 
the reign of Queen Anne the party holding extreme views with regard 
to the rights and the authority of the Church — the High Church party, 
as it then came to be called — possessed a controlling influence with the 
sovereign. It would have been consistent certainly with these views to 
affirm the establishment of the Church of England in the colonies, and 
to seek through the ministers of the Crown to follow those who dis- 
sented from that Church with the same repressive measures that were 
in force in the mother country. Thus we have seen that Lord Corn- 
bury's lawyer referred to the Royal Instructions in justification of his 
treatment of Makemie, and that Lord Bellomont before him rejected a 
bill for the Settlement of a " Dissenting Ministry," because " contrary 
to his Majesty's Instructions." And thus Fletcher, still earlier, had 
claimed the power, which the Assembly refused to acknowledge, to 
collate and suspend any minister in his government, " by virtue of their 
Majesty's letters patent." 

On the other hand, it was urged that the Royal Instructions could 
only relate to ministers of the Established Church who might be set- 
tled in the provinces, asserting the Bishop's jurisdiction over them, 
and over the congregations that observed the ritual of that Church, 
and committing to the Governor certain powers for the furtherance of 
that jurisdiction. That such was the intent of the Government seems 
evident now. The earlier Governors made no attempt to carry out 
their instructions in the broad sense which would make them apply to 
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non-conformist ministers and churches. " The Government itself here 
at home," said the Bishop of Hereford in 1718, "sovereign as it is, 
and invested doubtless with sufficient authority there, hath not thought 
fit to interpose in this matter." ..." In truth, the whole was left 
to the wisdom of the first Proprietors, and to the conduct of every 
private man." (Sermon preached before the Society, etc.) 

The language of the Commission given by George II. in 1728 to the 
Bishop of London, for exercising jurisdiction in the American Colonies, 
seems conclusive as to the meaning of the Government. The jurisdiction 
given was " spiritual and ecclesiastical." It extended to " all churches 
in the Colonies, in which Divine Service, according to the rites of the 
Church of England, shall have been celebrated," and to "the rectors 
and incumbents belonging to said churches, and to all presbyters and 
deacons admitted into the holy orders of the Church of England." 
The Bishop had power by himself or his commissaries to visit these 
churches, to cite ministers, to hear and determine appeals, and to pro- 
nounce judgment, according to the laws and canons of the Church of 
England. By the terms of this commission, the authority given is 
expressly limited to the clergy and the congregations of that spiritual 
fold. There is no intimation of a more extensive claim. There is 
nothing to favor the theory of an ecclesiastical establishment by law in 
the provinces. (N. Y. Col. Documents, V. 849.) 

But the failure of the British Government to assert such a doctrine, 
or to act upon it, appears still more conspicuously in connection with 
the question of appointing Bishops for the colonies. The Church of 
England congregations in America were placed at an early day, as we 
have seen, under the care of the Bishop of London. The inconveni- 
ences arising from such an arrangement were many and serious, and 
the need of a colonial episcopate was manifestly urgent. This need 
was strongly represented to the Government, not only by the Anglican 
clergy in America, but also by influential persons at Court. It was 
supported with arguments, which to us at the present day appear most 
convincing. The churches of that communion in the colonies were 
destitute of ministrations which they regarded as vitally important; 
while the ministers were shut off from the counsel, oversight and disci- 
pline which their ecclesiastical system contemplated. The Bishop of 
London was "a cypher." His jurisdiction amounted to very little. 
It was confined to the clergy. As for the people, " the Dissenters of 
all kinds, upon the mere foot of toleration,** said Bishop Sherlock, 
"are in a better case." (N. Y. Col. Documents.) They were deprived 
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of confirmation for their youth, and, except at the cost and risk of a 
voyage to England, of ordination for those who felt themselves called 
to the Holy Ministry. The disadvantages and hardships of this condi- 
tion of things continued for many yesirs to be the burthen of appeals 
and remonstrances addressed to the Government. But the Govern- 
ment turned a deaf ear to them. No Bishops were sent, nor does it 
appear that there was ever a settled purpose to send any. 

The refusal of a request so manifestly reasonable and wise in itself, 
can only be understood in one way. The Government was unprepared 
to assume or to proclaim the establishment of the Church of England in 
the colonies. The colonies were violently opposed to any such action, 
and jealous of any indication of a design to adopt it. 

The proposal to send over a bishop would " give a great alarm to 
the several colonies, as it did in K. Charles y* 2ds time, when there 
came over Petitions and addresses with all violence imaginable." 
{Observations of the Bishop of London regarding a Suffragan for Amer- 
ica, Dec, 1707. — New York Col. Documents, V. 29.) 

** [I] do not think that the ministry have any intention at present of 
sending a bishop among you/' wrote William Gordon to Dr. Bellamy, 
in 1769. " They will scarce venture upon irritating yet more, especially 
if they believe a war probable, as they will want troops from the colo- 
nies to act against the French & Spaniards in America. I doubt not 
but they repent heartily of the steps they have taken already, tho' they 
are ashamed to reverse them." (Bellamy Papers, Mss.) 

The appointment of bishops would infallibly be construed as the 
evidence of such a design. In vain it was urged that nothing of the 
sort was in contemplation ; " nothing," the pious and prudent Arch- 
bishop Seeker declared, " at which Christians of any denomination have 
cause to be alarmed ; but merely a provision that those of our Com- 
munion in the Colonies might have that complete and easy exercise of 
every branch of their religion which others there have, and would com- 
plain bitterly if they had not ; " that " we are for sending persons of our 
own order into America, not to claim the least jurisdiction over them, but 
merely to ordain Ministers for Episcopal Congregations, without the 
trouble, expense, and hazard of a voyage to England — a burthen to 
which if they were subjected they would think insupportable ; to con- 
firm from time to time the youth of those congregations — b, practice 
which rightly or wrongly wq hold in high esteem ; and to exercise such 
discipline in those congregations only, as they exercise by ordained 
Presbyters or lay Elders; — which discipline of ours would no more 
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hurt them than theirs hurts us. To these representations they will pay- 
more regard if we are careful not to give them unnecessary offence in 
any thing." (N. Y. Col. Documents, VII. 348, 349.) 

This was sound reasoning and -excellent counsel. But neither the 
argument nor the advice of the good Archbishop seems to have been 
greatly heeded in the colonies. The advocates of the plan for bringing 
bishops to America were hardly judicious in their choice of methods to 
promote that plan. Their language was often such as to justify the 
impression that in seeking an American episcopate they were aiming at 
an ecclesiastical establishment. Changes were rung more loudly than 
ever upon " Conformity " and " Dissent." Incautious admissions were 
made. There were hints that the bishops might, without hardship, be sup- 
ported by " a general Tax laid upon the Country ; ** and that the gov- 
ernment might " see fit hereafter to invest them with some Degree of 
civil Power worthy of their Acceptance." (Appeal to the Public, 107^ 
1 10.) 

The application of the Presbyterians of New York for a charter 
continued to be strenuously opposed ; and the opposition was grounded 
upon the paramount right of the Church of England in the province. 
Even the excellent Archbishop Seeker objected to the request : " That 
any of the powers and privileges they ask should be greater than the 
Episcopal churches enjoy, is evidently unreasonable. That any should be 
equal is derogatory from the just pre-eminence of the established 
religion." (Correspondence G. P. S.) " By the granting of the petition," 
wrote a leading clergyman of New York, " the National Religion 
in this province would have received a most fatal blow." The govern- 
ment was held to be in duty bound to show special favor to the Angli- 
can Communion. Representations were made of the "importance of 
having good Governors, well attached to the Church, and well disposed 
to espouse her interest and that of true religion, upon all occasions/" 
sent out to the provinces. Complaint was made of Governor Belcher^ 
of New Jersey, that he had " not shown all that countenance to the 
Church she had a right to expect, while the Dissenting Meetings there 
have been highly favored ; " and a successor was recommended, a " hearty 
friend to the establishment of our nation both in Church and State." 

The correspondence of some of these advocates for the scheme of 
bishops places their views before us in a clearer light perhaps than that 
in which they were beheld at the time. But the sentiments thus 
expressed were doubtless betrayed in other ways ; or if not, they were 
shrewdly surmised. Hence the opposition which the scheme awak* 
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ened ; an opposition which at first sight seems unaccountable. The 
Presbyterian ministry were forward in this opposition. "Our fears 
would not be so much alarmed," said they, " could any rational method 
be devised for sending over bishops among us, stripped of every degree 
of civil power, and confined in the exercise of their ecclesiastical func- 
tions to their own society ; and could we have sufficient security that 
the British Parliament that would send them over, thus limited, to gain 
a peaceable settlement here, would never be induced by their complaints 
for the want of power, to enlarge it at any future period. But it is very 
evident that it is not that harmless and inoffensive bishop which is 
designed for us, or which the missionaries among us request ; and 
therefore we cannot but be apprehensive of danger from the proposed 
episcopate, however plausible the scheme may be represented.** 

" There 's a general apprehension among our brethren, that the gov- 
ernment will send over some Bishops to settle in America. If it is only 
in the Episcopal colonies, I can't see that the dissenters will have 
any right to blame, tho' they will have cause to fear, for when once 
Episcopacy has got a footing, there's no knowing where it will stop. It 
will be well, should it not prove a wen to our American territories 
which tho' at first it may be inconsiderable, & may continue so for 
many years, may at length increase so fast as to be not only very nox- 
ious to the sight but dangerous to the body politick, & render it neces- 
sary to attempt cutting it off, though at the hazard of the State." (Rev. 
William Gordon to Dr. Bellamy; London, 21 Aug., 1764. — Bellamy 
Papers, Mss.) 

Others beside the Presbyterian clergy shared these fears. " A gene- 
ral and just apprehension " existed, said John Adams, " that Bishops, 
and dioceses, and churches, and priests, and tithes, were to be imposed 
■upon us by Parliament. If Parliament could tax us, they could estab* 
lish the Church of England, with all its creeds, articles, tests, cere- 
monies, and tithes, and prohibit all other Churches as conventicles and 
schism-shops." In the light of history, however, these apprehensions 
certainly appear to have been exaggerated. The British government 
showed no zeal for the scheme. The attention of the ministry could not be 
gained to it. (Bancroft, IV. 427 ; Life of Dr. S. Johnson, 297, 325.) The 
friends of the cause complained loudly of the indifference with which it 
was treated by statesmen. 

Yet the right of Parliament to exercise its universal and unlimited 
power over the colonies, in this direction as in any other, was asserted. 
The Stamp Act for America, passed in 1765, made mention, among^ 
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the papers that were to be stamped, of the several instruments of ecclesi- 
astical law used in the courts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. " Grenville 
reasoned, that one day such courts might be established in America." 
{Bancroft, v., 243.) Much, undoubtedly, of the fear and the hostility 
engendered, was due to the course pursued on this side of the water, by 
the earnest advocates of the measure, those most interested in the success 
of the measure. 

But while for prudential reasons the government refrained from any 
action which might be construed as an attempt to set up a State Church 
in America, was there foundation in law for the claim that the 
Church of England existed' here of necessity and by right as the 
National Religion? This question was profoundly discussed by the 
Presbyterian lawyers of New York, about the middle of the last 
■century. They argued that while Christianity was a part of the com- 
mon law of England, which was in force in every English colony, no 
one form or system of Christianity in preference to another was recog- 
jiized or enforced by the common law, as it applied to the colonies. 
While it was true that fevery new colony, until capable of making its 
own laws, remained subject to the laws of the country from which it had 
sprung, to suppose that all the laws of that country, without distinction, 
were binding upon the colony, was absurd in itself, and inconsistent 
with the scheme of colonization. If the planters of every new colony 
carried with them the established religion of the country from which 
they migrated, then, had this province been settled when popery was 
<iominant in England, the Romish religion would have been the estab- 
lished religion here. If the subjects of a king were bound to profess 
the faith of their sovereign, then the province of New York, acquired 
during the reign of a popish king, should have been from the first a 
popish province. The King indeed was ** supreme head of the Church as 
by law established in England ; " but his prerogative did not extend to 
the making of law and the establishing of religion in the colonies; nor 
had he exercised such a right. Royal charters had been granted 
permitting the colonies of Rhode Island, Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts to make their own religious establishments. Lord Baltimore, 
under the patent which he obtained from Charles I., established Christi- 
anity in Maryland as a part of the old common law of England, without 
allowing any pre-eminence to any particular form of its exhibition. The 
charter granted by Charles 11. to William Penn, gave " equal privileges to 
all religions " within his province. And the Duke of York, clothed 
with the powers of government in this province, under his brother. 
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James II., proclaimed the free exercise of the Protestant religion, with 
liberty of conscience to all of every religious name, throughout his 
territories. 

The policy of the British government, however, continued to the 
last to be characterized by indecision with reference to this subject* 
** Constitutional questions of great difficulty," in the judgment of the 
King and his ministry, were raised by the application of the Presby- 
terians of New York for a charter, when in 1775 their prayer was once 
more considered by the royal Council. This time the request was not 
a solitary one. A number of congregations in the provinces had pre- 
sented similar petitions. Lord Dartmouth, writing to the Governor of 
New York on the 4th of May in that year, expressed the doubt which 
had occurred to the King and Council, " whether such Charters would 
not have the effect to give an establishment inconsistent with the Prin- 
ciples of the Laws of England." " If, however," added the minister, 
'** upon consideration of the several cases in which this privilege is now 
requested, the Law Servants of the King in the Province, and the Coun- 
cil whom you will consult upon them, shall be of opinion that they 
are free from any difficulty of such a nature, it is the King's pleasure 
that you do grant such charter of incorporation." (N. Y. Col. Docu- 
ments, Vlll. 572-4.) The issue of this course of hesitation on the part 
of the home government was in keeping with its whole tenor. On his 
return to New York in the summer of 1775, Governor Tryon "imparted 
the pleasing intelligence to the several petitioners " that he had obtained 
an order from the King and Council to grant all the charters for which 
application had "been made. In consequence of this, "the ministers, 
ciders, deacons, and trustees of the Presbyterian church in the city, in 
compliance with a form which they were told was necessary, presented 
another petition to the Governor and Council, accompanied with a draft 
of the charter for which they prayed. This petition was favorably 
received ; the charter, as drafted, actually passed the Council, and was 
put in the hands of Mr. Kemp, the King's attorney, to report there- 
on. The report of this officer was made necessary by the tenor of the 
royal order, but was at the same time considered as a mere formality, 
and a favorable report as a thing of course, after the step which had 
been taken. In this, however, the persons concerned were deceived. 
Neither the charter, nor his report upon it, could ever be gotten 
put of the attorney's hands. On one frivolous pretence or another 
he delayed from time to time, until the approach of the revolutionary 
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Struggle, which, while it rendered the congregation less solicitous 
about obtaining a charter, attracted and fixed their attention on other 
subjects." 

But the problem so beset with difficulties, to the minds of British 
sovereigns and statesmen, was viewed in a very different light by the 
colonial Governors of New York. " To me," said Governor Tryon, the 
last of these worthies, ** it appears clear . . . that the National 
Church of England is established within this Colony [and] that the pro* 
vision by the Ministry Acts . . . was intended and can only be 
applied for the support of the Clergy of that Church." (Doc. Hist. N. Y., 
III. 336.) It is a significant fact that some of the worst of the colonial 
Governors were the most pronounced and unfaltering supporters of the 
theory of a Church Establishment in the province. The insolence of a 
Fletcher, a Cornbury, a Tryon, found natural expression in words and 
acts contemning the religious convictions and rights of the people under 
their misrule. And undoubtedly the sense of injustice that rankled in 
the public mind, in view of the perversion of law and abuse of power 
with reference to liberty of conscience, contributed greatly to the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction, throughout a large part of the century preceding the 
Revolution. 

Meanwhile, during the quarter of a century immediately preceding 
the Revolution, a discussion of the whole subject of religious rights, 
important for its effect upon the popular mind, as well as for the 
ability displayed in its prosecution, was conducted through the pub- 
lic press by the leading men of the Presbyterian Church in New York. 
Three of these were eminent lawyers. A fourth was the young pastor 
of the Wall Street Church, Alexander Cumming, whose spirited appeals 
and cogent arguments contributed not a little to the force and weight of 
the pamphlet and newspaper publications of the day. But the names of 
his parishioners, William Smith, William Livingston, John Morin Scott, 
are better known in connection with this debate. The battle for 
religious liberty was well fought, at a time when the great struggle for 
civil freedom was beginning, by " the Presbyterian lawyers " of New 
York ; and not only for their own religious communion, but equally for 
other Christian bodies. It is certainly to the credit of these advocates of 
the rights of conscience, that representing a Church which in Great 
Britain was a Church by law established— one of " the two Communions '* 
in alliance with the State, the National Church of Scotland — ^they pleaded 
the common cause of the Protestant denominations not conforming to 
the Church of England. By the prominent part they took in this con- 
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troversy, as well as by their activity in the political discussions of the 
day, Livingston and his associates incurred suspicion and odium as dan- 
gerous men. But their arguments and appeals carried the judgment and 
the sympathies of the people. The partisans of a Church Establish- 
ment were no match for the men who stood forth in defence of the 
rights of conscience and the freedom of the land from an oppressive 
ecclesiastical rule. ** The Presbyterians in America/* wrote one of 
their opponents in 1766, " have ever been an encroaching and restless 
sect, and there is great reason to think they ever will be so. Since my 
first settling in this City, which is now upwards of seventeen years, 
they have at times been extremely troublesome, and have exerted all their 
cunning and interest to prevent the increase and prosperity of the Estab- 
lished Church." " The Province is unhappily ruled," wrote another, " by 
a set of lawyers of that persuasion who take every opportunity of doing 
the Church all the mischief in their power." (Correspondence G. P. S.) 

It was at a late day in the colonial period that the Provincial Legis- 
lature of New York sought to provide by law for the redress of the 
grievances which had arisen out of a misconstruction of earlier laws, 
and to assert the principle, now fearlessly proclaimed by the Liberal 
party, of entire freedom and equality in matters of religion. Persistent 
efforts in this direction were made in the year 1769 and the two fol- 
lowing years by the General Assembly of the province ; but each 
measure, emanating from the popular branch of the Government, was 
either rejected in the Council, or defeated as effectually by the refusal 
of the Council to act upon it. 

The discussion of this subject in the Assembly appears to have been 
introduced on the 6th of April, 1769, by Colonel Morris, in a speech 
thus reported in the proceedings of that body : 

" Mr. Speaker : As the preservation of religious liberty is essential 
to the growth and tranquility of this colony ; and a taxation of pro- 
testants of all denominations indiscriminately, for the support of the 
ministers of any one sect in particular, is most palpably partial and 
unjust ; and great discontents have long been occasioned by the min- 
istry acts in the counties of Westchester, New York, Queens and Rich- 
mond, in consequence whereof the Episcopal ministers are maintained 
by taxes upon other persuasions, not even excepting their clergy : I 
therefore move for leave to bring in a bill to exempt protestants of all 
denominations in the said counties from the payment of any taxes 
raised for the support of ministers of a religious persuasion to which 
they do not belong." 
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Leave was granted accordingly, and two days later Colonel Morris 
presented to the House a bill, entitled ** An Act to exempt all protest- 
ants in the counties of Westchester, New York, Queens and Richmond 
from any taxation for the support of the ministers of the Episcopal 
denomination." After a second and a third reading, this bill was 
passed on the isth of May. Meanwhile, on the 26th of April, another 
motion was made in the Assembly by Colonel Schuyler, whose address 
is likewise reported in the legislative proceedings : 

" Mr. Speaker: I move, as the cultivation of the extensive territory 
in the county of Albany will be highly beneficial to the crown and 
colony, and as one of the best means to invite settlers will be to 
encourage the worship of God upon generous principles of equal indul- 
gence to loyal protestants of every persuasion, and as proprietors of 
large tracts are willing to give small parcels of land for the support of 
ministers and schoolmasters to aid the new settlers, provided the same 
can be secured to the pious purposes of the donors ; that leave be given 
me to bring in a bill to enable every church or congregation of 
reformed protestants in the county of Albany, without discrimination, 

to take and hold real estates, to the value of [ ] per annum, given 

to them for the support of the gospel amongst them." 

A bill to this effect having been introduced, it was passed on the 
nth of May, with amendments, which appear in the title. It is "An 
Act to enable every church or congregation of reformed protestants, 
that are or hereafter may be set up in that part of this colony which 
lies to the northward of the counties of Dutchess and Ulster, without 
discrimination, to take and hold real estates to the value of one hun- 
dred pounds sterling per annum, given to them for the support of the 
gospel, and for the use of schools for the instruction of youth." Both 
of these bills were defeated in the Council on the 19th of May, a single 
member, William Smith, Junior, dissenting. 

The subject, however, was again introduced in the Assembly in the 
autumn of the same year. On the 29th of November, 1769, Mr. Thomas 
asked leave to bring in a bill, which was accordingly submitted on the 
next day. It was entitled, " an Act to exempt protestants of all denom- 
inations from paying any clergyman by compulsory taxation." On the 
same occasion Mr. DeWitt presented a bill, entitled, "an Act to 
exempt the inhabitants of the counties of Westchester, New York, 
Queens and Richmond, from any taxation for the support of the minis- 
ters of the churches to which they do not belong." Each of these bills 
was admitted to a second reading, and then referred to a committee of 
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he whole House ; and the former of the two was passed with amend- 
ments, January 16, 1770. The latter bill was subjected to various modi- 
fications. As finally passed, it provided "that all such persons as'* 
were " not in communion with the Church of England," should, " from 
and after the publication of this act, be exempt from paying any part 
of the said tax ; and that such proportions of said tax as ** had " been 
annually paid by persons not being in communion with the Church of 
England," should " not in future be raised in any of the said Counties^ 
or on any part of the inhabitants thereof." 

Both of these bills were still under consideration, when Mr. De 
Noyellis obtained leave, on the 12th of December, 1769, to present to 
the Assembly a proposed Act, identical, if we may judge by the title, 
with that which Colonel Schuyler had introduced in the preceding^ 
session, having reference to congregations in the county of Albany. 
And on the 8th of January, 1770, the case of the inhabitants of the four 
lower counties of the province came up again for discussion, in a. 
different shape. " A petition of several of the freeholders, in behalf of 
themselves and others, in the county of Albany, was presented to the 
house, and read, praying that a bill may be brought in to repeal the act, 
which compels persons of all denominations in the counties of West- 
chester, New York, Queens and Richmond, to pay to the clergymen of 
churches to which they do not belong, and for other purposes." 

Before the Assembly had taken final action upon these four bills, a 
proposition of a very different nature was brought to its notice. On the 
nth of January, 1770, Captain DeLancey moved for leave to bring in a. 
bill to amend the Act of 1693 for Settling a Ministry, so far as it related 
to the city and county of New York. The amendment consisted in 
an alteration of the time for electing vestrymen for each of the city wards. 
Such a bill was introduced, and was passed by the House on the 25th of 
January ; and on the following day it was passed without amendment by 
the Council. Nothing could more plainly indicate the spirit of that body 
than the fact that, while acceding without hesitation to this insignificant 
measure, it rejected every one of the important bills above recited, as in 
turn they were passed b}' the Assembly and sent up for its consideration. 

The subject appears to have been brought up for the last time in the 
Assembly on the 24th of January, 1771, when Mr. Ten Broeck brought 
in a bill identical with the proposedacts introduced by Colonel Schuy- 
ler and Mr. De Noyellis. It was admitted to a second and a third 
reading, and was passed on the 26th of January. The Council^ 
however, took no action upon it. 
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The discussion of this subject was cut short by the Revolution. 
Time, however, has vindicated the position taken by the Presbyterians 
of New York. The conclusions they reached have been fully recog- 
nized under the British government itself in the colonies that have 
remained attached to the mother country. The separation of Church 
and State is as complete to-day in Canada and Australia as in the United 
States. At one time or another the Church of England had been estab- 
lished by law in each of those dependencies of the British crown. But 
this establishment was by virtue of special laws enacted in the colonial 
legislatures ; and by the same authority the connection between the 
Church and the provincial government has been terminated. In New 
York, as we have seen, no such legislation ever occurred. 

Already, before the outbreak of the Revolution, the great principle 
for which the Presbyterian lawyers of this province contended had 
received the highest legal authority of the day. Among the laws of 
the mother country not extending to English plantations in the 
colonies, said Sir William Blackstone, those relating to " the mode of 
maintenance for the established clergy, the jurisdiction of spiritual 
courts, and a multitude of other provisions, are neither necessary nor 
convenient for them, and therefore are not in force." (Commentaries, 
I. 107.) And the Revolution had scarcely begun when that principle 
was embodied in the first Constitution of the State of New York, pre- 
pared in the year 1777. After confirming such parts of the English 
Common Law, the Statutes, and the Colonial Acts, as together formed 
the law of the province on the 19th of April, 1775, the 35th section of 
that constitution provides : " That all such parts of the Common Law, 
and all such of the said Statutes, and Acts aforesaid, or parts thereof, 
as may be construed to establish any particular denomination of Christians 
or their ministers, ... be, and they hereby are, abrogated and 
rejected^ 

CHARLES W. BAIRD 
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Churches in thk Provincs of New York 
by the year i700: 

Dutch Reformed Churches. — New York 
<l628), Albany (1642), Bnshwick (1654), Flatbush 
(1654), Flatlands (1654), Gravesend (1655), 
Kingston (1659), Brooklyn (1660), Harlem 
<i66o). New Uirecht (1677), Schenectady (1681), 
Staten Island (1690), Tappan (1694), Fordham 
(1696), Tarrytown (1697). In all, fifteen. 
{piscourse on ike Character and Development of 
the Reformed Church in the Colonial Period^ by 
Edward T. Corwin, D,D., p. 64.) 

French Reformed Churches. — Staten 
Island (1665), New York (1683), New Paltz 
(1683), New Rochelle (1688). In all, four. 

German Reformed Church. — Livingston 
Manor (1700). (Rey. Dr. Corwin's -/^ri^iirT^, n. s.) 

Engush Presbyterian Churches. — South- 
old, L. I. (1641); Southampton, L. I. (1641); 
Hempstead, L. I. (1645); Easthampton, L. I. 
(1652); Newtown, L. I. (1660) ; Huntington, L. 
I. (1665); Bridgehampton, L. I. (1670); Setauket, 
L. I. (1671); Jamaica, L. I. (1672) ; Rye (1677); 
Bedford (1680); Westchester (1685); Eastchester 
(1685). In all, thirteen. (Thompson's History 
4>/ Ijmg Island; Macdonald's History of the 
Presbyterian Church of Jamaica^ L. I,; Bolton's 
Hist4nyof Westchester County^ N. K., etc.) 

German Lutheran Churches. — New York 
(1671), Albany (1673). (Brodhead's History of 
New York, II„ 174; N- ^. Coi* ^oc., II.. 617.) 

Church of England. — Service in the Dutch 
Church in the Fort, New York (1664) ; Trinity 
Church, New York (1697). (Brodhead's History 
of New York, IL,44; Doc, Hist, of N. K., HI., 
409.) 



Dutch and French Presbyterians.— The 
name Presbyterian belongs in every sense as 
much to the Reformed Churches of Holland, 
France, Switzerland and Germany as to those 
churches in the British islands that have ad- 
hered to the Calvinistic system of doctrine and 
ecclesiastical polity. Indeed no better exempli- 
fication of that system has ever been given than 
that which was given in France, until broken 



up, under Louis XIV., by the laws that inter* 
dieted its Colloquies and Synods, or that which, 
was maintained in Holland until the early part 
of the present century. It is therefore difficult 
to refer seriously to the plea set up by certain 
partisan writers in the last century, that the 
Reformed Dutch Church was not properly Pres- 
byterian, and though "not Episcopal exactly," 
yet had many points of sympathy with the 
ecclesiastical polity of the Church of England. 
Such an impression may have been due in a 
measure to the fact that there were in the colon- 
ial time some features in the condition of the 
Dutch and Anglican Churches in this province 
that were not unlike. In the case of each of 
these churches, the governing power was out of 
sight. The Dutch congregations in America 
were ruled by the Classis of Amsterdam, even 
as the Church of England congregations were 
subject to the Bishop of London. Candidates 
for the ministry, in the one church as in the 
other, were obliged to go to the mother country 
for ordination. It is not altogether strange that 
the friends of prelacy should have seen a modi- 
fied episcopate in the State Church of Holland. 
The members of Classis seemed at this great 
distance to be a separate order of clergy, 
clothed with powers of ordination and govern- 
ment that were denied to ordinary ministers, 
such as those that were sent to officiate here. 
(Tke American Whig, etc., printed by John 
Holt ; 1768, p. 159.) The deputatus synodi es^ 
pecially, it was thought, must certainly* be a 
kind of bishop. This impression may have 
been aided by the liturgical character of the 
Reformed worship as practised by all the conti- 
nental churches ; and by the prestige surround- 
ing a National Church established in Holland, 
like the National Church in England, by law. 
Nevertheless it was Presbyterianism, pure and 
simple, that the Dutch settlers brought to this 
land. 

'* The Reformed Churches of Holland, France^ 
Germany and Geneva were all as really Presby- 
terian as that of Scotland." (Rev. Samuel 
MiUer, D.D.) 
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The Heidelberg Catechism was approved at 
an early day by the Church of Scotland, and a 
place was given to it among the symbolical 
books of that Church. (Dunlop*s Confessions 
of the Church of Scotland; Rev. Dr. SchaflTs 
Creeds of Christendom^ I., 682, 697.) 

"In point of age the (Reformed Dutch) 
Church is the oldest on the American continent 
of all the Presbyterian or Reformed Churches. 
This fact is recognized by the Europeans who 
are familiar with the history of American 
Churches. We accept their designation, 'the 
Oldest Presbyterian Church in America/ with a 
full understanding of the responsibility and du- 
ties involved in it." (Rev. Philip Peltz, D.D., 
in The CathoHc Presbyterian, April, 1879.) 

In 1744 the deputies of North and South 
Holland wrote to the Sjmod of Philadelphia, re- 
questing information about the Dutch and Ger- 
man churches of Pennsylvania, and asking 
whether the Synod would be willing to take 
those churches under its care. 

Many facts illustrating the oneness of the 
system represented by the Church of Scotland 
and the continental churches might readily be 
cited. It is enough to say, that a comparison of 
their standards of doctrine and discipline will 
make this clear, and will correct a misappre- 
hension shared with the pamphleteers of the 
last century by some of the most accurate hb- 
torians of our own day. 

As for the English congregations gathered on 
Long Island and Westchester county prior to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, they 
were known from the first as "Presbyterian," 
thougli as yet no Presbytery had been consti- 
tuted in this country. Their founders came 
from Connecticut, a colony of which the prin- 
cipal friends and patrons, and many of the 
planters, were Presbyterians. All these churches 
came under the care of Presbyteries, when this 
became practicable. (Gillett's History of the 
Presbyterian Church, I., 33 se^.) 



pp. 118, 161. The fourth section of the pro- 
posed Act provided that upon the death of the 
incumbent in each place designated, the vestry- 
men and church-wardens of that place should 
be empowered to call and present a good, suffi- 
cient Protestant minister within one year, 
'* which Ministers shall tespectively be instituted 
and inducted to the said Churches.** This lan- 
guage, while recognizing the Governor's right to 
induct— a right which had not been accorded by 
the Act of 1693 — ^made it obligatory upon him 
to induct the minister so presented. The 
Council's amendment substituted for the words 
above quoted the following words : " in order to 
be instituted and inducted," etc. So amended, 
the Act could have been interpreted as leaving 
it to the Governor's discretion whether to induct 
or to refuse induction. 

Another amendment consisted in the addition 
of a clause to the sixth section of the bill, ex- 
tending the operation of the Act of 1693 to the 
tract of land in Westchester county known as 
the Mile Square — a tract exempted out of the 
Yonkers patent, and therefore not embraced 
in the parish limits described by the earlier Act 
The extension was inconsiderable, but the As- 
sembly was perhaps unwilling to enlarge in any 
direction the scope of the law which the present 
bill was intended to explain. 

A third change proposed by the Council was 
the substitution of the word " Toleration** for 
the word ** Indulgence** in. the fifth section of 
the bill, which has been quoted in the text. 
The proposal was characteristic. Combury 
was strenuous on the subject of Toleration ; 
his conception of which \ouk shape in the 
treatment of Francis Makemie. See also his 
Commission to "Mr. Francis Goodhue," Li- 
cencing and Tollerating him " to be Minister of 
the Presbyterian Congregation at Jamaica, . . . 
& to have & to Exercise the free Liberty of" his 
" Religion . . . during so Long Time as to me 
shall seem meet." (Doc. Hist, of N. Y., III., 210.) 



CoRNBURY's Amkndmknts. — The amend- 
ments to the Assembly's bill, offered by Lord 
Combury's Council, 7th July, 1705, are signifi- 
cant. They will be found in N. Y. Colonial 
Mss., Office of the Secretary of State, Vol. L., 



Presbytbrian Services in the City Halu 
— " For near three years after Mr. Anderson's set- 
tlement in New York, he and his infant congre- 
gation assembled for public worship in the City 
Hall, the use of which was liberally granted 
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them for that purpose by the corporation of the 
city." Memoir of the Rev, John Rodgers^ D.D,, 
by Samuel Miller, D.D.) 

I examined the Records of the Common Coun" 
cil with little expectation of finding any reference 
to this fact. I was gratified by the discovery of 
the following minute, now published, I believe^ 
for the first time, an illustration of the accuracy 
of Dr. Miller's men^oir : 

"City of ) AttaCommonCouncilheldatthe 
New York. P* City HallofthesaidCity,on Wens- 
day the i6th day of Aprill Anno Dom 1 7 1 8 • • • 

" The Petition of Messrs Gilbert Livingston, 
Thomas Grant, Patrick Macknight and John 
Nicols in Behalf of themselves & the Congrega- 
tion of Disenting Protestants within this City 
Called Presbiterians was Read Setting forth that 
they have purchased a piece of Ground within 
this City Contiguous to the City Hall or near 
thereunto, with Design Speedily to Erect there- 
upon a Convenient Meeting house for the said 
Congregation for the Publick Worship and Ser- 
vice of Almighty God & praying that this Cor- 
poration will grant unto the said Congregation 
the use and Liberty of the City Hall in this 
City therein to Assemble and Meet together for 
the Publick Worship and Service of Almighty 
God untill their Meeting house aforesaid be 
built and finished. 

"It is therefore Order'd by this Court that 
the Prayer of the said Petition be and is hereby 
Granted, Provided they do not Interfere with or 
Obstruct the Publick Courts of Justice to be held 
from time to time in the Said City Hall." 

{Minutes of the Common Council^ Vol. 3, from 
24th Feb., 1702, to 9th March, 1722. Library of 
the Common Council, City Hall, New York.) 

The only allusion to the Church in the subse- 
quent transactions of the Common Council, so 
far as examined, is the following : 

Oct. II, 1720.— "Resolved that the Wall 
Street from the City Hall to the Broadway be 
of the same breadth contained in a Draft thereof 
this day produced to this Court by Mr. Samuell 
Bayard, by which Draft the said Street is to be 
forty-one foot wide from the fence of the Meet- 
ing house to the Comer of New Street." {Id., 
p. 474.) 



Bishops for America.— The scheme of Arch 
bishop Laud for sending a Bishop to New Eng- 
land, with power to enforce the decrees of the 
Star Chamber, is not to be forgotten. But neither 
that plan, nor the plan devised in the reign of 
Charles II. for establishing a Bishop in Virginia, 
seems greatly to have occupied the attention of 
Government. (Anderson's History of the Church 
of EngUmd in the Colonies ^ Vol. I., pp. 400-403; 
Vol. II., p. 358.) 

As early as the year 1662 the report came 
from England to Massachusetts that **a Bishop, 
with a suilragan," had been appointed for the 
colonies. (Hutchinson's ZTw/i^ry of Massac hu- 
settSt I., 225, note.) Dr. Hawks conjectures (r<?/- 
lections of the Prot. Episc, Hist, Society, Vol. 
I., p. 139) that the date given by Hutchinson 
may have been written by mistake for the year 
1672. But the statement is confirmed by the 
letters of the Dutch West India Company, ac- 
quainting Governor Stuyvesant in 1664 with the 
rumor then afloat that the King of England was 
about to send commissioners to install bishops in 
New England, ** the same as in Old England." 
The Dutch hoped to reap some advantage from 
this measure. "We believe that the English, 
who mostly left England " to escape from the 
government of bishops, ** will not give us hence- 
forth so much trouble." Stuyvesant himself, 
better informed, suspected that the expedition 
might have a more purely secular design, and 
that the frigates about to sail from England 
might be destined for Long Island " and these 
further conquests," as the event proved. (X, 
Y, Colonial Documents, Vol II., pp. 235, 409.) 

In 1672, or the year following, " a resolution 
was taken by the King in council to send a 
bishop to Virginia." (Collections of the Prot, 
Episc. Hist. Society, u. s.) The project was 
abandoned, owing, as we learn at a later day, to 
the " great alarm " manifested by the people of 
*' the several colonies " upon hearing of it. (Ob- 
servations of the Bishop of London regarding a 
Suffragan for America, Dec, 1707. — N. Y. Co- 
lonial Documents, Vol. V., p. 29.) 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts was alive from the first to the 
importance of this scheme; and in the latter 
part of the reign of Queen Anne its endeavors 
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to secure an American Episcopate seemed to 
have the promise of success. The Queen fa- 
vored the measure. The Society in 171 2 pur- 
chased a house at Burlington, New Jersey, for 
the residence of a bishop. Governor Hunter, 
through whom the purchase was efifected, wrote 
to his friend Dean Swift, whose hopes had finally 
centered on a " Virginian bishoprick, " informing 
him of the arrangements made, and expressing 
the wish that he might have ' ' so good a friend " 
with him. ( IVorJks of Rev. Jona. Swift, D,D. , 
New York, 1 81 3. Vol. XV., pp. 70, 81, 261.) 
It was for Parliament, however, to establish 
bishoprics in the colonies. The Queen had or- 
dered the drawing np of a bill, to be submitted 
to Parliament, with this purpose in view, when 
her sudden death, ist August, I7i4t destroyed 
the hopes of those who advocated the measure. 
(Collections of Prot, Episc, Hist, Society, I., 141. 
— N. Y. Colonial Mss., Vol. LVIII., pp. 68, 69, 
Office of the Secretary of State, Albany. — His- 
tory of the Church in BurlingtoHt New Jersey ^ 



by the Rev. G. M. Hilh, D.D., Trenton, N« J^ 
1876, pp. 105, 106.) 

Church op England in Canada. — "Since 
the alienation of the Clergy Reserve (in 1854), 
the Church in Canada is precisely in the same 
position, as to its legal and civil status, as in the 
United States, and has no privil^es beyond 
those of the religious bodies around it. 
. . . It is thoroughly and unqualifiedly dis- 
established. Its government is purely local, 
each diocese making its own canons ; and under 
a Metropolitan, the Provincial Synod, composed 
of a House of Bishops and Lower House of Cler> 
ical and Lay Deputies, is the highest court of au- 
thority and appeal known to its system. Except 
advisory, as in the United States, no connection 
with the Church of England, as the Church of 
the Empire, is recognized." (Extract from a 
letter from a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada, kindly communicated by the 
Rev. B. F. De Costa.) 
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OLD FORT VAN RENSSELAER 

This fort, situated at Canojoharie, N. Y., formed during the war of 
the revolution an important link in the chain of fortifications designed for 
the protection of the Mohawk Valley. After the repeated visitations of 
the enemy upon the settlements of this region, in the year 1780, numer- 
ous block-houses were erected for the assistance of the adjoining neigh- 
borhoods. The following year twenty-four of these strongholds were 
established between Schenectady and Fort Stanwix, mainly at the 
expense of the landed proprietors, to whom belonged the buildings 
palisaded. At Fort Plain and Fort Rensselaer many of the closing 
scenes of the revolution were enacted. 

In 1780, the year preceding the appropriation of Fort Van Rensselaer 
by the government, the Indians under the famous chieftain. Brant, had 
devastated this section while the troops stationed at Fort Plain were on 
an expedition to Fort Stanwix, leaving the vicinity destitute of military 
aid. Washington, recognizing the necessity of a competent leader at 
this point, decided upon Colonel Marinus Willet as one peculiarly fitted 
to the trust. In a letter to Washington, bearing date July i6th, 1781, 
Willet stated that Fort Rensselaer, at Canajoharie, would be his head- 
quarters, owing to its central location. In describing the stirring events 
which succeeded Willet's occupation of this fort, historians have, in 
one or two instances, fallen into the error of confounding Fort 
Rensselaer with Fort Plain. The explanation of this seems to be 
found in the fact that, situated as they were but four miles apart. Colonel 
Willet commanding at both, frequently directed -important movements 
almost simultaneously from each fortress. No revolutionary soldier 
with whom Mr. J. R. Simms, the distinguished historian of the 
Mohawk Country, had conversed, could account for this confounding of 
these forts on the part of one or two writers. 

The building which constituted the main portion of Fort Van 
Rensselaer yet stands on the east side of the Canajoharie or Schremling 
Kill, within the limits of the village of Canajoharie. It is a commodious 
stone structure with a gambrel roof, somewhat shelving at the eaves, 
beneath which can be seen the outlets of several port holes. It was 
erected by a Hollander named Martin Janse Van Alstyn, who removed 
from Half Moon to Canajoharie about the year 1730. It was occupied 
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by him as early as 1740. After his death it become, in turn, the 
property of his son Gosen, and grandson Philip Van Alstyn, and is still 
owned by a descendant of the family. This, together with the 
Johannes Rueff (anglicised Roof ) and John Frey buildings, remained 
standing after the eruption of the Indians and Tories upon Canojoharie 
in the year 1780. The Frey dwelling still stands in a state of excellent 
repair. Its present owner, Ludlow Frey, is a descendant of Major John 
Frey. The Rueff homestead was destroyed in 1840. John Rueff, Jr., 
eldest son of its former owner, lived until the year 1847 J ^^^ ^o him we 
are indebted for much of interest in the way of local revolutionary 
history. 

During the year 1779, the army of General James Clinton, while 
awaiting a junction with the forces of General Sullivan at Lake Otsego, 
was encamped for several weeks on the lands of Johannes Rueff, on the 
site of the present village of Canajoharie. The General and staff found 
quarters with Philip Van Alstyn and Johannes Rueff. The residence of 
the former was the Fort Van Rensselaer of two years later. A fact which 
greatly adds to our interest in this historic building is, that during the 
years 1781 and 1782, while this fort was the headquarters of Colonel 
Willet, it was frequently visited by Continental officers of note. Among 
their number were Generals Washington, Lafayette and Schuyler, 

We find earlier mention of this building in the Calendar of Historical 
Manuscripts, revolutionary papers, as follows : "A meeting of the Tryon 
County Committee of Safety was held, June nth, 1775, at the house of 
Gosen Van Alstyn." " It was a common place of assembling of the com- 
mittee and is still standing at Canajoharie (N. Y.)** — (J. R. Simms.) It was 
afterwards named Fort Van Rensselaer. One or two further historical 
references, showing the identity of the Van Alstyn place and Fort 
Rensselaer, are given in conclusion. From Simms' Schoharie County 
and Border Wars of N. Y., edition 1845, alluding to Fort Rennselaer: 
"This fort, erected early in 1781, was at Canajoharie, N. Y., where a stone 
house owned by Philip Van Alstyn was inclosed. This ancient dwelling 
is still standing, and was for a time the headquarters of Colonel Willet" 
From Friend's Gazetteer of N. Y. : "In the year 1781 the house of 
Philip Van Alstyn was palisaded and named Fort Van Rensselaer. It 
is still standing." Stone's Life of Brant, Vol. IL, page 154 and subse- 
quently, contains the most detailed account of the movements of 
Colonel Willet while quartered at this fort, to which work the interested 
reader is referred. 

F. H. ROOF 
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EARLY AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 

BEAUMARCHAIS' OPINION OF SILAS DEANS 

AND ARTHUR LEE 

Communicated By George C. Genet 

A Secret Memoir for the Ministers of the 
King alone. 

By character and by ambition Mr. 
Arthur Lee was at first jealous of Mr. 
Deane. He finished by becoming his 
enemy, which always happens to small 
minds more occupied in supplanting 
their rivals than with surpassing them in 
merit. 

The connexions of Mr. Lee in Eng- 
land, and two brothers whom he has in 
Congress, have made him recently an 
important and dangerous man. His 
plan has always been to prefer between 
France and England, the power which 
would most surely bring him to fortune. 
England has some advantages for him. 
He has often explained himself on the 
subject in his libertine suppers. 

But to succeed it was necessary at 
starting to get rid of a colleague so 
formidable by his patriotism as Mr. 
Deane. This he has accomplished by 
•causing him to be suspected in several 
points of view by Congress. 

Having learned that the American 
Army regarded foreign officers coming 
to demand military grades with dis- 
pleasure, he threw poison into the zeal 
of his associate who sent them. At the 
same time the conduct of some French 
who escaped from our Islands, justifying 
perhaps the repugnance they felt for our 
officers in America, Mr. Lee profited 
by these dispositions to affirm to Con- 
gress that Mr. Deane had on his own 
motion and against good advice, sent 



these officers who were as expensive, as 
useless to the Republic. And as the 
first powers of Mr. Deane only related 
to matters of commerce they seized that 
loophole to disavow all that he had done 
in that regard, and it is one of the causes 
of his recall to-day. 

A second motive for his recall is the 
officious care that Mr. Lee has taken to 
write incessantly to Congress, that all 
that the house of Hortalez had sent 
whether of merchandize or munitions 
from Europe were a present from France 
to America, that he had been told so by 
Mr, Hortalez himself; so that they could 
only see with great suspicion, commis- 
sions and other things arriving for them 
to do, attested by the signature of Mr. 
Deane as having been made by a com- 
mercial house, and under rigorous con- 
ditions of the most speedy returns. 

Nothing was easier then for the politic 
Lee than to envenom the conduct of 
Mr. Deane, by giving it more the effect 
of secret menaces tending to favor cer 
tain demands for money of which he 
afterwards received a share of the profits; 
all of which explains very clearly the 
astonishing silence that Congress has 
kept upon more than ten of my letters 
which were full of detail. This silence 
is what has determined me to send an 
honest and discreet man who can pene- 
trate the foundation of this intrigue. 

To-day Mr. Deane loaded with grief 
finds himself suddenly and harshly 
recalled. He is ordered to go to give 
an account of his conduct and to justify 
himself from many faults which they do 
not designate. 

He had resolved in his resentment not 
to go until Congress had sent him 
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the charges and griefs imputed to him, 
not wishing he said to go to deliver him- 
self into the hands of his personal 
enemies without carrying with him jus- 
tifications which would confound them; 
but I induced him to change this deter- 
mination. 

To understand fully the recall of Mr. 
Deane at so critical a moment it is ne- 
cessary while I allow myself to speak 
with great frankness that others should 
be persuaded like me that England has 
a very large share in the doings of Mr. 
Lee. It is necessary to know that he 
caused his brother, the Alderman, to 
come here from London, that it is 
through him that he holds his secret 
correspondence, and that after I had 
broken down an accumulation of sus- 
picions as to the means that England 
employed to be instructed at the point 
named of all that is done in France rela- 
tive to America, I am the more strongly 
convinced that Mr. Lee is a lance with 
two heads ; for this reason, that four 
days after the arrival of the letters of 
recall of Mr. Deane and which named 
Mr. John Adams in his place, Mr. Lee 
sent his valet de chambre very secretly 
to London. What is the object of thi^ 
mysterious message? Why do they 
always know at London so exactly what 
is passing at Versailles? How were 
they informed at the very moment that 
a plan of treaty between France and 
America was existing? And why did 
they make such great efforts to corrupt 
me and to induce me to speak at the 
price of gold, if not to incompass me 
by insidious advice into the disgrace of 
Mr. Deane, and to ruin me at Versailles, 
while they ruined him in America? 
That valet sent to London upon the 



arrival of the recall of Mr. Deane was 
the key to the whole thing. 

Thus it is proved for me, that while 
England was sending Commissioners to 
America and the relations and friends 
of Mr. Lee lent themselves to favor a 
reconciliation of the two people in 
Congress, they sought at the same time 
to undermine by calumny the influence 
or credit of the two men whom they 
knew to be most attached to the plan 
of an alliance between France and 
America, Mr. Deane and myself. 

That honest American who, until his 
arrival in France, had never experienced 
the calumnies with which politics make 
sport, is troubled; he has lost his 
balance and far from going to America 
to face the storm armed with his inno- 
cence, he wants to remain in France 
here to await the charges and to justify 
himself from them. 

While that intrigue was successful in 
America, Mr. Lee, having need of some 
one in France who could serve his dou- 
ble purpose of destroying both Mr. 
Deane and myself at the same time, if 
he could, found that person exactly ia 
the Count de Lauragais, a man whose 
resentment against me he could very 
easily excite to the point of doing me 
harm. To alieviate my friend entirely 
it was only necessary to show him my 
letters in cypher in which I recommended 
him, Lee, to be very careful not to speak 
of political subjects to Mr, Lee^ be- 
cause it was expressly prohibited for me 
to do so. Not that any one should dis- 
trust the French heart of M, de Laura- 
gais, but because any sensible man must 
fear his indiscretion, his political tattling,, 
and what is useless in serious affairs is 
always de trop. 
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Armed with all of Mr. Lee's secrets 
M. de Lauragais believed that he had 
more than the requisite right to come to 
gossip with me, and above all to borrow 
from me a hundred thousand francs of 
which he had great need. Upon my 
refusal to converse and the impossibility 
of a loan M. de Lauragais quitted me 
rudely, and from that moment the two 
politicians have acted so that M. de 
Lauragais, who like a child, always 
triumphs too soon, stupidly spread a 
rumor in Paris that I was lost, that they 
did not hold any communication with 
me at Versailles, that I was even then 
suspected of treason and they had placed 
spies on my track. On his side Mr. Lee 
did not fail to entrust to his English 
friends that the lover of America, it is 
this they call me, was disgraced and 
there was no longer anything to fear 
from me. 

This is a faithful history of the 
intrigue which has produced the disgrace 
of Mr. Deane, has laid the way for them 
to announce my own and has brought 
us to the present moment. 

The end of the thread once found the 
rest is easy to unravel. 

Truly all this appears very contempti- 
ble, but since it is always contemptible 
things that injure great ones, everyone 
is obliged to notice in order to guard 
against them, so that far from regarding 
the unexpected disgrace of Mr. Deane 
as a misfortune, and far from strength- 
ening his determination to remain in 
France until the charges against him 
arrive, I regard the project of his de- 
parture as a piece of good fortune 
which everything should be brought to 
bear to accomplish. 



Your entire justification I have said 
to him is in my portfolio; Lee accuser 
you of having on your own authority 
sent officers to America, and I have in 
my own hands a letter in cypher from 
the politic Lee who presses me warmly 
to send some engineers and officers to the 
aid of America, and that letter was 
written before your arrival in France. 
Mr. Lee pretends to have received from 
me the assurance that all my consign- 
ments to the continent were presents 
from France, and that all the rest is a 
romance of your cupidity, but in the 
same portfolio I have the bargain in 
cypher between Lee and myself which 
proves that my correspondences were 
established by this very Lee on the 
basis and in the tone of an active and 
reciprocal trade and not otherwise. 
Then you did not imagine on your own 
motion that America had need of officers. 
Then upon your arrival in France by 
following the errors begun by Lee you 
cannot be guilty in the eyes of Congress^ 
for having regarded as an honorable 
commerce what was established under 
that form and has never taken any other 
name in the mouth of your perfidious 
accuser except to injure you — and this 
is what I propose to establish beyond 
question. 

It was with such arguments that I 
succeeded in inspiring courage in my 
desolated friend. I determined him to 
brave these storms of a day and I 
promised him a memoir for Congress in 
which I will establish his active, honest 
and patriotic conduct with so much 
clearness, the evidence accompanying, 
that his enemies will regret their inpru- 
dence. 
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But the prompt departure of that 
American agent appears to me as press- 
ing as it is effectual; for the bearer of 
our conventions having been forced to 
return to Brest fifteen days after his de- 
parture from Bordeaux has lost more 
than two months. The Commissioners 
from England, if they arrive before him, 
will have divided, reduced or gained 
over Congress, if some clever and' 
-energetic man is not there to counter- 
balance the force of the British intrigue 
iDy the advantage of our offers, and what 
man is better suited to this work than 
Mr. Deane? Convinced that he owes 
his disgrace to the enemies of France, 
he will sustain what he wants with more 
^ood faith, since it will be from her 
alone that he will now go to maintain 
his justification and his consideration in 
America. 

I vill dare then to propose, that 
-while I establish the first solidly, that an 
honorable attestation of wisdom and 
good conduct granted by the minister 
shall insure the second. 

I would even wish that some particu- 
lar favor as a portrait of the king or 
some other marked present might assure 
his countrymen that he was not only an 
honorable and faithful agent but that his 
person, his prudence and his labors, 
have always been agreeable to the 
Minister of France. 

Mr. Deane believes, and it is his firm 
•conviction that France should not now 
lose a single moment of time to show 
herself unmistakably on the side of 
America. In consequence if he con- 
cludes to depart, he believes that he is 
not making an extraordinary demand in 
asking and proposing that a royal fleet 



shall take him to Boston, so that this 
public effort of France may aid him 
effectually to overturn the project of 
pacification with England, and to render 
vain the seductions of her Commissioners 
and the intrigues of the friends of Lee. 

Without this effort he believes that all 
is lost for your alliance. 

I think with him that this decided 
act will upset all the obstacles to the 
treaty — ^but since many things may sus- 
pend still further the resolution of any 
public step on the part of France — 
whatever may be superior to the dispo- 
sition of the government I think it 
should not hesitate to take advantage of 
the departure of Mr. Deane to hasten 
to send to America, and charged also 
with personal honors a man so useful to 
our interests. 

Once justified in the mind of Con- 
gress his opinion will become of im- 
mense weight and of respectable au- 
thority. He will attract all suffrages 
and the force of his representations will 
be so much the less resisted as his ene- 
mies freshly confounded will be still 
troubled, dumbfounded and mortified at 
their want of success. 

If the Minister does not grant the 
fleet which he wishes, he must at least 
have a royal frigate; M. de Sartines can 
provide it. He must have a good 
apologetic and justificatory memoir and 
of that his friend Beaumarchais will 
take charge with pleasure. He must 
have an honorable attestation upon his 
conduct, and that important piece is the 
work of the Count de Vergennes. Fi- 
nally I think he should have some dis- 
tinguished favor which will prove the 
satisfaction that has been had with his 
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person, and that favor it appears to me» 
should emanate from the hand of the 
Count de Maurepas in the name of the 
King. But there is not a moment to 
lose. The English have not spoken of 
pacification until they have recently 
become satisfied by secret information 
that France had sent a Treaty to 
America. Since the news of the recall 
of Mr. Deane, why that valet de cham- 
bre of Lee, who ran over to London, if 
it is not to hasten the departure of the 
Commissioners so that they may have 
finished their affair before ours would 
have begun ? 

It appears to me important then that 
Mr. Deane armed with every necessary 
proof, but with the air and tone of a 
roan overwhelmed, who is borne down 
by his disgrace and departs without 
consolation should embark for America. 
It is necessary that all that reanimates 
his courage shall be kept a secret from 
all others, so that his enemies and ours 
believing themselves sure of their tri- 
umph will go to sleep over all precau- 
tions. I even propose to quit Paris, if 
it is desired, at the same time, as a per- 
secuted man who abandons everything. 
My lawsuit at Aix will serve me mar- 
velously well. But I propose also that 
a reliable man shall accompany Mr. 
Deane to bring back by the same 
frigate which will be directed to wait for 
him the effect of Mr. Deane's efforts on 
Congress. 

Then the ruse of our adversaries will 
fall back on themselves and their efforts 
to defeat our designs will be the cause 
of our success being hastened. 

If these views appear to be reasonable 
and are approved, as soon as I am 



assured of it, I will quit everything else, 
and not rest a moment until I have 
solidly established Mr. Deane 's justifica- 
tion. Caron de Beaumarchais. 



LETTER OF COUNT DE 

VERGENNES TO SILAS DEANE 

Communicated by J. Carson Brevoort 

Translated for ike Magatine 

Versailles, the 26 March, 1778. 

As I shall not. Sir, have the honor to 
see you before your departure, I pray 
you to receive the expression of my 
hope that your voyage may be rapid and 
prosperous, and you may find in your 
own country the same sentiments of re- 
gard you have inspired in France. You 
need not ask for more. Sir, than those I 
entertain for you, and shall preserve for 
you as long as I shall live ; they are the 
guarantee of the true interest I shall 
never cease on every occasion to take in 
your happiness, as well as in the prosper- 
ity of your country. 

The King, desirous of giving to you a 
personal testimony of his satisfaction 
with your conduct, has charged me to 
inform M., the President of the United 
Congress, of it ; this is the object of the 
letters which M. Gerard will deliver to 
you for Mr. Hancock ; he will also de- 
liver to you a box with the portrait of 
the King ; you will surely not refuse 
to take with you to your country the 
likeness of its most zealous friend. 
Deeds are the proof of it. 

I have the honor to be, with very sin* 
cere consideration, Sir, 

Your very humble and 
very obedient Servant. 

Db Veroennes. 
M. Deane. 
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Tory ballads of the revolution. 
There is or was a branch of American 
poetic folks-lore, now dropping into 
oblivion, some curious and perhaps 
interesting fragments of which may pos- 
sibly still be recovered ; and I would 
recommend the Editor of the Magazine 
of American History to invite its readers 
to contribute any relics of it which 
may be in possession or within reach of 
any of them. All that may be sent may 
not be worth reproduction, but of that 
the Editor will be a better judge gener- 
ally than the contributor. 

I refer to the old Tory ballads of our 
Revolutionary era. Most of us, had we 
been readers sixty years ago, would have 
patriotically scorned to look at such 
productions, and some of them were no 
doubt of a kind which we would turn 
from with disgust even now ; but there 
may be others extant which would awak- 
en in us now as little ire as the best old 
Jacobite songs do in the breast of an 
English loyalist. 

In the Carolinas, when Toryism was 
stronger and more of an armed power 
than in the other colonies, its unsubdued 
spirit survived longest, and there, I am 
told, numerous ballads of this kind long 
continued current and were occasionally 
sung in circles where it might be done 
safely. The following incident shows 
how tenaciously some of the wrong side 
supporters clung to the ** lost cause " of 
their day. A fighting Tory of the Rev- 
olution, though an illiterate man and a 
hunter by occupation, had no little 
poetical and musical capacity, as well 
as a voice of great power and melody. 



During his guerilla days he composed a 
royalist war song, which, long after the 
contest was over, he would now and 
then sing in crowds where the demons- 
tration involved danger. One of those 
displays at length brought on between 
the singer and a Whig listener an in- 
decisive fight, followed by a feud, which 
ended in the killing of the Whig by the 
Tory bard, who in consequence was 
found guilty of murder and executed. 
He died game, and on the scafibld sang 
in tones of stentorian harmony the song 
which led to his death, and, as it was to 
be his last show of defiance, his audience 
listened to him patiently. 

The only American Tory song which 
I have met with was republished in the 
New York Evening Post about six years 
ago, but it could hardly be classed 
among those which I have assimilated 
to the unirritating Jacobite ballads. 
The occasion which drew it forth was 
the arrival of Washington at Cambridge 
to take command of the army. The 
highest leaders who had thus far figured 
at the head of that improvised host had 
been generals of State militia, and the 
arrival of a Continental commander-in- 
chief, the germ of regular force and 
higher than State authority, signalized 
the conversion of local insurrection into 
national uprising. It was an event 
which might well awaken the wrathful 
irony of the Tory bard who designates 
the Virginia magnate as 

'* Great Washington all newly clad 
In power and leather breeches." 

The song evinces a good use of language 
and capacity for versification, but is of 
tone so sarcastic towards the Father of 
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his coimtry, that many of us might not 
yet relish it even as a literary curiosity. 
The only stanza which I remember 
fully, thus describes an element in the 
crowd which the sensation of the time 
drew together : 

" The country bumpkins made a tramp 
In homespun stripes and Kearsejrs 
To see the greatest rebel scamp 
That ever crossed the Jerseys." 

Some of the native loyalist corps did 
gallant service for the crown, and if 
there be any true soldier songs which 
celebrate those exploits, they would be 
more acceptable than versified effusions 
of mere party bitterness, but I would be 
willing to read even those, for it is now 
edifying to see what fools these pestilent 
Tories made of themselves. The exhibi- 
tion has its moral, which is : '* Go, and 
don't do like wise." R. M. P. 

A POSITIVE DENIAL. — To All Pcople, 
Nations and Languages on Earth ; this 
is to let you know, that I have no Wife, 
neither have I ever had any in these 
parts that I was lawfully married to, 
there is one that formerly lived with 
Col. Andrew Bostwick, named Martha 
Stead, that some persons looked upon as 
my Wife, but it is an absolute falsehood, 
as I was never married to her ; therefore 
I desire no person whatever to trust her 
•on my account, as I am fully determined 
not to pay any debts of her contracting 
after the date hereof David WooL 
Fish-Kill. Aug 12. lySi.—JV. Y. Packet, 
April 17, 1 7 83. Petersfield. 

Judge jones and colonel meigs. — 
It is due to the memory of Col. Return 
Jonathan Meigs, an excellent officer of 
the Connecticut Line in the Revolution- 



ary Army, to state that the gross asper- 
sion upon his character contained in the 
newly published history of New York, 
by Judge Jones, is entirely misplaced. 
It was not R. J. Meigs, but quite an- 
other man named Felix Meigs, whom 
the Judge describes in Vol. I. as a coun- 
terfeiter and condemned felon. The 
Revolutionary Colonel's private charac- 
ter was above reproach. At another 
opportunity it is proposed to present the 
true record in the case, and possibly to 
expose some other glaring blunders, not 
noticed by the careful editor of the 
work, which somewhat impair its claim 
to be considered as an authority. 

H. P. J. 

A centenarian. — Monday last 
Peter Brewer of Allentown died being 
upwards of 100 years of age. — The 
New Jersey Gazette, September, 1779. 

lULUS. 

Louis NOEL ANGiBAU. Extract from 
French Gazette, 1780. — We desire to ac- 
quaint Louis Noel Angibau, enlisted in 
the King's service under the name of 
Brin D*Amour, in the legion of Damas, in 
the year 1768, then in garrison at Brest; 
and who ever since that time has given 
no intelligence of his person ; that Wil- 
liam Angibau his father deceased in No- 
vember, 1778, who left him a successor. 
If any person knowing the said Louis 
Noel Angibau should be acquainted with 
either his death or the place of his resi- 
dence, they are requested to give notice 
of it to the Sieur Angibau, his brother, 
living at Mr. Grand Jean, painter, in the 
street of Faubourg St. Martin, Paris, — 
Pennsylvania Packet, December 28, 1780. 

Editor. 
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The theatre in Newport, 1761. — 
Newport, Sept. 15 th. On Monday the 
Company of the Provoked Wife or a 
Journey to London was acted at the 
theatre by a company of Commedians in 
this town for the benefit of the poor ; 
when the sum of one thousand and 
thirty pounds, old tenor, was raised for 
that purpose ; the money was yesterday 
paid by Mr. Douglass in behalf of the 
Company, into the hands of Mr George 
Gibbs who has generously undertaken to 
lay it out in com, which he will store 
till the winter and then deal it out to 
such of the poor as shall be judged 
worthy to receive it. Notice will be 
given in this paper when the corn is 
ready and such as deserve the charity 
will then be informed how they shall be 
supplied." 

In quoting this extract the editor of the 
" Rhode Island Republican " says that 
by tradition it is understood that the 
plays performed by this company were 
the first in the English colonies north of 
Virginia. The company closed their 
performances with the tragedy of Doug- 
lass, also for the benefit of the poor. 
The play-house was a temporary struc- 
ture, and stood on a lot in the north 
part of the town called Easton's Point 
near Dyers* Gate. 

Is the statement correct that the first 
plays performed north of the Potomac 
were at Newport by this company ? 

Newport J. E. M. 

Brady's leap. — A great deal has 
been written about this fable. Can any 
of your readers give reliable information 



as to the greatest distance a man can 
run and jump ? The distance alleged 
to have been jumped by Brady is vari- 
ously stated ; one says 32 feet ! another, 
27 feet, 8 inches ; a thirds 27 feet, 6 
inches ; and the others only claim 22 
feet. I do not believe that a man can, 
by merely running, leap 22 feet. 
Alleghany, Pa, I. C 

The ANDRE plot, — ^While examining 
Joshua Hett Smith's Narrative of the 
Death of Major Andr^, I was struck by 
the fact that Smith, at whose house 
Andr^ had staid, and who piloted him 
through the American lines, was ar- 
rested after the discovery, by a French 
officer, one Colonel Gouvion. Why was 
this service entrusted to a foreigner? 
Did Washington distrust his own officers 
in the Continental service ? 

Tappaan. 

PiCKPACK. — Giving an account of the 
falling of a man in "Swoun," Sewall 
says in his diary that he was ** carried 
pickpack to bed." Was this an Ameri- 
canism, or is there English warrant for 
the word ? 

Etymologist. 



An army DUEL. — The Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette of April 20th, 1793, contains a 
long account of a duel between Lieut. 
Daniel of St. Thomas JenifFer and En- 
sign Wm. Pitt Gassaway at Legionville, 
in which the latter received a wound 
from which he died the same day. 
Singularly enough, no allusion is made 
to the cause of the duel. Can any of 
your readers inform me if this was the 
same Jenifer who was Minister to Aus> 
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tria 1841-5, and who died at Port To- 
bacco, Md., Dec. 18, 1855 ? What was 
the cause of the duel ? I. C. 

Alleghany^ Fa, 



REPLIES 



An historical medal.— (Ill, 313.) 
The author of this query would not 
have made it if he had correctly read 
the words of the inscription. CONJU- 
GIS, and not CONINGIS. The in- 
scription signifies, "This medal has 
been struck from a pious regard for 
the memory of a just man and by the 
love of his wife," and the words " Sena- 
Tus PRiNCEPS " indicate that M. de Nes- 
mond was a ** President ^ Mortier." 
He died in 1693. 

Pierre Margry 

Parisy Junc^ 1879. 



The explanation given by Mr. Mar- 
gry of the probable purport of the 
inscription is no doubt correct. A 
careful examination of the photograph 
of the medal, from which the drawing 
was made for the Magazine, shows un- 
certainty in the lettering ; but he by no 
means answers the query of Mr. Robert- 
son, who was the William de Nesmond 
that died in 1693 ? We commend this 
query to the attention of Mr. Margry. 
No one is more competent to answer it 
than he. 

The family of de Nesmond, according 
to La Rousse, was celebrated in the 
"noblesse de robe." The Hotel de 
Nesmond, built in the reign of Henri 
IV., stood until recently, and is perhaps 
still standing at 55 Quai de la Tour- 
nelle, Paris. 



The most distinguished of the family^ 
as far as judgment can be made from, 
authorities at hand, was Henri de Nes- 
mond, Bishop of Montauban. Accord- 
ing to the Biographic Universelle, edi- 
tion of Paris, 1822, he was of a noble 
family of Angoumois ; by the Nouvelle 
Biographic Universelle, of a family of 
Irish origin. He was son of a President 
at the Parliament of Bordeaux. The 
Biographic of 182a says of him that "he 
early made a name in the pulpit, while 
his brother, the Chevalier de Nesmond^ 
illustrated his in the navy." 

According to Charlevoix, the "Mar- 
quis de Nesmond " left Brest with his 
ships about the 26th April, 1697, but 
from various causes did not reach Pla- 
centia till July 24th, when a council of 
war determining that it was too late 
in the season to move to advantage, 
he was compelled to return to France 
without firing a gun. Parkman men- 
tions also a M^moire sur I'entreprise 
par M. le Marquis de Nesmond, printed 
at Versailles, 21st April, 1697. This^ 
no doubt, is the same person as the 
Chevalier mentioned in the Biographic,, 
but nowhere is his Christian name given. 
From the above facts the conclusion 
seems natural the William de Nesmond 
of the medal. President of the Parlia- 
ment, was the father of the Bishop of 
Montauban, and of the Chevalier, later 
Marquis de Nesmond ; that the latter 
brought the medal with him as a pious 
reminder of his father, and that, lost by 
or stolen from him, or perhaps given as 
a friendly token to some Indian chief, it 
found its way to its resting place be* 
neath the village of the Miamis, in the 
heart of the continent. 
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The title given by Mr. Margry ** Presi- 
dent k Mortier," is hardly in general 
use. It is a technical term for a 
'* President of Parliament ; " the mortier 
is the cap used by these officers. 

Editor. 



MoNONGAHELA. — (III, 516.) A Shaw- 
nee Indian from the Indian Territory 
lately informed me that the name of this 
river has its origin in the Algonkin dia- 
lect of the Delaware or Lenni-Lenape, 
but cannot be explained through the 
Shawnee. In Delaware it is pronounced 
Menangeheli, and means ** caving in." 
But the tribal name of the Munsees or 
Muncies, a portion of the Delawares, 
can be interpreted by means of the 
Shawnee language. In Shawnee a Mun- 
see Indian is Humenthi, the Munsee 
people Humenthige, hu being a predica- 
tion prefix ; menthi is the Shawnee 
menethiy m'nethi, island^ and hence this 
name signifies, "those living on an 
island," or " the people living near the 
island." A. S. G. 

—In Wm. C. Richel's "Names which 
the Lenni Lennape or Delaware Indians 
gave to Rivers, Streams, and Localities 
within the States in Pennsylvania, &c., 
from the Ms. of John Heckeweldn," &c. 
this word Monongahela is given as 
" corrupted from Menaungehilla^ a word 
implying high banks or bluffs^ breaking 
4>ff ^ falling down at places, 

Brownsville, Fa, H. E. H. 



Revolutionary pensioners. — (III, 
«63-38o.) In the "American Historical 
Record " for December, 1873, pp. 531- 
534, may be found a full account of 



the last survivors of the Rerolutionary 
pensioners, taken from the records 
of the Commissioner of Pensions at 
Washington. "Inquirer" will find all 
the information he seeks by referring 
to that article. C. A. C. 

RoBBiNS* regicides. (111,514.) C. 

Robbins' Regicides in New England 
was one of the lectures by members of 
the Mass. Hist. Soc, delivered before 
Lowell Institute in Boston, 1869. 

Justin Winsor. 
Harvard College Library, 

General fraser's burial place.— 
(Ill, 452.) If H. C. M. will turn to 
Appendix No. VI. in Stone's Burgopc 
Campaign, published by Munsell, Al- 
bany, N. Y., he will find an answer to 
his query. The name is Eraser, not 
Frazer. W. L. S. 

Howards of Maryland. — (III, 248.) 
William Howard (M. D.?) married Re- 
becca Ann Key, cousin to Francis Scott 
Key, being the daughter of Philip Bar- 
ton Key, whose brother, John Ross Key, 
was father of Frank. T. H. M. 

RocHAMBEAU. — (III, 583.) To ob- 
tain a reply to the query as to whether 
the heirs of Rochambeau ever made ap- 
plication to the United States for a pen- 
sion, a note was addressed to the author- 
ities, and answer received June 25, 1879, 
from Mr. J. A. Bentley, Commissioner 
of Pensions, "that the records fail to 
show that the heirs of Count de Roch- 
ambeau ever applied for a pension by 
reason of service during the War of the 
Revolution. " Editor. 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D — N. Y. Post office.) 



COLLECTIONS OF THE NEW YORK 

Historical Society for the year 1875. 

Publication Fund Series, VHI. Svo, pp. 553. 

Printed for the Society. New York, 1876. 
I. Official Letters of Major-General 
James Pattison. 

II. Letters to General Lewis Morris. 

The conditions of this important fund, not jet 
entirely complete, and well worthy of subscrip- 
tion from hbtorical students throughout the land, 
only permit of the use of its interest in publication. 
Hence the delay in the issues of the last years. 
The volume for 1875 has been recently published, 
and is not only one of extreme local importance 
to citizens of New York, but of general value to 
all who are interested in the revolutionaij period. 
It contains : I. The official letter of Major- 
General James Pattison, first as Commandant of 
the Royal Artillery in North America, and 
secondly as Commandant of the City of New 
York. The copy from which this correspondence 
is printed was conveyed to the Society by Cap- 
tain Francis Duncan, of her Majestv's Royal 
Artillery, to whom American students have been 
repeatedly indebted for valuable material. 

1. begins with a letter to Lord Viscount 
Townshend, dated. New York, January 10, 
1779, and closes with a communication to 
the Board of Ordnance, written at Bath, nth 
January, 1 781, on the quality of the powder 
used by the British during the siege of Charles- 
ton, in which General Pattison takes occasion to 
say that the case referred to was the " single in- 
stance that had come to his knowledge, since 
he had the honor to command the Artillery 
in North America, of the Government powder 
proving bad on any service that was carried on 
there. Whatever the peculations committed 
during the course of this long war, in which it is 
recently charp^ed that the British failed because 
of malversation and incompetency of officials, 
civil and military, here is evidence that at 
least they "kept their powder dry." Among 
these documents will be found important letters 
from the British camps at Stony Point, 9th June, 
1779, one to Sir Henry Clinton, announcing that 
a deserter from West Point had given an exact 
description of the American works at that place, 
and a second of same date to Lord Viscount 
Townshend, with a concise account of the cap- 
ture of Stoney Point and Verplancks Point at 
that time. After completing the works of de- 
fence and evtry cautionary step for the fullest 
security of the post. General Pattison returned 
to New York, to the command of the garrison 
and city of which he was, on the 5th of July, ap- 



pointed by Sir Henry Clinton, succeeding Lieu 
tenant-General Jones in the post, which he 
terms, the loth July, *'a very desirable and 
pleasant command." The fortunes of war did 
not permit him long to enjoy the delightful sea 
breezes which made old New York about the 
Battery the most delightful summer residence on 
the continent. By the very next homeward 
mail, the 26th July, he had the mortification to 
report the surprise of Stoney Point by " Mad 
Anthony Wayne." In his report, like a true 
soldier, he gives the Continental commander and 
all the troops credit for having shown no in- 
stance of inhumanity to any of their British 
captives. On the 22d August he had again the 
mortification to report the surprise of the Brit- 
ish post at Powles Hook, a success of which the 
Americans did not take full advantage. 

The garrison of New York, at the time he as- 
sumed command, consisted of "Six battalions — 
two of the Guards, the 54th, and 3 Hessian 
Regiments under Brig.-Gen. Hackenbourg." 
The letters continue to give details of military 
movements. On the 2ist and 22d February, 
1780, he sends an account of the great frost 
whidi rendered the "passage of the North 
River to Paulus Hook practicable for the heaviest 
cannon." In July, 1780, he writes Lord George 
Germain of the aid rendered him by the Tories 
of New York in the defence of the lines. They 
threw up a redoubt, which in their honor he 
named the Citiuns' Redoubt, a position which 
some local antiquary, perhaps our good friend 
Colonel Thomas F. DeVoe, may accurately lo- 
cate. 

The second part opens with a letter of the 
loth of July, 1779, to the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York, requesting them to meet and ad- 
vise with him concerning the internal manage- 
ment of the affairs of the city. This body, or- 
ganized in 1768, included the principal mer- 
chants of the city; their meetings had been 
suspended since the spring of 1775, when the 
opening of hostilities at Lexington brought to an 
instant close all commercial operations. The 
Tory members who had remained in the city 
now reorganized, and until the close of the war, 
under the wise provisions of General Pattison, 
essentially had the civil government of New 
York. The last letter in this part cf the col- 
lection is addressed to James Thompson, and 
is dated 18 August, 1780. 

II. The second part of the volume contains a 
number of letters to Genera] Lewis Morris, from 
the family papers of Henry M. Morris, the late 
proprietor of the Old Manor House of Morrisania. 
The first of these is a letter from Washington, 
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dated at the camp at Cambridge, August 4, 1775, 
and in the collection follow interesting commu- 
nications from Jay, Burr, Greene, Steuben ; the 
majority, however, being from Lewis Morris, Jr., 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Continental army, 
which are full of information about the opera- 
tions of the American forces. 

The value of the book is greatly increased by 
an admirable and copious index, the work of the 
accomplished and precise Assistant Librarian of 
the New York Historical Society, William 
Kelby, who is confessedly the first authority on 
all that concerns the local detail of New York 
history — the willing, disinterested assistant of 
every writer who has her fame at heart. 

COLLECTIONS OF THE NEW YORK 
Historical Society for the year 1876. 
Publication Fund Series IX. 8vo, pp. 495. 
Printed for the Society. New York, 1877. 

The Colden Letter Books. Vol. I., 1760, 

1765. 

The publication fund of the Society not being 
complete, and its conditions only permitting of 
the use of the interest of it, this volume has also 
been necessarily delayed. It is the first volume of 
the Colden Papers, 1 760-1765, which is probably 
the most valuable and important of the manu- 
scripts belonging to the Society, and contains 
the first part of the official letter books of Cadwal- 
lader Colden, on whom the administration of 
the Province of New York devolved upon the 
death of Lieutenant-Governor DeLancey in 
1760, the Mss. continuing until the year 1765. 

The papers begin with a notification by Colden 
to General Amherst, under date of August 4, 
1760, of the death of his predecessor, and a cir- 
cular letter to Uie several Governors of the Colo- 
nies on the occasion, and close with a letter, 
under date of April 27, 1765, to John Pownal, 
Esq., Secretary of the Board of Trade, 

The importance of the correspondence of this 
one-sided and arbitrary officer is invaluable as 
showing the nature of British rule, and the 
measures which irritated New York to exasper- 
ation, and finally drove her to independence. 

SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Papers. Vol. VII., No. 8. August, 1879. 
Edited by Rev. T. William Jones. Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Repeated attention has been called in these 
pages to the extreme value of the well selected 
and carefully edited series of papers published 
by the learned Secretary of the Southern His- 
torical Society, under their authority and direc- 
tion. They are too numerous for special men- 
tion. In the latest, the August number, how- 



ever, we notice the authentic publication of A 
letter which appeared not long since in one of 
the New York dailies. It is dated August i» 
1875, and was written by the Hon. James Lyons, 
of Virginia, to Col. Allen B. Magruder, of Bal- 
timore, and contains some statements which the 
word extraordinary can hardly characterize. 
Mr. Seward's name is mentioned in a manner 
which can hardly fail to challenge immediate 
comment and reply. With this we shall not 
deal, but invite attention to the statement made 
that Count Mercier, then French Minister to the 
United States, in May or June, 1862, visited 
Richmond bv permission of the Northern Gor- 
emment, and while there made known to Mr. 
Lyons the flans of the UniUd States War Depart- 
ment ^ ana informed him ^ from the official steUe- 
ments of the War Department, of the number of 
troops enlisted^ and the direction they had fieen 
ordered to take. The further conversation is of 
little consequence now, but it is a matter of 
importance to know whether the French Minis- 
ter committed such a breach of good faith. It 
seems incredible that he could have been sup- 
plied with any such information, monstrous that 
he could betray it. We well remember the in- 
indignation with which Mr. Chase denounced 
Mr. Mercier in a private conversation as an 
enemy of the United States, and his diplomacy 
as unfriendly. 

If the statements of Mr. Lyons can be sub- 
stantiated, he was worse than inimical ; he was 
treacherous. Well may the American rejoice that 
the imperial government which instigated or 
approved such diplomacy has been driven from 
the country which it not only ruined, but 
disgraced. 

RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL TRACTS. 
No. 4. William Coddington in Rhode 
Island Colonial Affairs. An Historical 
Inquiry. By Dr. Henry E. Turner. 4to, 
pp. 6a Sidney S. Rider. Providence, 1878. 
In a fourth of the dainty little quartos;, to 
which the enterprising publisher treats the his^ 
torical inquirer. Dr. Turner takes up the Magis- 
trature of William Coddington, the founder of 
a distinguished family, whose home was at New- 
port for more than a century ; though it is no 
longer borne in Rhode Island, at least by any of 
the descendants of the Governor. In the dispute 
as to the character of the Governor, Dr. Turner 
takes the adverse side, although attributing his 
faults to weakness rather than wrong intent. 
He considers that he was the willing instrument 
in the hands of the Massachu<«etts Government 
to defeat the union of the four towns of the 
Providence Plantations, who hoped to throw off 
their oppressive allegiance. 
Mr. Rider announces that he expects to in- 
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corporate in the same series a view more favor- 
able to Coddington's memory, prepared by Dr. 
David King, President of the Newport Histor- 
ical Society. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
Amtiquariait Society at the Annual 
Meeting, held in Worcester, April 24, 
1878. No. 71, pp. no, Charles Hamilton. 
Worcester, 1878. 

While in entire accord with the conclusions of 
the report of the Council, that '* in the material- 
istic tendency of the age whenever attention is 
drawn from what is chiefly selfish, the horizon of 
the mind is enlarged and the dignity of life added 
to,** we utterly protest against the argument upon 
which it is ba<^ed. We deny that " our age is in 
a condition of general bankruptcy ; " that it is 
''bankrupt in religion, bankrupt in morals, 
bankrupt in politics, as well as in finance." We 
utterly deny the assertion. The world is not 
degenerate ; never were the moral forces more 
active ; never was religion more liberal and 
catholic, more tolerant and Christian in the true 
spirit of the founder : never have the educa- 
tional and charitable institutions received more 
general support, private as well as public, than 
they do now, and never have the social distinc- 
tions between sects and social classes been so 
entirely lost in a general brotherhood of human- 
ity. Even the beast now receives a better treat- 
ment than was given to the poor of human kind 
not half a century ago. 

The volume includes a paper on Masssu;hu- 
setts and Maine, their union and separation, by 
P. Emory Aldrich ; one on the decrease of the 
relative number of college-educated men in 
Massachusetts during the present century, by 
Edward Hitchcock, which shows the decrease 
during the last seventy-five years to be nearly 
three-eighths of the original ratio. A paper on 
a terra cotta figure from Isla Mujeres, Yucatan, 
by Stephen ^lisbury, Jr., with photographic 
illustrations. An appendix contains a transla- 
tion, by the same hand, of Valentini's valuable 
lecture on the Mexican Calendar Stone^with a 
fine heliotype plate of this curious relic. 

RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL TRACTS. 
No. 5. Memoir Concerning the French 
Settlements in the Colony of Rhode 
Island. By Elisha R. Potter. 4to, pp. 
138. Sidney S. Rider. Providence, 1879, 
By the edict of Nantes, so called from the 
place of its signature, Henry IV. in 1598 guar- 
anteed religious toleration. Reaffirmed on sev- 
end occasions as the policy of the Kingdom, or 



the law of the land, it was repealed in 1685 by 
Louis XIV. The result was an immediate emi- 
gration to Protestant countries, and among them 
to America, settlements being made at New 
Rochelle, on the James river in Virginia, on the 
Santee river and at Charleston, South Carolina. 
About thirty families settled at Oxford in Massa- 
chusetts, but in 1696 the little colony was dis- 
persed by the attacks of the Indians and of their 
white neighbors, who no doubt as Englishmen 
had drank in hatred of a Frenchman with their 
mother's milk. At Oxford they had a church 
of their own, and they later built one at Boston, 
when they were driven in from the outer settle- 
ment. 

In 1686 the Proprietors of the Narragansett 
country made an agreement with some French 
emigrants for the settlement of a plantation on 
their territory. The names of the signers, forty- 
eight in number, are given ; chief among them 
in the later hbtoiy of the colony is that of 
Ayrault. ^ They built a church in the settle- 
ment, which took the name of Frenchtown, and 
established their minister, Ezechiel Carr^. But 
little is known of their subsequent history. 
Their names have been corrupted as usual till 
hardly a trace of their origin remains ; as, Le 
Moineinto Mawney, Targ^ into Tourgee, Daille 
into Daly. The documents here printed are in 
the British State Paper Office, London. 

A note is appended on the Narragansett pur- 
chases by the Massachusetts Bay proprietors, 
in which the action of the authorities of the 
older colony are severely condemned. Their at- 
tempt to convert the Indians to " Massachusetts 
Chnstianity" is particularly censured. The 
tract closes with a chapter of genealogical notes, 
and some records of the families of Mawney, 
Bowen, Ayrault, Bemon, Tourtellot, Helme, 
Carpenter, Ganeau, Marchant, Targ^, Lucas, 
Jerauld and Ginnado, and a note upon others 
bearing French names. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
Antiquarian Society at the Annual 
Meeting, held in Worcester, October 
21, 1878. No. 72. pp. 131. Charles Ham- 
ilton. Worcester, 1879. 
The report of thi Council, submitted in their 
behalf by Edward E. Hale, is of unusual in- 
terest. It includes a warm affectionate tribute 
to its recent deceased members, chief among 
whom was Judge Thomas, whose serene, well-bal- 
anced mind, warm heart and varied accomplish- 
ments were the admiration and delight of all 
whose happy fortune it was to be brought into 
contact with him, either in his private or sociid 
life or in the more general fi^ld of his active 
usefulness. A fitting tribute is paid also to the 
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earnest, laborious and excellent scholar, Dr. 
Berendt, whose services in geographical and 
archseologic investigation in Central America 
have greatly added to the existing information 
npon this sdmost novel field of exploration. 
There are also two excellent papers on the 
Archaeology of Yucatan, by Augustus Le Plon- 
geon and Madame Le Plongeon, his wife, both 
of which are amply illustrated. 
The volume is deserving of highest praise. 

SELECTED SPEECHES AND REPORTS 
■ OF Finance and Taxation, from 1859 to 

1878. By John Sherman. 8vo, pp. 640. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York, 1879. 

The distinguished Secretary, whose name will 
be indissolubly connected with the successful 
accomplishment of the resumption of specie 
payments, and the no less remarkable comple- 
tion of the funding of the public debt of the 
United States, in the preface to the volume be- 
fore us announces that the purpose of this selec- 
tion from his speeches on finance and taxation, 
from that on the Morrill tariff in i860 to his 
annual report to Congress at the close of 1878 
as Secretary of the Treasury, will have been 
accomplished, if it shall contribute in any way 
to throw light upon the important problem of 
securing a stable currency of paper money ^ re^ 
deemahle in coin. In this phrase may be found 
a distinct open avowal of the kind of currency 
he prefers for this country — to-wit, a paper cur- 
rency. And here we venture to take direct 
issue with the Secretary, and with the more con- 
fidence that the opinions of the most celebrated 
financiers of Europe and the experience of both 
continents sustain our views. We believe that 
it is not only the interest, but the only safety 
for this country to have a circulating medium, 
essentially of gold and silver, in true propor- 
tions, and that the paper currency should be 
merely supplementary. The experience of 
France has shown the advantage of a very large 
preponderance of coin over paper, five to two. 
The experience of England has shown that the 
ratio of two and one-half of coin to one of pa- 
per is too small to insure convertibility. Tnat 
of the United States, before the suspension of 
i860, showed that the ratio of three to two was 
too small here also, and that suspension imme- 
diately followed any great drainage of coin — 
beyond our annual production. Why should 
we expect to be exempt from the economic law 
which governs the relations of paper to the base 
on which it rests ? 

The easy resumption of specie payments was 
not the result of any financial scheme alone. 
Without any plan whatever, gold would have 
fallen to par. The enormous balance in trade 
of the last two years has not only enabled us in 



return for our products to draw from Europe aa 
enormous amount of our own bonds, but to re- 
tain at home the whole of our annual product of 
gold and silver, for the first time in many yeark 
This has raised the stock of gold in the coun- 
try to three hundred millions, and further addi- 
tions will no doubt be made to it this year ; 
and yet no gold passes from hand to hand. In 
a recent speech on the Delaware river excursion 
Mr. Sherman plumed himself on the fact, that 
since the resumption Act went into effect only 
seven millions of gold had been drawn from the 
Treasury for notes and greenbacks. What is 
still more significant is that the National banks 
had less gcud and silver on the 1st January 
1879, than on the ist January, X878. No one 
wants any gold ; the people have forgotten its 
use, the banks do not care to be bnrthened with 
the load, and the Treasury has it all to itself. 
A wise financial policy would at once take in 
every note under ten dollars, and forbid their issue 
by the National banks as well. Gold pieces of five 
dollars and two dollars and one-half would im- 
mediately take their place, and the currency be 
just so much strenglthened. The balances of 
trade will not forever be in our favor. In the 
first turn of the exchanges against this countrr, 
the same causes which have caused alarm will 
cause it again. Then the Secretary of the 
Treasury will find that every body wants coin, 
and we will have another panic like that of 
1857, which was exclusively a money panic 
Why not accept what the experience of the 
world has demonstrated, that tne only safety is 
in a circulating medium largely composed of the 
precious metals ? If we secure it, we shall be 
safe from a money panic for half a century. If 
we neglect it, we may repent our folly within a 
decade. 



ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND 
Industry for 1878. Edited by Spkncsr F. 
Baird. With the assistance of eminent men 
of science. 8vo, pp. 715. Harper & Bros. 
New York, 1879. 

This is the eighth of a series commenced in 
1871, which took up the record of scientific and 
industrial progress where it was left off by the 
Annual of Scientific Discovery, which it rac- 
ceeded. The original plan of arrangement was 
modified in the volume for Z877, and the change 
has been adhered to in the present Tolume. A 
table of contents supplies an analysis of the 
several articles on each branch of science, all of 
which are by eminent specialists, and a minute 
alphabetical index permits easy reference to any 
particular record of facts. The subject divis- 
ions are Astronomy, Physics of the Globe, Phys- 
ics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Hydrt>- 
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mphy» Geography, Microscopy, Anthropology, 
Zoology, Vertebrate Zoology, Botany, Agricul- 
ture and Rural Economy, Engineering, Tech- 
nology, Industrial Statistics, Necrology and 
Bibliography. The last division supplies a thor- 
ough list of all the scientific publications, serial 
and others, of the year. The work is indis- 
pensable to every general library. 



STEIGER'S EDUCATIONAL DIRECT- 
ORY FOR 1878. 8vo, pp. 321. E. Steiger. 
New York, 1878. 

This, the first attempt at a complete Educa- 
tional Directory, is a companion volume in the 
same field of publications already partially occu- 
pied by the Cyclopaedia of Education and the 
Year-book of Education, the author of which 
was honored by the award of a medal at the 
Exposition Universelle in Paris. In the volume 
before us American educational institutions and 
American publications occupy the largest space, 
and it will be the most complete existing prac- 
tical guide to books intended for teachers. 

In its contents we find a list of educational 
institutions in the United States, British Do- 
minions, Germany and Austria — France being 
omitted we regret to see ; a catalogue of pub^ 
lications on educational and general philology, 
a list of books and other articles of interest to 
educators generally, a subject index to books, 
and some si>ecial notices of private educational 
institutions. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 
OF Congress for the year 1878. 8vo, pp. 
6. Government Printing Office. Wash- 
ington, 1879. 

This great collection, under the admirable 
care of its intelligent and industrious custodian, 
continues to increase with gratifying rapidity. 
The accession during the year 1878 were of 
books, 21,537 ; pamphlets, 11,689 — the library 
now containing 352,655 volumes and 120,000 
pamphlets. The printing of the new general 
catalogue has now advanced to the letter B. 
The urgent need of increased accommodation is 
again forcibly stated. 

REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CON- 
GRESS UPON THE American Archives, or 
Documentary History of the American 
Revolution. 8vo, pp. 4. (May 15, 1879.) 
This is in answer to the inquiry of the Joint 
Committee on the Library upon the manuscript 
material collected by the late Peter Force for the 
docmnentary history of the United States. An 



account of the monumental labor of Mr. Force, 
and his difficulty in securing for it the attention of 
Congress, appeared in the April [1878] number 
of the Magazine [II. 221] over the signature of 
Professor G. W. Greene, The collection was 
purchased by Congress in 1867, the New York 
Historical Society narrowly missing an acquisi- 
tion, which might have proved to them what is 
popularly termed " an elephant." The possession 
of such a colossal treasure brings with it duties 
and responsibilities of corresponding magni- 
tude. 

Congress had authorized the beginning of pub- 
lication in 1833. Nine folio volumes were pub- 
lished between 1837 and 1844, when the appro- 
priation was discontinued. Later, as we have 
said, Congress purchased the collection. Mr. 
SpoRord estimates that to complete the period 
from 1776 to 1789 would require thirty folio 
volumes of eight hundred pages each. There 
is no reason why there should be any haste in 
this work — but an appropriation of five thous- 
and dollars a year would enable the librarian to 
issue one volume a year with due care. This is 
the correct method. 



THE LIBRARIES OF CALIFORNIA; 
Containing Descriptions of the Prin- 
cipal Private and Public Libraries 
throughout the State. By Flora 
Haines Apponyl 8vo, pp. 304. A. L. 
Bancroft & Co., San Francisco, 1879. 
But few persons are aware of the extent of the 
collections of art and literature in theGolden State. 
For years a steady stream of books of all kinds 
has been flowing westward, and even copies of 
the rarest of European imprints, old as well as 
new, daily take this direction. In this beauti- 
fully printed volume there is an account of a few 
of the lai^est of these collections. The culti- 
tivated lady, whose love of books has tempted her 
to the task, condemns with scorn the vulgarity 
of many of the rich parvenus of the cosmopolitan 
city, which has a certain future of wonderful de- 
velopment to look forward to, but offsets their ig- 
norant asumption with the real refinement and cnU 
ture to be found by those who seek or appreciate 
it. Of the public libraries she says that, after a 
brave battle with adversity, they are on solid 
ground at last, and she justly looks upon them 
as the hope of the community. 

Among the collections noticed, special men- 
tion may be made of that of Hubert H. Ban- 
croft, which contains twenty thousand volumes, 
and numerous manuscripts, covering the western 
portion of North America, and a vast amount of 
mvaluable material for history. The northern 
territories and Alaska, as well as Mexico have 
all place among these. A smaller, but rare 
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library, rich in Spanish works, is the property of 
Messrs. Molera and Cebriao, two gentleman of 
that race. 

The State Library at Sacramento numbers 
upwards of forty-eight thousand volumes ; the 
University, of California, over sixteen thousand ; 
the Mercantile Library has in its reading room 
files of four hundred newspapers, and a reference 
collection of two thousand volumes. The other 
public libraries are those of the Mechanic's In- 
stitute, the Odd Fellows, the Law, of eighteen 
thousand volumes, the third in extent in the 
United States. The Academy of Science has 
sixteen thousand ; La Ligue Nationale Fran- 
9aise, over two thousnnd, half f*rench ; the 
Society of California Pioneers, three thousand, 
the specialty being the early history of the 
Pacific coast ; the Microscopic Society, four 
hundred on this subject alone ; and the Young 
Men's Christian Association, over five thousand. 
In addition a table of the private law libraries 
shows over fifty-six thousand volumes. 

If the motto, qui legit regit, be true, California 
lias a sure empire. The work has been published 
by subscription, in an edition limited to five 
hundred copies. The author may be addressed 
at 14 Hampton Place, San Francisco. 

We make an exception to the rule of the 
Magazine in this case, and add that the price of 
the volume is three and one-half dollars. 



EDWARD CHAPMAN, OF IPSWICH, 
Mass., in 1644, and some of his Descend- 
ants. Compiled by Rev. Jacob Chapman 
and Dr. W. B. Lafham. 8vo, pp. 34. B. 
Thurston & Co., Portland, 1878. 
Several persons bearing the name of Chapman 
came early to America, but it does not appear 
that they were related in any way. The name 
is common in England, and also in the United 
States. The genealogies of the Connecticut 
families of this name were compiled by the late 
Rev. F. W. Chapman. The present paper gives 
an account of the family of Robert, a granter of 
Ipswich in 1644, who is said to have emigrated 
from a place near Hull, Yorkshire, England. 



MAP OF ELIZABETH TOWN, N. J., AT 
the time of the Revolutionary War, 
1775-1783. Showing that part of the Borough 
and Town of Elizabeth which is now the site of 
the City of Elizabeth. (36x24 inches, colored). 
By Ernest L. Meyer, C. E., Elizabeth, N. 
J., 1879. 
No more valuable contribution has been of late 

made to topographical and local history than this 



admirably prepared and carefully executed chart 
of the old New Jersey town, celebrated in our 
history. It is the result of many years of re- 
search, by an accomplished and thorough sur- 
veyor, among the old records and deeds of the 
borough which supplied the old farm lines. It 
shows all the roads, water courses, property 
lines, and location of houses, woods, and orchards, 
the names of their owners, with well placed his- 
torical notes. In addition, and of great value 
in the centennial of the year of 1780, famous in 
Jersey annals, it gives the position held by the 
British forces at Elizabethtown Point from June 
7th to 23d of that year. We commend it heartily 
to our readers. No historical library should be 
without it. The mechanical execution is beyond 
praise. 

PAINE FAMILY RECORDS. Edited by H. 

D. Paine, M. D. No. I., November, 1878 ; 

No. II., February, 1879; No. III., May, 

1879. 8vo, pp. 76. Joel Munsell, Albany, 

1878-9. 

This is a serial publication, designed to collect 
and preserve the records of the family whose 
name it bears, and whose representatives, under 
the orthographic varieties of Payne, Paine, Payn, 
etc., are to be found in every State and territory 
in the Union. The first of the New England 
branch it is supposed was Thomas Paine, wha«e 
name appears as Deputy from Yarmouth to the 
First General Court of Plymouth Colony. Next 
comes William, who emigrated from England 
with his wife and children in 1635, and settled 
at Watertown. In these numbers are given the 
Southold, Ipswich, Worcester and Woodstock 
branches. 

THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK. By W. 

D. HowELLS. i2mo, pp. 326. The Riverside 

Press. Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston, 

1879. 

This story of Mr. Howells' is in his own pecu- 
liar vein. It bears the stamp of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and its atmosphere is cool as the 
breezes of Boston Bay. The dainty Lady of the 
Aroostook is thoroughly a type of interior New 
England, and her somewhat priggy admirers and 
companions in her sea voyage excellent speci- 
mens of the special variety of generous manhood, 
English indifference, and general self-satisfaction 
— ^bumptiousness, is the approved word — ^which 
old Harvard delights to graduate from its ancient 
halls. We have not much sympathy with Lady 
Lydia, little or none with Staniford, none what- 
ever with Dunham, who play the parts of phone 
and antiphone as in a Greek chorus. The color is . 
reserved for poor Hicks, who alone is allowed 
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to Arouse a positive interest by his half-drunken 
vagaries^ Excellent summer reading, however, 
and not enough excitement of narrative to prevent 
full enjojrment of the numerous passages of light, 
aromatic satire, in which Mr, Howellsis a master. 
Even in the mannerisms of expression, such as 
"ethnic susceptibility to silver, applied to the 
black cook's greed, there is originality. There are 
descriptions, too, in neat mosaic of choice word 
painting, which show the clever adjustment of 
a thorough philologist. "Women," Mr. How- 
ells says in one of his concluding axioms, which 
we much question. **are never blinded by 
romance, however much they like it in the ab- 
stract." This Lady of the Aroostook kept her 
eyes open and brought] her bark to safe harbor, 
but aJl women do not reach Corinth, or leave it 
either, without mistaking fiction for truth, and 
losing their way in the glamorous seas of ro- 
mance. 

CENTENNIAL GATHERING OF THE 
Hayward Family. With address by 
George W. Hayward, and poem by Al- 
MIRA L. Hayward. Easton, August 14th, 
1878. 8vo, pp. 35. John S. Sampson, Taun- 
ton, Mass., 1879. 

The centennial anniversary of the building of 
the Hayward Family Mansion was observed on 
the 14th August, 1878, by a grand gathering on 
the grounds of Captain George Washington 
Hayward (then in his seventy-second year), in the 
southerly part of Easton, Mass. A company of 
seven or eight hundred persons was present. 
The family of Hayward descends from Thomas 
Hayward and Susanna his wife, who emigrated 
from Aylsford, Kent County, England, and set- 
tled in Dunbury in 1635. 



GENEALOGY OF THE FIELDS, OF 
Providence, Rhode Island. As traced by 
Mrs. Harriet A. Brownell, of Providence, 
R. I., mainly from records and papers in 
Rhode Island. Printed for private distribu- 
tion. 8vo, pp. 65. J. A. and R. A. Rsid, 
Providence, 1878. 

An account is here given of the descendants of 
William and John Field, who emigrated to this 
country in 1636, and settled in Providence soon 
after. It is still a mooted question whether or 
not these two men were related ; the general 
belief being that they were brothers. There is 
also a recora of the family of ZachariiJi Field, 
who lived in Providence in 1637, traced sepa- 
rately. Cyrus W. Field traces his descent from 
him. 



THE DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN, AMER- 
ICA, AND OTHER COUNTRIES ; THEIR BREED- 
ING, TRAINING, AND MANAGEMENT IN HEALTH 

AND DISEASE. Comprising all the essential 
parts of the two standard works on the dog by 
Stonehenge, together with chapters by Ameri- 
can writers. With over one hundred illustra- 
tions. i2mo, pp. 383. Orange Judd Co., 
New York, 1879. 

Who does not love a dc^ ; and yet how little 
is known of his training, care, and treatment — 
in a word of his education. J. H. Walsh, better 
known by his nom de plume, Stonehenge, is the 
accepted English authority on this subject. His 
two works are included in this volume. The 
immense interest shown in the subject by the 
splendid dog conferences or bench shows, as the 
annual exhibitions are termed, and the vast 
thrones who have visited them annually since 
their inception in 1877, prompted this volume, 
to which Messrs. David W. Judd, Henry Stew- 
art, and F. R. Ryer, thorough experts in all 
that pertains to this branch of humanity (the 
word is used advisedly), have contributed addi- 
tional information, the whole forming, without 
exception, the best book on the dog ever printed 
in America. The plates are admirable. By 
them alone the merest tyro may know what 
manner of dog he has to deal with. No one 
who owns a dog should be without it. That the 
brute creation are at last receiving some little 
attention is one of the most promismg signs of 
our progressing civilization. 



DETMOLD. A Romance. By W. II. Bishop. 
32mo, pp. 286. The Riverside Press. Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co., Boston, 1879. 

Messrs. Henry James, Jr., and Howells must 
look to their laurels. Nothing has ever come 
from the pen of either more perfect in style, 
more exquisite in finish, more tender in senti- 
ment, than Detmold. It can hardly be called a 
novel, the field and characters which occupy it 
being limited, but rather a tale, in the manner 
of James's Passionate Pilgrim, or Howells' 
Chance Acquaintance, each the best effort of its 
writer. There is a flavor of Taine also in the 
minuteness of the descriptions. The scene is laid 
in Verona, and the incidents of the romance are 
pleasantly relieved by a running account of the 
wonderful Lombard irrigation, admirably inter- 
woven by its natural connection with the 
studies of a young gentleman, who proposes the 
introduction of the S3rstem into one of the arid 
valleys of California. 

This class of literature is extremely fascinating, 
and although not in the least exciting or dramatic. 
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affords room for drawings of nature and an 
analysis of the most delicate traits of human 
character ; and Detmold is delightful. 



LIFE OF COLONEL AARON BURR, 
Vice-President of the United States. 
With Portrait, autograph and hitherto unpub- 
lished letters ; also sketches of his father, etc. 
By Charles Burr Todd. Reprinted from 
the author's histoiy of the Burr family. 8vo^ 
pp. 139. Appendix, pp. 8. S. W.^ Green, 
New York, 1879. 

A better, or more succinct account of Burn 
his father, and his daughter Theodosia, could 
hardly be found than this brief sketch. His 
military, political, and professional career are 
each treated in turn. Of course the pamphlet is 
a defence of the man who for years was in the 
front rank of observation, but it is modestly and 
discreetly written. 

NOTES ON THE MANUFACTURE OF 
Pottery among Savage Races. By Lt. 
Fred. Hartt, late Chief of the Geological 
Commission of Brazil. From the American 
Naturalists for February, 1879. pp. 78-93. 
According to the writer the use of potteiy is 
unknown to many savage people ; as for in- 
stance, the Esquimaux, the Northern Indians 
of North America. Among the Algonkin tribes 
of Canada and the northeastern United States, 
cooking was often in vessels of bark. The vari- 
ous systems of clay baking or pottery are here 
intelligently described, and the pamphlet is an 
excellent hand-book for the antiquary engaged 
in this line of research. 



CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF BAT- 
TLES and Engagements of the Western 
Armies of the Confederate States, in- 
cluding Summary of Lieut.-Gen. Joseph 
Wheeler's Cavalry Engagements. By 
Edwin L. Drake, Lieut. -Col., C. S. A. 
8vo, pp. 99. Tavel, Eastman & Howell, 
Nashville, 1879. 

In a brief preface Dr. Drake, who is known as 
the editor of the Annals of the army of Tennes- 
see, expresses the difficulty of reaching any true 
statement of losses, owing to the want of any- 
thing like full systematic printed records from the 
Confederate States. He requests specific in- 
formation, in tabular form if convenient, of every 
liffair in the west. 



A STORY OR TWO FROM AN OLD 
Dutch Town. By Robert Lowell. x6mo, 
pp. 322. Roberts Brothers* Boston, 1878. 
The scene of this simple story is laid in the 
town of Westervliet, which may mean Sche- 
nectady or any other of the old Dutch settle- 
ments of the State of New York where the 
names of Van Zandt, Schermerhom, Bleeker, 
Van Cortlandt, and others are still to be found 
in abundance, but not in the numbers that they 
were fifty years ago, when the action of the nar- 
rative beeins. The quiet drowsiness of the period 
seems to nave thoroughly permeated the author, 
and subdued his hand to that it worked in. 



THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. NAR- 
ragansett Sea and Shore. An illnstrated 
guide to Providence, Newport, Nanagansett 
Pier, Block Island, Watch HiU, Rocky Point, 
Silver Spring and all the famous gea-€id e 
resorts of Rhode Island. With a Map d 
Narragansett Bay. By Frederic Dbnxson. 
8vo, pp. 88. J. A. & R. A. RsiD, Providenoe, 
1879. 

The summer tourist who would enjoy the 
manifold pleasures which Narragansett supplies 
to the outer and inner man, will find excellent 
advice in this cheap and convenient hand-book, 
which is appropriately entitled. Picturesque 
Narragansett Sea and Shore. It abounds in 
illustrations, and records the romance as well 
as the history of the location. 

ON CHAMPLAIN'S ASTROLABE, LOST 
ON THE 7TH June, 1613, and pound in 
August, 1867. Considered in solution of an 
obscurity in his Journal of his first voyage up 
the Ottawa, and the great antiquity of astro- 
labes and origin of their graduation. By A. 
J. Russell. 8vo, pp. 24. Dawson Bros^^ 
Montreal, 1879. 

In the March number of the Magazine QLIL, 
179), an account was given by Mr. O. H. Mar- 
shall of Buffalo, of the astrolabe found at Ross 
Renfrew County, Ontario, Canada, in the sum- 
mer of 1867, and accompanying it a view of the 
instrument, which it is supposed was lost by 
Champlain in Z613. In this treatise the same 
subject is discussed and the same conclusions 
arrived at. It contains also a photographic pic- 
ture of the astrolabe, and a map showing Cham- 
plain's route through Muskrat Province in the 
year named. The history of astrolabes, as instni^ 
ments of science, is valuable. 
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BRODHEAD'S EXPEDITION AGAINST THE INDIANS 
OF THE UPPER ALLEGHENY 

1779 

A CENTURY has elapsed since the council fire of* the Six 
Nations was extinguished, and their Long House destroyed. 
The firmness and tact of this little confederacy, enabled it for 
more than an hundred years, to maintain its ancient seats along the 
rivers and lakes of central New York against powerful neighbors. 
With the French close on one side, and the English upon the other, a 
less vigorous people would have been crushed as between two mill 
stones. Although these Indians were of a barbarous race, and few in 
numbers, their story will not be soon forgotten. Their military enter- 
prise and conquests justly gained for them the title of " Romans of the 
West," and their practical wisdom enabled them to frame a perfect 
Representative Federal Republic, which a trial during a period longer 
than the existence of our own Republic, has proved to have been as effi- 
cient in practice as it was perfect in theory ; an achievement that had 
long baffled the skill of enlightened statesmen, and which is alone suffi- 
cient to render the name of the Iroquois illustrious. This rare piece of 
Indian workmanship affords remarkable evidence of their political 
sagacity, and presents the paradox, that unlettered men, by simple 
methods, can effect results that cultivated minds accomplish only after 
^eat effort. These achievements, the eloquence of their orators, and the 
prominent part they filled in the early history of this country, will 
prevent the name of this people from soon fading into oblivion. 

At the commencement of the revolution, the Six Nations held 
friendly relations with all their white neighbors, whether adherents to 
Congress or the Crown. But the wanton massacre of Logan's family, 
and other enormities committed by the whites during Cresaps' war, had 
weakened their friendship for the colonies. The authority that Colonel 
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Guy and Sir John Johnson, and Colonel Daniel Claus, who succeeded to 
the power that Sir William Johnson possessed with the Indians, and 
the influence of Colonel John Butler and his son Walter, influential 
citizens of the Mohawk Valley, were exerted to attach the Confederacy 
to the King. Joseph Brant and his sister Molly, strived also to 
embitter the Mohawks against the colonies. On the other hand, the 
patriots of Tryon County, the Rev. Samuel Kirkland and the Oneida 
Chief, Shenandoah, endeavored to persuade the Indians to pursue a 
neutral policy. The Indians for some time hesitated. Councils were held 
with them by patriots and by loyalists, with the result that the Oneidas, 
a large portion of the Tuscaroras, a portion of the Onondagas, and a 
few of the Mohawks, favored the Americans. But the greater number, 
of whom the Senecas and Mohawks were foremost, under the lead of 
Brant and the Seneca chiefs, became their bitter and active foes. 

The first hostilities of which we learn, were committed in May, 1776^ 
by Brant and the Mohawks, at the Battle of the Cedars, which occurred 
about forty miles above Montreal, on the River St. Lawrence. The 
hostile Indians next joined the forces of St. Leger, participated in the 
seige of Fort Stanwix, and in the desperate battle of Oriskany. Then 
followed the massacre of Wyoming, and raids into the Mohawk Valley; 
and finally, November, 1778, occurred the burning and massacre of Cherry 
Valley. The barbarities committed in these bloody forays have been in 
some instances exaggerated. Too much, perhaps, has been charged 
upon the Indians, and too little upon the Tories and refugees who 
accompanied them. The inhabitants on the border, however, suffered 
so greatly from these incursions, that the States became aroused to the 
necessity of waging a more decisive war on the frontier, and Cong^ss, 
on the 25 th of February, 1779, by a resolution, directed Washington to 
take the most effective measures to protect the settlers and chastise the 
Indians. Accordingly he planned two expeditions; one to proceed 
from the east, penetrate into the Seneca country, and devastate the 
fields of the Indians, destroy their villages, and drive their inhabitants 
into the woods ; the other to advance up the Allegheny River, and in 
like manner destroy the Indian towns and fields there, and ultimately 
join the expedition from the east in a combined attack upon Fort Ni- 
agara. 

The expedition from the east moved in two divisions. One under 
the immediate command of General Sullivan, left Wyoming, ascended 
the Susquehanna, and arrived at Tioga, August nth, 1779. The other^ 
under General James Clinton, marched from Canajoharie on the 
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Mohawk, passed over Otsego Lake, descended the Susquehanna, and 
joined General Sullivan August 22d. A part of Clinton's force, under 
Colonel Van Schaick, had previously destroyed the fields and towns of 
the Onondagas. The two divisions, consisting in the aggregate of five 
thousand men, under the command of Sullivan, moved forward from 
Tioga up the Chemung River. They defeated the British and Indians 
at Elmira on the 29th of August, in the battle of Newton, and imme- 
diately pushed forward into the heart of the Indian country. They 
advanced to the head of Seneca Lake, and thence along its shores, 
destroying the Indian towns on the way, including the large Indian 
village of Kanadaseagea at its outlet They then proceeded to the 
Genesee River, and destroyed the large villages and extensive cornfields 
there. The original design of advancing on Fort Niagara having been 
abandoned, Sullivan commenced his return march. On his way he 
caused the towns and fields of the Cayugas, which were situated on the 
eastern and southwestern shore of Cayuga Lake, to be destroyed. He 
arrived at Tioga on the 30th of September, and at Easton, Pennsylvania, 
on the isth of October, having destroyed forty Indian towns, and one 
hundred and sixty thousand bushels of Indian com, besides a large 
amount of other property. 

As a less full history has been written of the expedition moving from 
the south, it is the design of this article to supply some account of it. 
First, however, a brief description should be given of the Indian settle- 
ments along the Allegheny River. 

When the Iroquois first became known to Europeans, their villages 
and hunting grounds were confined to central New York. The fierce 
wars which they subsequently waged, and by which kindred nations — the 
Hurons, Neutrals, Eries and Andastes — were successively vanquished, 
secured to them an extensive territory to the west and south of their 
domains, including the mountainous region of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania which was traversed by the Allegheny River. Their enterprise 
soon led them to new hunting grounds, and finally to establish villages 
in this conquered territory. The Senecas, who dwelt at the western 
limits of the Confederacy, were its most numerous and warlike nation. 
The greater number of their villages were situated along the 
Genesee. They ultimately became the chief colonizers of the Confed- 
eracy. They did not extend their settlements directly westward, or 
along the shore of Lake Erie, until near the close of the revolution, 
excepting only in the immediate vicinity of Fort Niagara. They 
seemed to prefer the rivers and their tributaries, and the shores of the 
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smaller lakes. They extended their towns up the Genesee to Caneadea. 
A broad Indian trail joined this settlement with the Upper Allegheny at 
Olean, in New York. They then planted their villages along the 
Allegheny and its tributaries to its mouth, and thence down the Ohio. 
The Seneca villages were the most numerous along the Upper 
Allegheny. As early as 1724, the Munsey or Wolf tribe of the Dela- 
wares, who had previously dwelt in northeastern Pennsylvania, but had 
been crowded out by the encroachments of the whites, were allowed by 
the Six Nations to settle along the Lower Allegheny ; and between 
1724 and 1728, the Shawnees, a restless and warlike people, located 
along the Lower Allegheny and Upper Ohio. The Indians of these 
different tribes were often found strangly mingled, living peaceably 
together in one village, at the same time observing different customs, 
and obeying different laws. 

The first accurate knowledge acquired by Europeans concerning the 
Indian settlements along the Allegheny, was obtained during the expe- 
dition under Captain Bienville De C61eron, which was sent in the summer 
of 1749, by the Governor of Canada, to take formal possession, in the 
name of France, of the territory lying west of the Allegheny Mountains. 
From the records kept by the expedition, we learn that it ascended the 
St. Lawrence, costed along the shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie, and 
arrived at " Chatakouin *' portage the i6th of June, 1749. It passed 
over the portage to the head of Chautauqua, then a secluded but, as 
now, beautiful sheet of water, buried in the depths of the forest. Hav- 
ing traversed this lake, the expedition descended its outlet and the Cona- 
wango Creek in canoes, and entered the Allegheny ten miles south of 
the boundary line between the States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
just above the village of Warren. On the south bank of the Allegheny, 
opposite the mouth of the Conawango, C61eron buried a leaden plate, 
inscribed with the date and place of deposit, as a token of his possession 
of the country in the name of the King of France. On the right bank 
of the Allegheny, occupying the site of the present village of Warren, 
there was then an Indian village called " Kanaougon.'* It was inhab* 
ited by Senecas and Loups, or Munseys. This village was called Cona^ 
wago by Colonel Brodhead when he visited the place just thirty years 
later. C61eron descended the river, and on its right bank, about six miles 
below this town, on a beautiful prairie now owned by Dr. William A. 
Irvine, and just below the mouth of the Broken Straw Creek, he found 
a Seneca village which he called Faille Coupie^ or Cut Straw. Its 
Seneca name was De-ga-syo-ush-dy-ah-goh, meaning Broken Straw; 
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referring, it is said by Alden, to the accumulation of straw and drift 
wood in the waters of the creek; but more likely, as we are in- 
formed by General Callender Irvine, who preemted the land at the 
confluence of the Broken Straw and the Allegheny in 1795, and was 
familiar with the Indians and early traditions of that region, to the 
broken straws and drooping plumes of the tall wild grass that stood 
thickly on the meadows there, after the storms of autumn had swept over 
them. This Indian village was called Buck a loons by Colonel Brod- 
head. Four French leagues below this town the expedition came to a 
village of ten houses on the left bank of the river, inhabited by Dela- 
wares and Renards. Four or five leagues further down they passed a 
village of six houses on the right bank of the river. This may have 
been situated near the present site of Hickory Town, in Venango Co., 
and identical with the Indian village familiar to the Moravians as 
Lawanakana, meaning Middle Branch or Stream, or where the waters 
meet. They next passed a village of ten houses, probably the same that 
was afterwards known to the Moravians as Gosh-gosh-unk, or Place of 
Hogs. The expedition then came to an Indian village of ten houses, 
subsequently called Venango by the English, a corruption of the Indian 
word In-nun-gah, alluding to a rude and indecent figure that the Sene- 
cas found carved upon a tree when they first came to this region. 
This town was situated near the site of the present enterprising town of 
Franklin, at the mouth of the Riviere Aux Boeufs^ now called French 
Creek. Nine miles below Franklin there still remains, close to the 
water's edge, on the eastern side of the river, a large rock, covered with 
curious Indian carvings, which has excited the interest of passers by 
from the earliest French and English explorers to the raftsmen of the 
present day. It is called the ** Indian God," and near it C61eron buried 
his second leaden plate. Passing a river having on its upper waters 
some villages of Loups and Iroquois, the expedition came to Attique, a 
large village of twenty-two houses, situated on or near the Kiskiminitas 
River. Below this town they passed an old Shawneese village, upon 
the right bank of the river, and came finally to a village of Delawares, 
the finest seen, and which is supposed to have been situated at or near 
the present site of Pittsburg. From this place, the expedition proceeded 
on its way down the Ohio. There had undoubtedly occurred some 
changes in the situation and population of the Indian towns along this 
river during the thirty years that elapsed between Celeron's and Brod- 
head's expeditions. 

When Washington in November, 1753, on his journey to French 
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Creek, arrived at the junction of the Allegheny with the Monongahela, 
where Pittsburg is situated, no white man was living there. During 
the succeeding February the English commenced to lay the foundation 
of a fort there, which was taken from them by the French the April 
following. The French held Pittsburg, then called Du Quesne, until 
1758, when it was retaken by the English under General Forbes. It 
remained in their possession until the Revolution, when a party of Vir- 
ginians under Captain Neville took possession, and held it until they 
were superseded by the Continentals under Brigadier-General Hand. 
Hand was in turn succeeded by Brigadier-Generals Lochlan and Mc- 
intosh, and he by Colonel Daniel Brodhead,* whom we find in com- 
mand early in 1779. It was during this year, while Brodhead was in 
command of the Western Department, with his headquarters at Fort 
Pitt, that the campaign was planned and prosecuted against the Indians 
of the Upper Allegheny. General Washington, as it has been stated, 
desired that the expedition sent north from Pittsburg should cooperate 
with the expedition from the east under Sullivan. With this object in 
view, he directed Colonel Rawlings to march with three companies 
from Fort Frederick in Maryland to Pittsburg. He also directed 
Colonel Brodhead, upon his arrival there, to increase Rawlings' force to 
one hundred men, and send them up the river to Kittanning, and there 
throw up a stockade fort for the security of convoys ; and when com- 
pleted, to leave a small garrison, proceed still further up the river 
to Venango, and there establish another post for the same purpose ; 
and to direct Colonel Gibson,' of the Seventh Virginia Regiment, 
who was stationed at Tuscarawas, to hold himself in readiness to join 
the forces at Pittsburg. Also to prepare water craft and engage good 
guides, " who know the way from the head of navigation of the Alle- 
gheny to the nearest Indian towns, and to Niagara.*' Also to report 
by express " when he would be ready to begin his movement ; when 
he would be at Kittanning, Venango, and the head of navigation, 
and how far it would be to the nearest Indian towns, and to Niagara ; " 
and to keep all a profound secret until the proper time should arrive. 
He also gave Colonel Brodhead careful directions how in the mean- 
time to pacify the Western Indians, so that they would not interfere 
with his success. Notwithstanding these careful plans, further consid- 
eration induced Washington a month later to relinquish the idea of 
concert of action between the two expeditions. The difficulty of pro- 
viding supplies in time, want of information of the route and country 
up the Allegheny, and between that river and the Indian settlements 
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on the Genesee, and consequently the uncertainty of cooperation to 
advantage, were his principal reasons for abandoning the original plan- 
He, however, directed Colonel Brodhead to make preparation, and, as 
soon as it was in his power, to chastise the Indians by an expedition into 
their country ; also to make inquiries with a view to an attempt ag^nst 
Detroit. An enterprise against that post, whence marauding par* 
ties of British and Indians had proceeded against the extreme western 
settlements, had been a favorite scheme with Colonel Brodhead's pre- 
decessor, Colonel Mcintosh, as it afterwards became with Brodhead 
himself. 

The Government had been able to place at the disposal of Colonel 
Brodhead only a dispersed and feeble force, by which to protect the 
wide borders of Pennsylvania against the cruelties of the Indians. On 
the 15th of April his regiment, the Eighth Pennsylvania, was much 
scattered. Besides a portion at Fort Pitt, there were one hundred men 
at Fort Laurens on the Tuscarawa, twenty-five at Wheeling, Virginia,, 
twenty-five at Holliday's Cove, some at Fort Mcintosh in Beaver 
County, some employed as artificers, and some as boatmen and wag- 
oners. Colonel Brodhead was energetic, active, and ambitious to 
serve his country, but he found his duties arduous and disagreeable. 
The population of this thinly settled frontier, from which he was to 
draw recruits and obtain supplies, harassed by incursions of the 
Indians, and wearied by the long continuance of the war, were in a 
destitute condition ; and it was with the greatest difficulty that he could 
keep his soldiers clad and fed. Yet during the summer of 1779 he 
made vigorous preparations to strike a blow that would prove a diver- 
sion in favor of General Sullivan. Profiting by the suggestions of 
Washington, made when cooperation between the two expeditions was 
contemplated, he commenced constructing canoes and batteaux at Fort 
Pitt and at other posts. He had as many as one hundred and fifty boat- 
builders employed at one time. On the 31st of July he had about sixty 
boats nearly finished. Some of the canoes made of poplar would carry 
two tons. About the middle of June Lieutenant-Colonel Bayard, by 
his command, commenced the construction of a fort at Kittanning, 
which was completed during the last of July, and called Fort Arm- 
strong, in commemoration of the exploit of Colonel John Armstrong in 
September, 1756, when he surprised and burned the old Indian town of 
Cattauyan, which then stood there, killing thirty or forty of its Indian 
defenders, including their resolute chief. Captain Jacobs. Hugh 
Mercer, afterwards a distinguished American General, who fell at the 
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battle of Princeton, accompanied Armstrong on this expedition. Col- 
onel Brodhead exerted himself also to secure the friendship of the 
Delawares, and to excite them to war against the Six Nations. He 
secured the adhesion of Killbuck and other warriors, and also that of 
the young Delaware Chief Nanoland, who subsequently distinguished 
himself on several occasions. While making preparations for the cam- 
paign, early in the summer, he received private intelligence that Butler 
and two hundred Rangers and a number of Indians designed making 
an attack upon the frontier, west of Laurel Hills, when the strawberries 
should become ripe ; and during all the spring and summer prowling 
parties of Indians committed murders in Western Pennsylvania,. 
These dangers required constant vigilance upon the part of Colonel 
Brodhead, and obliged him to keep parties of Rangers traversing the 
wilderness to protect the inhabitants. In June Lieutenant Hardian, a 
brave partizan officer, who had often distinguished himself, was sent 
with eleven men, skilled in the warfare of the border, towards the 
Seneca country. Lieutenant Peterson and Ensigns Morrison and Wood 
led other parties towards the Indian towns. In June three men,, 
who had been sent to reconnoitre in the Seneca country, returning 
from Venango, were pursued by a party of Indian warriors some dis- 
tance below Kittanning, and narrowly escaped. These Indians pro* 
ceeded to the Sewickly settlement, on their way killed a soldier^ 
and upon their arrival there, a woman and four children, and took two 
others captives. Captain Brady,' who, with twenty men and the young 
Delaware Chief Nanoland, was on his way towards the Seneca country, 
fell in with seven of these Indians about fifteen miles above Kittanning, 
at a point on the river now well known as Brady's Bend. Brady 
attacked them at the break of day, killed their captain and mortally 
wounded the most of them, but the Indians staunched their wounds so 
that they could not be traced, and the greater number succeeded in 
escaping into a remarkable thicket lying at hand. In the language of 
Colonel Brodhead in a letter to Washington, " Brady retook six horses, 
two prisoners, the scalps, and all the plunder, which was considerable ; 
and took six guns, and every thing else the Indians had, except their 
breech clouts." The young Delaware Chief Nanoland greatly dis- 
tinguished himself on this occasion. 

Brodhead fixed the early part of August as the time for his move- 
ment against the Indians, for the reason that it would then be between 
harvest and seeding, when he could expect volunteers from the country. 
It would also be before the corn of the Indians could ripen and be car- 
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ried away by them ; and for the further reason, that the term of service 
of two hundred of his men would expire on the loth of the succeeding^ 
month. The movement which he contemplated he intended as a di- 
version in favor of Sullivan, and also to cause as great destruction of 
Indian towns and fields as possible. This obviously could best be 
effected in the region around the headwaters of the Allegheny, On 
the 17th of July he addressed a letter to Colonels Lochry, Shepherd, 
Stephenson and Evans, Lieutenants of the counties of Westmoreland, 
Ohio, Yoghagania and Monongahela, to engage as many volunteers as 
possible for two or three weeks' service. He promised to well treat 
and pay them, and give them an equal share of the plunder. In this 
letter he fixed the 5th day of August as the time to rendezvous at 
headquarters for the excursion. He directed Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bayard, who was in command at Fort Armstrong, and the com- 
mandants in other localities to forward troops to headquarters. Being 
nearly ready for his march, he on the 6th of August dispatched two 
soldiers with a letter to General Sullivan. This letter in a few words 
fully expresses the purposes of the expedition. It is as follows : 

Head Quarters, Pittsburgh, August 6th, 1779. 
Dear General — 

I have obtained leave from his Excellency, the Commander in Chief, to under- 
take an expedition against the Seneca Towns, on the waters of the Allegheny ; 
and he has directed me to open a correspondence with you, in order that our 
movements might operate in favor of each other. I shall be very happy in such a 
correspondence (if it can be effected without too great a loss of Messengers), and 
an opportunity of favoring your designs against the enemy, but fear this will not 
reach you in time to form a useful cooperation. 

I have every thing in readiness, and am only waiting for the garrison of Fort 
Laurens to come in. If no unforseen impediment happens, I shall set out for 
Canawago in three or four days, and expect to reach it about the 20th inst. I do 
not intend to stop there, but expect to proceed nearer to the route I am informed 
you are going, and will endeavor to write you again. I have twelve Delaware 
warriors ready, and have the promise of a number more. The Cherokee Chiefs 
have entered into Articles of Confederation here, and received from my hand the 
war-belt and tomahawks. 

Should you have a little leisure, you will greatly oblige me with a long letter; 
I have but little news. The Indians sometimes take a scalp from us, but my light 
parties, which I dress and paint like Indians, have retaliated in several instances. 
They have destroyed one whole party of Munseys except two, and they went 
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home wounded and quite naked. I think they are willing by this time to make 
peace, but I hope it will not be granted them until they are sufficiently drubbed 
for their iniquities. 

With the most perfect regard, and esteem, I have the honor to be, General, 
your most obed't h'ble Serv't, Daniel Brodhead, 

Col. Commanding W. D. 

We have not the names of the messengers sent upon this difficult 
and perilous duty, through the wilds of Western Pennsylvania, over 
rivers and mountains, between Pittsburg and the Tioga. They reached 
their destination in safety however, and delivered the letter to General 
Sullivan ; and he from Catherinestown, at the head of Seneca Lake, 
wrote a reply, which these adventurous men bore back through the wil- 
derness, and delivered to Colonel Brodhead in September at Pittsburg 
a few days after his return from the expedition. 

The march was delayed until the nth of August. On that day, at 
the head of six hundred and five men, rank and file, including militia 
and volunteers, and with one month's provisions, Brodhead set out 
from Pittsburg. The expedition proceeded up the river, partly by 
water and partly by land. It passed the Kiskeminitas and Crooked 
Creek, and forty-five miles above Pittsburg, Fort Armstrong, where 
now stands, in the midst of an iron and coal country, the thriving town 
of Kittanning. Here a garrison had been retained, but Colonel Brod- 
head moved forward without delay, fifteen miles farther, to the mouth 
of the Mahoning, a tributary of the Allegheny from the east, at the 
mouth of which was situated an Indian village. At this place, after a 
detention of four days by excessive rains and the straying of some 
cattle, the stores were loaded upon pack-horses, and the expedition pro- 
ceeedcd wholly by land. For miles above the Mahoning the Alle- 
gheny is circuitous and crooked; to avoid following its winding 
course, and to shorten his march, Colonel Brodhead chose a blind 
and rugged path, that led more directly to the Indian country of the 
Upper Allegheny, by the way of the Indian town, called Goshgoshunk, 
upon the river, near the mouth of its tributary, the Tionesta. His 
march through the forests of Clarion and Venango counties was beset 
with many difficulties. Thorns, thick underwood and fallen timber 
obstructed his way. The obscure wilderness path that he followed 
led up steep ascents, and over ranges of lofty hills, from the crests of 
which extended and magnificent views were to be had of the wild 
mountainous regions of Western Pennsylvania. Again the path would 
descend into 'some gloomy valley, where the sunlight scarcely pene- 
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trated, and was traversed by the Red Bank, the Clarion, or some 
dark rolling tributary. At Goshgoshunk the path crossed the Alle- 
gheny. Here had been three Munsey villages, where Rev. David 
Zeisberger, a Moravian missionary, commenced in 1767 to teach the 
Indians. He and his coadjutor, Br. Gotlob Senseman, daily preached 
the Gospel to their red hearers, who came with faces painted black and 
Vermillion, and with heads decorated with fox-tails and feathers, in 
great numbers to listen. The missionaries brought with them several 
Moravian families, built a block-house, and established a regular mis- 
sion there. Among the Indians, the magicians and old women violently 
opposed the Moravians. " They avered that the com was blasted ; the 
deer and game began to retire from the woods ; no chestnuts and 
bilberrys would grow, because the missionaries preached a strange doc- 
trine, and the Indians were changing in their way of life ; *' and Zies- 
berger was compelled to remove, fifteen miles farther up the river, to 
Lawanakana, near Hickory Town, where he gathered around him a 
little settlement, built a .chapel, and placed in it a bell, the first ever 
heard in Venango county ; and he here for two years prosecuted his 
holy purpose. 

The expedition of Brodhead crossed the river at Goshgoshunk, 
and pursued its march along the western shore. High hills — spurs of 
the Allegheny mountains — bordered one side of the way, and the clear 
waters of the river flowed on the other. Yet the route at this place 
was even more difficult and perilous than that through the forests of 
Clarion county. Beetling cliffs pressed close to the river's side, leaving 
a passage much of the way no wider than an Indian trail, through 
which he was compelled to march. It was in one of these dangerous 
defiles that his advanced guard, consisting of fifteen white men and 
eight Delaware Indians, under Lieutenant Hardian, saw thirty or forty 
Indian warriors descending the river in seven canoes. The Indians at 
the same time discovered the troops, and immediately landed, stripped 
off their shirts, and prepared for action. Lieutenant Hardian disposed 
his men in a semi-circular form, and they, with tomahawk in hand, 
began the attack with such courage and vigor that the Indians soon 
gave way and fled ; part, plunging into the water, escaped across the 
river, and the remainder, favored by the thick bushes, secured safety on 
land. The main body of the troops, with the exception of one column 
and flankers, were at the time in a narrow pass between the river and a 
high precipice. The troops had great confidence in Colonel Brod- 
head, and he was consequently able to quickly prepare his men for 
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action, which being done, he passed to the front in season to see the 
Indians retreating across the river. Of the Indians in this engagement, 
six or seven were killed, their bodies left upon the field ; sev- 
eral also were wounded. The canoes of the Indians and their contents, 
which included clothing and guns, fell into the hands of Colonel Brod- 
head. Of his force, three men only were slightly wounded, one of 
whom was the Delaware Indian, Nanoland. The celebrated scout, Jon- 
athan Zane,* was also one of the wounded. This encounter probably 
occurred near Thompson's Island in Warren county, five miles below 
the mouth of the Broken Straw. Colonel Thomas Proctor in 1791 
journeyed from Philadelphia upon a mission to the Western Indians to 
persuade them to peace. On his way he visited the Allegheny River, 
and was there joined by Cornplanter with a fleet of thirty canoes. On 
the nth of April they arrived at an old Indian settlement called Hogs- 
town (undoubtedly Goshgoshunk), and afterwards proceeded up the 
river to Hickory Town (Lawanakana), On the 13th of April they set 
out from Hickory Town, and ascended the Allegheny ten miles to Log 
Trap Creek. Colonel Proctor states in his journal that he, the next day, 
the 14th, " Proceeded up the river to-day, took up our encampment 
near the mouth of Casyoudang Creek, it being the place where Colonel 
Brodhead in 1779 had fought against the savages, and in which action 
Joseph Nicholson, his interpreter, was wounded." 

The day after this affair Brodhead resumed his march, and arrived 
in the morning at the Indian town of Buckaloons, just below the mouth 
of the Broken Straw. The Indians were driven from the village, and 
retreated to the hills in its rear.* A breastwork of felled timber and 
fascines was thrown up. The remains of this stockade were plainly to 
be seen a few years ago. It was situated about one-half mile above the 
mouth of the Broken Straw, on the west side of the road from Irvinton 
to Warren, upon a high bluff by the Allegheny, and commanded an 
extensive view up and down the river. A captain and garrison of 
forty men were left to guard the baggage and stores, and the troops 
immediately marched to Conawago, the Seneca town that stood 
where the thriving village of Warren is now situated. Conawago they 
found had been deserted for about eighteen months. Brodhead, it is 
said, sent a force several miles up the Conawago, and found deserted 
villages there. 

The country around the headwaters of the Allegheny, and much of 
western New York, was then a region unexplored by white men. 
Undoubtedly there were with this expedition most experienced hunters 
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and bordermcn ; yet no one was sufficiently familiar with the country 
above the mouth of the Conawago to guide the expedition directly 
to the upper Seneca towns, which were the most important settlements 
upon the river. This led to much uneasiness upon the part of the 
troops. Colonel Brodhead, however, promptly ordered the force to 
proceed upon an Indian path that appeared to have been for some time 
used. The expedition advanced by this route up the right or west bank 
of the river with the utmost dispatch. After a march of twenty miles, 
without discovering other signs of Indian occupation or presence than 
a few tracks of their scouts, upon arriving at the crest of a high hill, 
they saw the sparkling waters of the Allegheny glistening beneath 
them, and along either side of the winding river the broad and luxuriant 
cornfields of the Indians. A little after, on descending the hill, they 
came in sight of their towns, which had just been deserted. These 
Indian villages and cultivated fields were situated above the modem 
village of Kinjua, along the Allegheny for a distance of about eight 
miles, their northern limit being not far from the boundary line between 
the States of New York and Pennsylvania. Colonel Brodhead esti- 
mated that there were in these Indian villages as many as one hundred 
and thirty unusually large houses ; some of them sufficient to accom- 
modate three or four Indian families. Here was seen the natural 
superiority of the Six Nations over the other Indian races in the 
advance in civilization that they had made in this isolated region, 
far away from civilizing influences. Their houses were substantial; 
some of them constructed of logs, a part of round and others of square 
timber, while others were frame buildings. Around them were exten- 
sive and highly cultivated fields of grain and vegetables. Colonel 
Brodhead declared that he never saw finer com than in these fields, 
although it stood much thicker than white farmers plant this grain. 
From the great quantity of com that was here in the ground, and the 
number of new houses built and building. Colonel Brodhead inferred 
that the whole of the Seneca and Munsey nations contemplated settling 
here. At the approach of the advanced guard to the first of these vil- 
lages, the Indians fled, leaving several packs of deer-skins. Upon the 
arrival of the main body of the troops, the work of destruction was 
commenced, and continued for three whole days without the least 
interruption from the Indians, they having retreated to the woods for 
safety. Eight towns, deserted by their inhabitants, were first set in 
flames ; the com was next cut down and piled into heaps ; over five hun* 
dred acres, at the least estimate, were destroyed. Three thousand 
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dollars worth of plunder was taken, which Colonel Brodhead ordered 
sold for the benefit of the troops. At the Upper Seneca town was 
found a painted war-post or pagod, clothed in dog-skins, which was 
committed to the river. This place was called Youghroonwago. 

Colonel Broadhead makes no mention of having advanced beyond 
these Indian towns. Mrs. Mary Jemmison, who is usually accurate, 
states in her narrative that he ascended to Olean Point, destroying all 
the Indian villages on the Allegheny Riven In Cattaraugus county 
there was at this time, at the mouth of Cold Spring Creek, the village 
of Che-na-shun-ga-tan ; at the mouth of Little Valley Creek, the village 
of Buck-tooth ; at the mouth of Great Valley Creek, Killbuck's-town ; 
and in the town of Carrollton, Tu-ne-nu-gwan — all of which were 
destroyed, if any detachment of Colonel Brodhead's command reached 
Olean Point. The latter place is situated upon the Allegheny River, 
in the southeast part of Cattaraugus county, New York, and is distant 
less than thirty miles from Canadea, an Indian town on the Genesee 
River, and less than sixty miles from the larger Indian towns destroyed 
by General Sullivan. 

Brodhead's expedition was in advance of that of Sullivan. About 
the time the former was completing the destruction of the Seneca towns 
on the Allegheny, the latter, having been joined by the troops of Gen- 
eral Clinton, was more than one hundred miles to the east, contesting 
the battle of Newton with the forces of Brant and Butler at Elmira ; 
and it was not until two weeks later that Sullivan had reached the heart 
of the Seneca country on the Genesee River, and entered upon the 
destruction of the Indian towns and the corn and orchards. This early 
movement upon the part of Brodhead undoubtedly served to divert 
the attention and distract the efforts of the Indians, and to aid Sullivan 
in his campaign. Brodhead could, it is probable, have easily united his 
forces or a larger body of men to those of General Sullivan, by pursuing 
the Indian trail along the Allegheny to Olean, and thence to Canadea 
and along the Genesee, to join with him in a movement upon Fort Ni- 
agara. Indeed, Brodhead wrote to General Sullivan, October 10, 1779, 
that he should have marched to Genesee, if he had not been disap- 
pointed in getting a sufficient number of shoes for his men. 

Having completed the work of destruction at the upper Indian 
towns, the Americans began their return. On their way they consigned 
to the flames Conawago and Buckaloons. The route chosen for their 
return march was the Venango road. According to a private letter 
they crossed Oil Creek several times. Their attention was there 
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attracted to the inflammable oil issuing from the bottom and sides of its 
channels, and from the adjacent springs, which they thought resembled 
British oil. The Massachusetts Magazine, published in the succeeding 
year, 1780, referring to this expedition, states that, in the northern part 
of Pennsylvania, " there is a Creek called Oil Creek which empties 
into the Allegheny River. It issues from a spring, on the top of which 
floats an oil similar to that called Barbadoes tar, and from which one 
may gather several gallons a day. The troops sent to guard the West- 
ern posts halted at this spring, collected some of this oil, and bathed 
their joints with it. This gave them great relief from the rheumatism 
with which they were afflicted. The water, of which the troops drank 
freely, operated as a gentle purge." * 

Leaving Oil Creek, they arrived at French Creek, formerly known as 
Riviere Aux Boeufs, The French first built a fort below its mouth, 
which they named Machault^ after the French Minister of Marine. 
There Washington, when on his journey to Le Boeuf^ in December, 
1753, had an interview with the celebrated Captain Jancaire. The 
English afterward built a fort a little higher up, which was called 
Fort Venango. About eight years after Brodhead's expedition a fort 
was built by the United States upon the south bank of the creek, about 
one-half mile from its mouth, which was called Franklin, and from which 
the present town derives its name. Leaving Venango, Brodhead 
ascended French Creek. The Indian path extended up its eastern side 
to the site of Meadville, where it crossed the stream. General Wash- 
ington had followed it twenty-six years before, when on his journey to 
Le Boeuf. About twenty miles from Venango, as. estimated by Brod- 
head, he came to the Indian village of Maghinquechahocking, which 
was composed of thirty-five large houses. This town he burned. The dis- 
tance from Venango indicated by Brodhead, would fix its site not far from 
the mouth of Coneant Creek, the outlet of Coneant Lake, and about seven 
miles below Meadville, upon the rich and level lands at the conflu- 
ence of the two streams ; owing to the difficulty of accurately determin- 
ing distances in the wilderness, Brodhead*s estimate may not perhaps 
be reliable. Of these fertile flats, and of those about Meadville, a portion 
was undoubtedly devoted by the Indians to the raising of corn ; but 
substantial evidences of the precise location of this village have long since 
disappeared. Yet when the canal, at the point where it leaves the aque- 
duct over French Creek, near Meadville, was being constructed, there 
was found an Indian burial ground, and various Indian implements, 
among which very much corroded cooking utensils of brass. In 
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the graves, besides human bones, were also found corroded copper 
ornaments, and it may be, that at or near where these relics were 
found, this ill-starred Indian village stood. With the destruction of 
Maghinquechahocking, the objects of this expedition were accom- 
plished, and Brodhead resumed his return march through the wil- 
derness. It is related, that on this march, a young man named John 
Ward, was badly injured in Butler County, by a horse falling upon 
a rock in a creek; hence the name, Slippery Rock, in that county. 
This was probably the most serious injury received by any one of the 
force during the expedition. Colonel Brodhead arrived at Fort Pitt 
on the 14th of September. 

The campaign thus terminated was successful throughout. It was 
prosecuted with promptness and dispatch ; and completely and thor- 
oughly accomplished all of its objects, without the slightest mishap. In 
thirty-three days over three hundred miles were traversed, many 
Indian towns destroyed, and fields devastated, without the loss of a 
single man or beast ; one hundred and sixty-five cabins were destroyed, 
one hundred and thirty of which were deserted upon the approach of the 
troops ; the most of them were sufficiently large to accommodate three 
or four Indian families. The extensive mountain region, and the tangled 
forests which had to be traversed in order to reach the villages of the 
hostile Indians, had been regarded by them as impenetrable, and as a 
sufficient barrier for their protection.' 

The enterprise and resolution of Colonel Brodhead, and the enthu- 
siasm, perseverance and endurance of his officers and men, enabled 
him to overcome all obstacles. Considering the small force engaged 
in this expedition, and its considerable results, it was more beneficial 
than the costly expedition that proceeded from the east under Sulli- 
van. The conduct of all engaged in Colonel Brodhead's campaign 
was evidently regarded as most creditable. The thanks of Congress 
was voted to him for executing the expedition; and by General 
Washington, as appears by the following extract from General Orders, 
issued from his headquarters at More's House, October 18, 1779, to his 
army at West Point: "The activity, perseverance, and firmness, 
which marked the conduct of Colonel Brodhead, and that of all the 
officers and men of every description in this expedition, do them 
great honor, and their services entitle them to the thanks, and to this 
testimonial of the General's Acknowledgement." 

Brodhead believed that the destruction of the towns and fields of 
the Indians would fill them with consternation, and promote the safety 
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of the frontier. It had that immediate effect, to some extent, for on his 
return to Pittsburg, he found distant tribes ready to form friendly 
treaties with him. The chiefs of the Delawares were there. The 
principal chiefs of the Hurons and Wyandots were also there ; and sooa 
after came the King of the Maquichee branch of the Shawneese. They 
had been less hostile towards the United States than the remainder of 
that nation. On the 17th of September, a council was held with them, 
Doonyoutat, the Wyandot Chief, delivered a formal speech, presenting 
many belts of wampum, according to the Indian style. He professed friend- 
ship towards the United States, and promised to deliver up the prisoners 
that were in the hands of his nation ; and he promised that his people 
would assist the English no more. The Delawares (with the exception 
of the Munceys) were at peace with the United States, and several of their 
warriors had accompanied Colonel Brodhead in his recent expedition. 
They on this occasion pleaded the cause of the Maquichee clan of the 
Shawneese, whom they called their grandchildren. Kelleleman, Killbuck, 
and another Delaware chief, were the speakers. The speeches of these 
orators have been preserved, and are fair specimens of Indian oratory. 
Colonel Brodhead replied to their addresses according to the 
Indian form, but expressed himself with great independence. He 
plainly told them that fair promises would not do ; that they must give 
a practical exhibition of their friendship ; that they must deliver up 
their prisoners ; kill, scalp, and take as many English, or their Indian 
allies, as they had before Americans ; and on all occasions join the latter 
against their enemies. Peace was made on this basis. Hostages were, 
however, required from the Wyandots, to insure the faithful perform- 
ance of its terms. 

The consequences which followed these expeditions were most disas- 
trous to the Six Nations. They were superior to all the other Indian 
nations. None but they had what might be called a government. The 
people of this confederacy was advanced in civilization far beyond what 
had been generally understood. They lived by the cultivation of the 
soil, as well as the chase. They resided in permanent villages com- 
posed of comfortable houses, some of which were painted and even 
well furnished. At Kanandaigua, General Sullivan " found twenty- 
three elegant houses, mostly framed, and in general large." "The 
town of Genesee contained one hundred and twenty-eight houses, mostly 
large and very elegant. It was beautifully situated, almost encircled 
with a clear flat, extending a number of miles ; over which extensive 
fields of corn were waving, together with exery kind of vegetable that 
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could be conceived." Besides gardens and cultivated fields they had 
extensive orchards of apples, pears, and even peaches. One destroyed 
by Sullivan contained one thousand five hundred trees. As this people 
had learned to enjoy the comforts and conveniences of civilization, the 
calamity which had now befallen them seemed the greater. The 
winter of 1779 and 1780, was remarkably long and bitter. The cold 
was the most intense ever known in this country. Washington's army 
suffered at Morristown as severely as it suffered at Valley Forge two 
winters previously. New York harbor was frozen so firmly that the 
heaviest cannon were wheeled over from Staten Island on the ice. In 
western New York the snow fell to a depth of five feet. The game, 
upon which the Indians partly subsisted, perished in great numbers, 
and when the snow, in the spring, disappeared, multitudes of deer 
and other animals were found dead in the woods. Even in the latitude 
of Pittsburg the winter was very severe. Colonel Brodhead, in a 
letter from Pittsburg, dated February nth, 1780, wrote to General 
Washington : " Such a deep snow, and such ice has not been known at 
this place in the memory of the eldest natives; deer and turkies die by 
hundreds for want of food. The snow on the Allegheny and Laurel 
Hills is four feet deep." 

Their villages and the products of their fields having been de- 
stro3''ed as the harvests were ripening, and the previous year's crops 
exhausted, the Indians were without shelter and food. Great numbers 
of them perished during the winter from starvation and cold. These 
calamities fell heaviest upon the women and children. To escape gen- 
eral destruction the Indians fled to Fort Niagara for shelter and relief. 
There, to add to their desolation, a fatal disease, induced by the unusual 
exposure they had suffered, swept them off in great numbers. The 
Delaware chief Killbuck wrote to Colonel Brodhead from Salem on 
the Muskingham, June 7th, 1780, that, "some days ago one man and an 
old woman came from Niagara who acquaint me that last winter three 
hundred Indians died at that place of the flux." 

As the Indians had freely shed their blood during the war, and now 
had suffered almost annihilation for their faithful adherence to the cause 
of the King, the British authorities could not without gross ingratitude 
omit to provide for their relief. Large numbers had gathered around 
the Fort and along the River Niagara, and during the winter fed from 
the British stores. To relieve themselves of this burden, the British 
Government encouraged the Indians to establish themselves at con- 
venient places, and obtain support by cultivating land. In May or June, 
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1780, they first permanently established themselves upon Buffalo Creek, 
near Buffalo, and in 1780 and 1781 a portion made the first settlement 
upon the Tonawanda and Cattaraugus Creeks, while others settled 
along the Genesee and Allegheny Rivers. 

The British officers also incited the Indian warriors, who, exasper- 
ated and smarting under the chastisement administered by Sullivan 
and Brodhead, were assembled at Niagara in great numbers, to make 
warlike excursions along the borders. Seldom less than five hundred 
warriors were on service at one time. Guy Johnson wrote to Lord 
Germain from Niagara, July 26th, 1780, that " the Oneidas have joined 
the British, and that the remainder of the Indians with the Rebels 
will soon join the British, and thereby lay open the Rebel frontier 
near the Mohawk River." "The number of killed and prisoners 
(Americans) amounted early in June to one hundred and fifty-six, 
and is now enlarged." "The number of men of the Six Nations 
(exclusive of their people southward) is about one thousand six hun- 
dred; above one thousand two hundred are warriors, and of the 
latter eight hundred and thirty-five are now on the service on the 
frontier." Accompanied by British officers, these warriors committed 
cruelties along the frontier until the close of the war. They destroyed 
the towns of the friendly Oneidas. They invaded and overrun the 
valley of the Mohawk, and made frequent descents upon the settle- 
ments along the borders of New York and Pennsylvania. 

The English Government, in the Treaty of Peace that closed the 
Revolution, required no stipulation in favor of the Indians, to the great 
indignation and disappointment of these allies. Yet a portion of them, 
including Brandt and Red Jacket, subservient to British interests, favor- 
ed confederating with the North Western Indians in the war against 
the United States that afterwards followed. Complanter, and other 
influential chiefs, saw, however, the folly of contending against the 
growing States, and gave wiser counsels in favor of peace. In a treaty 
held at Fort Stanwix, in October, 1784, peace was made with the United 
States. About this time the British Government granted to the 
Mohawks a tract of beautiful land along the Ouise or Grand River, in 
Upper Canada. The other nations of the Confederacy afterwards 
resided upon lands set apart for them in the State of New York, por- 
tions of which, at different times, they subsequently ceded to that State, 
until there only remained to them the present diminished reservation. 
Allegheny, the name of the river upon which their remaining lands 
mostly lie, has the same signification in the Delaware tongue that Ohio has 
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in the Seneca, and means Fair or Beautiful Water. The Allegheny is 
indeed a beautiful river; its waters, supplied by mountain streams, are 
remarkably pure and limpid. They flow uninterrupted by falls over a 
bed of polished pebbles, free from rocks, in winding course, through 
scenery of most varied character; at times rough and rugged, but 
more often picturesque and beautiful. Above Warren the border- 
ing hills along its course rise in wild confusion, and are covered with 
dense forests. The dark green of the pines and hemlocks contrasts 
strikingly with the light verdure of the maples. The smooth flowing 
current of the river now glides along the shadow of a lofty headland, now 
washes the pebbles of some gently sloping shore, and wild flowers 
bloom everywhere along the banks. In this romantic region the Indian 
towns are situated for thirty miles along the river. Commencing just 
above the northern boundary of Pennsylvania lies their principal reserva- 
tion. The Seneca-Abcel, the clan who were under the immediate 
control of the able and just Complanter, settled in Pennsylvania a little 
south of its northern boundary, in the very region invaded by Colonel 
Brodhead. Complanter made his residence, at the close of his life, four 
miles below the State line, and five miles above Kinjua, near the center of 
a Seneca village, built upon the site of the upper Indian towns destroyed 
by Brodhead, which he called Jennesedaga, meaning Burnt Houses. 
Another tract of land, consisting of about five hundred acres, which 
includes the celebrated Oil Springs at the mouth of Oil Creek, 
was granted to Complanter by the State of Pennsylvania about 
1792. 

With the Independence of the States the prestige of the Six Nations 
departed. Their government was as perfect a Federal Republic as human 
ingenuity could devise. The independence of each State was absolute, and 
yet they were bound together as a Confederacy by the strongest of bonds. 
Each of these States, or little nations, was divided into tribes ; a near 
family relationship was supposed to exist between the people of a tribe 
of one nation and those of the corresponding tribe of others having the 
same name ; and thus the strong tie by which consanguinity links man 
together, was adroitly used to bind these nations into one. No maxim 
of enlightened statecraft was ever more skillfully used to attach a people 
to their country than was this device by them. But the obliteration of 
political and territorial lines, the mingling and scattering of tribes, 
extinguished the life of the Confederacy. The breaking up of their 
ancient seats along the romantic waters of central New York, broke 
also the haughty spirit of this nation. May we not regret the necessity 
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that compelled the overthrow of a people so vigorous, barbarians though 
they were? King Hendricks, Brandt, Schenandoah, LiOgan, Farmer's 
Brother, Complanter and Red Jacket were nearly cotemporaneous 
personages. What civilized community can point to such a measure of 
intellectual force and physical energy as these forest statesmen present, 
even with all their savage obliquities and barbarous instincts ? 

OBED EDSON 

* Daniel Brodhead was bom at Marbletown, Ulster County, New York, in 1736. His great- 
grandf aiher, Daniel Brodhead, was a royalist, and Captain of Grenadiers in the reign of Charles II. 
He came with the expedition under Colonel Nichols in 1664, that captured the Netherlands (now 
New York) from the Dutch, and settled in Marbletown in 1665. His grandfather, Richard Brod- 
head, and his father, Daniel Brodhead, both resided in Marbletown, The latter, in 1736, removed 
to a place called Dansville, on Brodhead's Creek, near Stroudsberg, Monroe County, Pennsylvania. 
His sons became famous for their courage in conflicts with the Indians on the border. At the 
breaking out of the Revolution, Daniel Brodhead was elected a Lieutenant-Colonel, and subse- 
quently became Colonel of the Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment, which was first mustered for pay at 
King's Bridge, September 5th, 1776. He participated in the batUe of Long Island, and in other 
battles in which Washington's army was engaged. He was next given in command on the West 
Branch of the Susquehannah. March 5th, 1778, W^ashington appointed him to the command of 
the Western Department, which extended over the whole west from Detroit to Louisiana. While 
in command there, several important expeditions were planned and executed against the Indians. 
He hsld theofBce of Surveyor-General from November 3d, 1779, until April 23d, 178a He was 
twice married ; first to Elizabeth Depui, and subsequently to Mrs. Mifflin, widow of Governor 
Mifflin. He died at Milford, Pike County, Pennsylvania, November 15th, 1809, aged seventy- 
tliree years. His descendants and kinsmen are numerous, and among them are many who have 
filled honorable positions in civil life and in the army. Among them was John Romeyn Brodhead, 
the historian. Feeling a just pride in the good name of their gallant relative, they, in 1872, 
erected at Milford an appropriate monument to his memory. (See Turner's History of the 
Holland Purchasers, page 66 z.) 

' Colonel John Gibson was bom at Lancaster, Pa., in 1740. He entered the army at eighteen, 
after having obtained a good classical education. He served in the campaign against Fort Du Quesne, 
under General Forbes. He was subsequently captured by the Indians, and remained with them several 
years, becoming familiar with their language and customs. To him Logan addressed his celebrated 
speech. It is said that when murderously assaulted by Little Eagle, a chief of the Delawares, with 
one blow of his sword Colonel Gibson severed his head from his body, and became afterwards 
known as the Long Knife warrior. Gibson was in active service during the Revolution, in the east 
and west. He was second in command in Brodhead's expedition, and commanded at Pittsburg 
after Brodhead. He had at one time an unfortunate controversy with that officer. After the war 
he was a member of the Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania, a Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Allegheny County in that State, and Secretary of the Territory of Indiana. He died 
at Braddock's Field in 1822. He was a brave soldier and an honest man. 

'Captain Samuel Brady was bom at Shippensburgh, Pa., in 1758. He was at the seige of 
Boston, and a Lieutenant at the massacre of Paoli. He lost both his father and brother by the 
hands of the Indians ; and took an oath of vengeance against the race. Having been ordered to 
Pittsburg with the rest of his regiment under Colonel Brodhead, he had an opportunity to fulfill 
his vow. He was generally placed in command of the scouting parties sent into the Indian coun- 
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try from Fort Pitt ; and being an athletic, active, and courageous man, familiar with the woods and 
with Indian warfare, became the hero of many bold exploits in the northeastern part of the 
valley of the Ohio, and a serious trouble to his Indian foes. An account of his daring adventures 
and hair-breadth escapes would fill a volume, and has given his name permanently to many 
localities in Western Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

^Jonathan Zane was bom in Berkley County, Va. He was an experienced hunter ; a man of 
activity and resolution. He was familiar with the western wilderness, and acted as a pilot and scout 
in many expeditions against the Indians. He and John Sloven were appointed guides in Colonel 
Crawford's disastrous expedition. He was one of the best marksmen on the border. His skill with 
the rifle he displayed against the Indians with fatal effect in several instances. 

' Several days afterwards. Major Morrison, who subsequently became a distinguished citizen of 
Lexington, Ky., returned to this place to reconnoitre ; as he stooped to drink at the month of the 
•creek, a rifle ball splashed the water in his face. The fact was long afterwards confirmed to Dr. 
William A. Irvine, by one of Complanter's men. 

* The first notice we have of the oil springs, is contained in a letter written by the Franciscan 
Missionary, Joseph de Id Roche d^AlHon, in 1629 ; He gives the Indian name of the place, which he 
explains to mean, " There is plenty here." In view of the vast wealth extracted from the earth 
in this region during the later years, the name would seem to have been prophetic. His letter was 
printed in Sagard's *^Histoire du Canada,** Peter Kalm, in his " Travels in North America," pub- 
lished in 1772, refers to the oil springs ; and on a map in his book their exact location is given. 

^ Besides the principal towns, small settlements, saved from destruction by their insignificance, 
were also abandoned. At Bemus Point, a beautiful cape extending into Chautauqua Lake, the 
'earliest white settlers found remains of habitations, and traces of cultivation ; cleared fields where 
wild plum trees were growing ; ancient corn-hills, and even potatoes of the lady finger variety that 
liad been natarally propagated from year to year. At other points upon that lake, and along the 
Conawango, and in Western New York, that had been possessed by the Six Nations, were seca 
jnelancholy traces of the ruin which had befallen them. 

APPENDIX 



COLONEL BRODHEAD'S REPORT OF commissions accordingly, and the arrangement 

HIS EXPEDITION of the Pennsylvania line. 

From the Pennsylvania Packet or the General Advertiser, I also inclose the Talks of the Delawares^ 

Philadelphia, Tuesday, October 19. 1779 Wyondats, and the Maquichees tribe of the 

Pittsburgh. September 23, 1779. Shawnese, and I flatter myself that there is a 

^ir, great share of sincerity in their present profess- 

I am honored with your favour of the 30th of ions. 
last month. Since my last this frontier has enjoyed perfect 

I take the liberty to inclose you the copy of a tranquility, but the new settlement at Kentucke 

letter herewith sent to his Excellency the Com- has suffered greatly. 

mander-in-Chief, containing an account of the I have the honor to be, with the highest re* 

expedition I lately made against the Seneca and gard. Sir, 

Muncy nations, and wish the relation may give Your most obedient humble servant, 

you pleasure. Daniel Brodhead, 

I likewise send a return of the officers of the Col. Commanding W. D» 

6th P. Reg. with their respective claims to pro- Hon. Timothy Pickering, 
motion, and beg you to be pleased to send their President of the Board of War. 
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PitUbuisb, Sept. 16, 1779. 
Sir 

I retumed from the expedition against the 
Senecas and Muncy nations the 14th inst., and 
now do myself the honor to inform 70a how far 
I have succeeded in prosecuting it. 

I left this place the xxth of last month with 
605, rank and file, including the militia and vol- 
unteers, and one month's provisions (our all), 
which, except the live cattle, was transported by 
water, under the escort of 100 men, to a place 
called Mahoning, about fifteen miles above Fort 
Armstrong, where, after four days detention by 
excessive rains and the straying of some of the 
cattle, the stores were loaded on pack horses, and 
the troops proceeded on the march for Cono- 
wago on the path leading to Cushcushing. At 
ten miles this side the town, one of the advance 
giuirds, consisting of 15 white men (including 
the spies) and 8 Delaware Indians, under the 
command of Lieutenant Harding, of the eighth 
Pennsylvania regiment (whom I have before rec- 
ommended to your Excellency for his great 
bravery and skill as a partizan), discovered be- 
tween 30 or 40 warriors coming down the Alle- 
ghany river in seven canoes. 

These warriors havinglikewise discovered some 
of the troops, immediately landed, stripped of 
their shirts and prepared for action, and the 
advanced guard immediately began the attack. 
All the troops, except one column and flankers 
being in the narrows between the river and an 
high hill, were immediately prepared to receive 
the enemy. Which being done, I went forward 
to discover the enemy, and saw six of them re- 
treating over the river without arms; at the same 
time the rest ran away, leaving their canoes, 
blankets, shirts, provision and eight guns, be- 
sides five dead, and, by the signs of blood, sev- 
eral went off wounded ; only two of our men 
and one of the Delaware Indians (Nanowland) 
were wounded, and so slightly that they are 
already recovered and fit for action. 

The next morning the troops proceeded to 
Buckloons, where I ordered a small breastwork 
to be thrown up of felled timber and fascines. A 
Captain and 40 men were left to secure our 
baggage and stores, and the troops marched 
immediately to Conowago, which I found had 
been deserted about eighteen months past. 



Here the troops seemed much mortified, be> 
cause we had no person to serve as a guide to 
the upper towns, but I ordered them to proceed 
on a path which appeared to have been trav- 
elled on by the enemy some time past, and we 
continued marching on it about twenty miles 
before any discoveries were made, except a few 
tracks of their spies, but immediately after as- 
cending a high hill we discovered the Alleghany 
river and a number of corn-fields, and descend- 
ing, several towns which the enemy luid de- 
serted on the approach of the troops ; some 
of them fled just before the advance guard 
reached the town, and left several packs of 
deer skins. 

At the upper Seneca town we found a painted 
image or war-post, cloathed in dog-skin, and 
John Montour informed me this town was 
called Yoghroonwago. Besides this, we found 
several other towns, consisting on the whole of 
130 houses, some of which were large enough 
for the accommodation of three or four Indian 
families. The troops remained on the ground 
three whole da3rs, destroying the towns and corn- 
fields. I never saw finer com, although it was 
planted much thicker than is common with our 
farmers. 

The quantity of com and other vegetables 
destroyed at the several townsy from the best 
accounts I can collect from the officers employed 
to destroy it, must certainly exceed 500 acres, 
which is the lowest estimate, and the plunder 
taken is estimated at 3000 dollars. I have di- 
rected a sale to be made of it for the benefit of 
the troops, and hope it will meet your approba- 
tion. On my return I preferred the Venango 
road. The old towns of Conowago, Buckloons 
and Maghinquechahocking, about so miles above 
Venango, on French Creek, consisting of 35 
large houses, were likewise burnt. 

The greatest part of the Indian houses were 
greater than common, and were built of square 
and round logs and frame work. From the 
great quantity of com in the ground, and the 
number of new houses built and building, it ap- 
pears that the whole of the Seneca and Muncy 
nations intended to collect to this settlement, 
which extends about 8 miles on the Alleghany 
river between 170 and 200 miles from hence; 
the river at the upper town is little if any larger 
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than Kiskamanetes creek. It is remarkable 
that neither man nor beast has fallen into the 
enemy's hands on this expedition. I have a 
happy presage that the counties of Westmore- 
land, Bedford and Northumberland, if not the 
whole western frontiers, will experience the 
good effect of it. 

Too much praise cannot be given to both offi* 
cers and soldiers of every corps during the whole 
expedition ; their perseverance and seal during 
the whole march (through a country too inac- 
cessible to be described) can scarcely be equalled 
in history. 

On my return I found here the Chiefs of the 
Delawares, the principal Chief of the Hurons, 
and now King of the Maquichees tribe of Shaw- 
anese is likewise come to treat with me. 

The Wyandots and the Maquichees tribe of 
the Shawanese prombe very fair, and I have 
promised them peace provided they take as 
many prisoners and scalps from the enemy as 
they have done from us, and on every occasion 



join us against the enemies of America, which, 
they have engaged to do. 

The bearer, Capt. Mclntire, has some private 
as well as public business to transact at Phila- 
delphia. I have therefore directed him to pro- 
ceed to Head Quarters, and he will have the 
honor to wait on you with this letter. 

I have the honor to be, with the most perfect 
regard and esteem, 

Your Excellency's most obedient 

And humble servant, 

Daniel Broadhead. 

P. S. The Delaware Chiefs have just now 
called on me to build some block houses at 
Coochoking for the protection of their womea 
and children whilst they are out against the 
English and Mingoes, and I have agreed to send 
a detachment for that purpose, agreeable to the 
articles of Confederation. 

His Excellency General Washington. 

Published by order of Congress, 

Charles Thomas^ Secretary^ 



II 

LIST OF JOURNALS, NARRATIVES, ETC., OF THE WESTERN EXPEDITION — 1779 
Communicated by the Rev, David Crafty of Wyalusing^ Bradford County^ Penn, 

The following journals are those of officers who took part in the 
campaign. No period of the Revolutionary War was so fully described 
by contemporaneous writers : 

I. — Anonymous. Stops with September 12. Printed in Hill's New Hamp- 
shire Patriot, at Portsmouth, September 16, 1843. 
II. — Barton, William, Lieutenant in the Jersey Brigade. Covers the whole 
expedition. Published in the Transactions of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society, Vol. II. 
III. — Beatty, Erkuries, Major in Clinton's Brigade. Covers the whole campdgn* 
Original manuscript in the possession of New York Historical Society. 
IV. — Blake, Thomas, Lieutenant First New Hampshire Regiment. Covers the 
whole campaign. Published in Ridder's History of the First New 
Hampshire Regiment. 
V. — Campfield, Jabez, Surgeon in Spencer's Fifth New Jersey Regiment. 
Covers the whole compaign. Published in the Wyoming County (Pa.) 
Democrat, December, 1873 and January, 1874. 
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VI. — Dearborn, Henry, Lieutenant Colonel commanding Third New Hamp- 
shire Regiment. Covers the whole campaign. Original manuscript in 
possession of John S. Fogg of Boston, Mass. 
VII. — Elmer, Ebenezer, Surgeon in Maxwell's (Jersey) Brigade. Extends to 
August 13. Extracts from this journal were printed in the same 
volume with Barton's (No. 8). The entire original manuscript in the 
hands of Lyman C. Draper. 

VIII. — Fellows, Moses, Sergeant in the Third New Hampshire Regiment. Covers 
the whole campaign. Copy of original manuscript in the hands of A. 
Tiffany Norton of Lima, N. Y. 

IX. — Gookin, Daniel, New Hampshire Regiment. Ends September 5. 

Published in the N. E. Historical and Genealogical Register for 
January, 1862. 
X. — Grant, George, Sergeant-Major of the Third New Jersey Regiment. Covers 
the whole campaign. It was published in the Wyoming Republican, a 
weekly newspaper, by D. Lewis, at Kingston, Pa., dated July 16, 1834. 
XL — Grant, Thomas, ends abruptly September 25. Published in the Historical 

Magazine for August and September, 1862. 
XII. — Hardenburg, John L., Lieutenant in Second New York Regiment 
Covers the whole campaign. Original manuscript in the hands of 
Cayuga County (N. Y.) Historical Society. 

XIII. — Hubley, Adam, Colonel Eleventh Pennsylvania Regiment. Covers the 
period of the expedition. Printed in the Appendix to Miner's History 
of Wyoming. 

XIV. — Jenkins, John, a Lieutenant (afterwards Colonel) and guide in the expe- 
dition. Covers the whole period of the campaign. The original is in 
the hands of his grandson, Hon. Steuben Jenkins of Wyoming, Pa. 
XV. — Livermore, Daniel, Captain in the Third New Hampshire Regiment 
Published in the New Hampshire Historical Collections, Vol. VL, pp. 
308-335. Covers the campaign. 

XVI. — Machin, Thomas, Captain in Col. John Lamb's Regiment, (N. Y.) 
Artillery. Journal of a March from Fort Schuyler. Expedition 
against the Onondagas. April 17 to April 24, 1779. In the possession 
of John Austin Stevens. Published in the Magazine of American 
History (III., 688), November, 1879 {present number), 
XVII. — Newkirk, Charles, Captain in Van Cortlandt's Second New York Regi- 
ment. Covers the whole of the expedition. The original manuscript 
in the hands of Lyman C. Draper, Esq., of Madison, Wisconsin. This 
journal has passed for that of Captain Theodosius Fowler, and is 
quoted as such by Stone in the Life of Brant, by Campbell in Border 
Wars, and by O'Reilly in the History of Rochester. Further invest- 
igation shows it to have been that of Newkirk. 
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XVIII. — Norris, James, Major in the Third New Hampshire Regiment. Covers 
the whole expedition. Original manuscript in the possession of the 
Buffalo Historical Society, N. Y. Published in Vol. I, No. 7, of this 
publication (by Bigelow Brothers), July, 1879. 
XIX. — Rogers, William, D.D., Chaplain in Hand's Brigade. Extends to August 
29. Published with notes, etc., in the Rhode Island Historical Travels, 
No. 7, by Sidney S. Rider of Providence, R. I., 1879. 
XX. — Rogers, William, Quartermaster-Sergeant in Malcolm's N. Y. Regiment. 
Gives only dates, places and distances. The original manuscript is in 
the hands of his relative, B. L. Rogers, Newark, N. J. 
XXI. — Shute, Samuel, Lieutenant in Second New Jersey Regiment. Covers the 
whole campaign. Copy of original manuscript in the hands of Mr. 
Ballard, a relative, in Elmira. 
XXn. — ^Van Hovenberg, Rudolph, Lieutenant Second New York Regiment. 
Covers the whole campaign. The original manuscript in New York 
City. 
XXIIL— Webb, Nathaniel. A fragment published in the Elmira (N. Y.) Daily 
Republican, September 1 1, 1855. He was an officer in Van Cortlandt's 
Regiment. 

Berides this, the following were once in existence, but I have not 
been able to obtain any part of them : 

XXIV. — Hoops, Adam, Third Aid-de-Camp to General Sullivan. A copy of the 

Journal of William Pierce. 
XXV. — Newman, . Referred to by Mr. Miner, but supposed to have been 

burned when the office of the Record of the Times was burned, at 

Wilkesbarre, Pa., April 9, 1869. 
XXVI.— Pierce, William, First Aid-de-Camp to General Sullivan. 

The following narratives were written by those who themselves were 
participants in what they relate. Although of less historic value than 
the journals, they nevertheless shed light on several obscure points : 

I. — Davis, Nathan. Published in Historical Magazine, April, 1868. 
II. — Gano, Rev. John, Chaplain to Clinton's Brigade. Published in the Historical 

Magazine, November, 1861. 
in. — Salmon, John. Printed in the first edition of Seaver's Life of Mary Jemison. 
IV. — Van Campen, Moses. Published in Memoir to Congress for a pension. 
V. — ^Van Cortlandt, Colonel Philip, commandant of Second New York Regiment. 
Published in the Elmira Daily Advertiser, February 17, 1879. 
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On the 19th of October, 1781, Lord Cornwallis, with his entire army 
of near 10,000 men, surrendered to General Washington, When intel- 
ligence of this event reached the British Cabinet, the firmness of Lord 
North, the Minister, gave way, and he exclaimed, "All is lost ! '* This 
success caused most men to conclude that the subjugation of the colonies 
was impossible, and led to the acknowlegement of the independence of 
our country. 

In the December following, Arnold, with his family, sailed for 
England. In the expeditions which he commanded against Virginia 
and into Connecticut, he had accomplished all that was expected of him, 
had displayed energy and executive ability, had received the thanks of 
Sir Henry Clinton, but no opportunity had occurred for the exhibition 
of those brilliant exploits and feats of personal heroism, for which his 
career in the patriot army had been so distinguished. Independently 
of the reproach brought upon him by the affair at New London, he had 
not added anything to his military reputation. Indeed, he was so 
heavily handicapped while in the service of the King, as to make it very 
difficult for him to achieve anything great. It is not unlikely some 
distrust may have been felt towards him in some quarters among his 
new friends, though I discover no indication of it in the treatment of 
him by the British commander. Even if there had been no blot upon 
his record as an officer, as a colonist he would have labored under 
great disadvantage. 

Besides, it was well known at the British Headquarters that he was 
constantly exposed to dangers far greater and of a different character 
from those of any other officer. Hundreds of riflemen and sharp- 
shooters were on the watch to take his life. Heavy rewards for his 
capture, for his abduction had been offered, and if taken his execution 
would have been summary. He was therefore sent to England to 
confer with the Ministers upon the conduct of the war ; and he pre- 
pared to leave with little or no probability of ever returning. He was 
now to become an exile from his native land, probably forever. 

How painful this exile, with what shattered hopes, nay, almost 
despair, he left his home, the land of his glory, and of his disgrace, it is 
difficult to conceive. One must remember his ambition, his passionate 
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nature ; how he had struggled for fame ; how, when ill-treated, and 
deeply injured, carried away by his passions, he had listened to British 
emissaries, and yielding to to their specious arguments and persuasions, 
had at last staked every thing on the success of his treason, to appreci^ite 
the bitter feelings of self-reproach with which he sailed away from his 
home. It has been said, that the hardships he had endured and his 
exposure and wounds in battle, were the result, not of patriotism, but 
of ambition only ; but " Greater love hath no man than this : that a man 
lay down his life for his friend;" and it would be difficult to find 
stronger evidence of love of country than he had exhibited up to the 
time of his treason. 

Yet few, if any, among those he left behind would now remember, 

" That this poor victim of self-will 
Patriot no more, had once been patriot all." 

% 

It was impossible for him not to recall the day when, brought home 
from Saratoga, still weak and a cripple from unhealed wounds so honor- 
ably received, his native State went out to meet, welcome and honor 
him. He could not fail to remember when, returning to Philadelphia 
after having, by a heroism never surpassed, driven Tryon back to his 
ships. Congress replaced the horse riddled with bullets under him, with 
another completely caparisoned, and gave him the promotion so long 
and so unjustly withheld. Nor did he fail to recall how often he had 
been honored by Washington, and that the Commander-in-Chief had 
offered him the second place in his own army, and had he been true to 
that chief, it might have been into his hands that the sword of Lord 
Comwallis would have been surrendered. Musing upon all these recol- 
lections and all his old campaigns, from Ticonderoga and the Wilder- 
ness of Maine to the assault upon Quebec and the long Canadian winter, 
when " in the path of duty " he " knew no fear," he paced the deck 
of the packet and saw his native land disappear forever in the distance. 
He might now be compared to a melancholy y&/j^;/i, thrown up by the 
waves of a stormy sea, the wreck of a once noble career, now the 
wretched relic of an abortive and guilty enterprise. 

He had staked all — and lost all. Execrated and cursed by his own 
countrymen and their army, and regarded coldly by the other side, he 
must have felt uncertain of his reception by the government to which 
he was fleeing. He could not fail to speculate on what might have 
been his position, as the brilliant second of Washington, in establishing 
the independence of his country. He was now going empty-handed of 
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success, to meet strangers, without a country or a home. Truly, his 
treason was not only a crime, but a sad and terrible blunder. No 
wonder that he struggled against despair ! 

But his devoted wife, in this hour of deep depression, was ever at 
his side to soothe and sustain him. To her Arnold was still a hero. It 
was hard for her to leave father, family, home and friends, but with all 
of woman's devotion, she clung to her husband, and made his life 
endurable. 

Sir Henry Clinton gave to Arnold letters to Lord George Germain 
and others, bearing generous testimony " to his spirited and meritorious 
conduct since he had joined the British army,** and " earnestly commend- 
ing him to his Lordship*s countenance and protection.*' 

Lord Comwallis was a fellow passenger with Arnold and his family 
across the ocean to England. His lordship, after his surrender at York- 
town, had been exchanged for Henry Laurens, latte President of Con- 
gress, who had been captured at sea, and confined in the Tower of 
London. The kindness of Cornwallis towards the family of Arnold, 
manifested on various occasions, and especially some years afterwards, 
in aiding to place his sons at the military school, may be attributed, in 
part at least, to the friendly relations created by this voyage together. 
In the protracted passage across the Atlantic, then made by sail, these 
two gentlemen had abundant time to discuss the probabilities of future 
success of the war. Cornwallis had nearly given up all hope, while 
Arnold professed to be still sanguine. 

" Arnold,*' it is said in a private letter from a gentleman who was in 
Europe when he arrived there, and whose acquaintance in diplomatic 
circles placed him in a position to be well informed, " was received with 
open arms by the King, caressed by the ministers, and all imaginable 
attention shown him by all people on that side of the question." 

Leaning on the arm of Sir Guy Carleton, he was presented at Court 
by Sir Walter Stirling. 

He was much consulted by Lord Germain and the Cabinet, and 
regarded as a very sensible man, familiar with American affairs. " He 
had many private conferences with the King, and was seen walking 
with the Prince of Wales and the King's Brother in the public 
gardens." 

It must have been a suggestive spectacle to have seen General Arnold 
in the parks of London, leaning on the arm of the Prince of Wales, 
seeking his aid under a lameness arising from wounds received in 
fighting against the Crown. 
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From the letter above quoted and other sources, I learn that the 
King, who had a passionate desire to retain the colonies, regarded him 
as a man whose opinions were entitled to great consideration. All 
of Arnold's future after his treason, for obvious reasons, depended upon 
a reconciliation between the colonies and the Crown, and he was as 
reluctant as King George himself to see their independence established ; 
hence, notwithstanding the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, his hopeful 
temperament at times still cherished the belief that a re-union was 
possible. Not long after his presentation at Court, at the personal 
request of the King, he prepared a paper, dated 1782, entitled, " Thoughts 
on the American War." 

It contains a carefully considered plan for a reconciliation and 
re-union between the Crown and the Colonies. The grandson of Gen- 
eral Arnold has placed the original draft of the paper, which is in the 
handwriting of General Arnold, in my hands. So far as I know it has 
never been printed. It is a curious and interesting document, and 
seems to me to exhibit some political sagacity. Arnold had already in 
his address to his countrymen declared that he had devoted his life to 
the " re-union of the British Empire, as the best and only means to dry 
up the streams of misery that have deluged the country." 

He had expressed the conviction that it was the intention of Great 
Britain to leave the rights and privileges of the Colonies unimpaired, 
including " their perpetual exemption from taxation." 

On his arrival in London Arnold learned that while the King had no 
thought of yielding, the British people were getting tired of the war, 
and hopeless of success. 

In the paper referred to he enters into an elaborate argument to 
show that a majority of the Americans were opposed to a separation ; he 
earnestly recommends a change in the conduct of the war, commenting 
cautiously on the delicate subject of " the inactivity and misdirection of 
the King's arms in the past." 

He calls attention to the great mistake, as he regarded it, that no 
attempt had been made to set up " the civil authority in any part of 
America," and asserts that until this was done " the loyalists will not, 
nor indeed can they, give any special assistance to the royal cause." 

The reason for this he explains at some length, saying: 

" I have said they will not^ Because they are Englishmen. Nay, an American 
Husbandman will no sooner quit his farm and Family, to become a common 
Soldier at six Pence a day Wages, with rations, than an English Gentleman of 
^500 a year in the Funds. He will not lend his hand to erect a military Misrule 
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over himself and his Friends, and put all his Property at the Discretion of an 
Arbitrary Police, that has cut the Throat of the King's Interest wherever it has 
been set up. 

He has, however, no objection to serve in the Militia within his own Colony, 
under officers who are of it, and to assist in supporting its Government and 
defending himself in ity and may perhaps pursue the Rebel out of it, or meet him 
on a menaced Invasion near the Borders. 

But for this Purpose the Civil Authority of the Crown must first be set up; 
and without it Great Britain (the American being what he is) can neither be 
benefitted by his Councils, his Purse, nor his arms. He will be passive while 
under the Power of the Usurpers, and when they are flying before the King's 
Troops, continue if he can at home, giving aid to neither Party, and certainly not 
oppose the royal army, if he finds it possible to avoid it ; and, in short, behave in 
the manner Lord Comwallis experienced, distrusting both the strength of his 
Army to give protection, and what is worse, to afford the Protection of the Laws 
oftheLandr 

After speaking of the feeble and exhausted condition of the Colonies, 
the great depreciation of their paper currency, and the small number 
of Continental soldiers in the field, he alludes to the discontented con- 
dition of Vermont, and suggests measures for detaching her from the 
Union ; and he concludes this topic by saying : 

" By the complete Detachment of Vermont from the Rebel Interest, and the 
Reduction of the Highland Forts early in the springs much may be expected in 
the next Campaign, especially since the New Yorkers in general, and a very 
great proportion of the Country between them and Connecticut River are known 
to be very favourably inclined to the Re-union." 

He then recommended "a new peace commission to the Colonies," 
saying, " a new peace Commission is indispensably necessary." 

" Perplexed as the Congress must be under the growing uneasiness of the 
People, neither affection to the French, nor a republican Attachment, nor even 
the Aims of Ambition would prevent them from listening to Overtures that were 
decisive and irreversible^ if themselves could be secured from the vindictive rage of 
the Multitude they have misled, oppressed and ruined, as well as from the 
resentment of the Crown. »»»*»♦* 

It can scarcely be necessary to add, that the new Peace Commissioners 
should have every Power of the Crown for the appointment to offices, from 
Governors downwards, that when they return to England they may have the 
Government established upon such a Plan, as all things considered, may appear to 
be expedient, nor that the success of the Commission will depend much upon 
their being persons of Rank, and rather Statesmen than Soldiers, and of Characters 
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in such estimation for the Fullness of their powers as to influence the Executive 
Instruments, both of the army and navy, to a faithftd^ spirited^ and harmonious 
Conduct." 

"All these things," sa)rs he, "are suggested on the supposition that Great 
Britain has such an interest in her Colonies as is worth fostering for the common 
good," 

He expresses the conviction that "the war was now nearly at an 
end," unless Britain despairs of success. 

Had the policy towards the Colonies, both civil and military, pointed 
out in this paper been pursued by the British Government early in the 
war, independence would have been a far more difficult achievement. 

It is apparent that Arnold hoped to have been appointed one of the 
New Peace Commissioners in the plan of settlement proposed by him, 
and it is probable that he anticipated that by contributing towards 
peace, and securing for the Colonies substantial self-government, he 
might mitigate to some extent the hatred felt towards him in America. 
Although the paper was read with great satisfaction by the King, and 
added to Arnold's influence at Court, it came too late ; the British 
nation was tired of the war, the paper led to no action, and it soon 
became very clear that American independence was a fact accom- 
plished, and nothing was left to England but to accept the inevitable. 

The fascination which Mrs. Arnold, by her beauty, her goodness and 
her grace, exercised over all, was not less marked in England than in 
America. Tarleton and other officers, who met her in Philadelphia and 
New York, were enthusiastic in their expressions of admiration, and, as 
has been stated, declared her the most " beautiful woman in England." 
However this may have been, the letter before quoted says, " the queen 
was so interested in favor of Mrs. Arnold as to desire the ladies of the 
court to pay much attention to her." 

At the same time Arnold was most severely assailed by the Whig 
newspapers, and received many mortifying indignities from persons in 
the opposition. He received for his alleged losses, in consequence of 
his joining the British, the sum of ;^6,3is, ;6'5,ooo of which he invested 
in four per cent consols, realizing therefrom £7,000 in stocks. 

Mrs. Arnold, some time after her arrival in England, received a pen- 
sion of j^soo per annum, and each of her children ;^ioo per annum, 
from the British Government.* 

In Rhode Island upon an old gravestone, erected to the memory of 
Oliver Arnold, who died in 1770, are carved the arms of the family." 
The crest was a demi-tiger, etc., and the motto, " Gloria mihi cessum'* 
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These arms, or something very similar, had been sometimes used on 
his seal by Benedict Arnold in America. 

It is a significant fact that after his arrival in England General 
Arnold changed the motto to " Nil desperandumy It seems to me this 
change is full of pathos, and it is not the least expressive among the 
very few indications his proud spirit ever gave of the suffering against 
which he struggled. In all the correspondence of his future life, and 
that of his family, I find hardly an allusion to his career in America; 
no complaint ; whatever his regret and feelings, he gave no sign, but 
this change in the motto on his seal — from " MM gloria cessum^' to ^^NU 
desperandum " (" Never despair '*) — tells the story of his sufferings, and 
how he struggled against despair. 

The kindness shown to the exile and his family by the King and 
Queen was honorable to them, especially to King George, who, what- 
ever Arnold's faults, seems to have been touched by his reverses of 
fortune, caused by what was treason to his country, but which the King 
regarded as a return to his allegiance. However Arnold's conduct 
might look to others, and however justly and severely it might be con- 
demned by his countrymen and the world, perhaps it was not unnatural 
for the King to 3ee in it a sincere and honest change of opinion, and a 
return of personal loyalty to himself. He took Arnold at his word, and 
always treated him and his family as though he believed he had sin- 
cerely and honestly and from good motives returned to his allegiance. 
Hence the favor with which he was received at Court ; hence the pen- 
sion to Mrs. Arnold and her children, and the King's active aid in 
placing Arnold's sons in the way of obtaining a military education pre- 
paratory to commissions in the British army, as will be hereafter more 
fully detailed. 

The sad fate of Major Andr6 had created a profound sensation in 
England, and when, soon after Arnold's arrival there, it was sug- 
gested to the King to erect a monument to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey, Arnold took a warm interest in the movement, and both he and 
his wife watched its progress to completion with the deepest sympathy. 

An American loyalist, an exile in England for his opinions, mentions 
in his diary the incident of seeing General Arnold and his wife in 
Westminster Abbey, reading the inscription, on Andr6's monument and 
conversing together. 

" Many a citizen of the great Western Republic," as Dean Stanley 
says, " has paused before the sight of this sad story," but never any with 
hearts more deeply touched than were those of Arnold and his wife. 
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Had the loyalist who recorded the above incident been behind some 
contiguous monument, he would probably have heard a sad dialogue 
between these exiles, lamenting the pitiable fate of poor Andr6. He 
would have heard Mrs. Arnold recall the bright days of her girlhood* 
when Andr6, the gayest of the gay, w^as the frequent guest of her 
father, and the brilliant favorite of the social circle in which she moved. 
He would have heard Arnold recall his parting from Andr6 on the 
banks of the Hudson, and he might have heard the exiled General, 
when looking back upon the terrible fate of Andr6 and his own still 
unhappy life, exclaim : 

" Would that I had died in battle at Quebec, or on the bloody 
deck of my ship on Lake Champlain, or at Saratoga, rather than this 
terrible drama ! Then Andr6 might have been alive to-day, and you 
happy at your father's fire-side." 

'* Do not reproach yourself," interrupted his wife. " My own life can 
never be unhappy while you and our children are with me." 

After a. pause Arnold. continued : 

"Yonder," pointing towards the chapel of Henry VII., "yonder, 
among England's kings, lie the remains of General Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle, whose part in England's history I was to re-enact in Am- 
erica, as tJtey told mey' said Arnold with a smile of bitter irony upon 
himself. " If I had succeeded, as I hoped," said he, " in re-uniting the 
Empire, I too might have found a place and a monument here — as they 
promised me/' 

As he lingered, sadly leaning on Andre's monument, among the 
graves of so many who have made the greatness and the glory of Eng- 
land, he realized that, 

'* No nation's eyes would on his tomb be bent, 
No hero envy him his monument, 
However boldly his warm blood was spilt. 
His life was shame, his epitaph was guilt." 

ISAAC N. ARNOLD 



^ Manuscript letter of Rev. Edward Gladwin Arnold. The following is a copy of the Royal 
warrant for Mrs. Arnold's pension : 

" George R. Our will & pleasure is, and we do hereby direct, authorize & command, that 
an annuity or Yearly pension of Five hundred pounds be established & paid by You unto Mar- 
garet Arnold, wife of our trusty & well beloved Brigadier General, Benedict Arnold, to commence 
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from the date hereof, & continue during our pleasure, in such 8c like manner as our other established 
pensions payable by You are, &c., and this shall be therefor a sufficient Warrant. Given at our 
court at St. James, the 19th day of March, 1782, In the 22d year of our Reign. By his Majesty's 
command, 

" North. 
" Paucenton. 
"To our Right Trusty & well beloved " R. Surton. 

William Hall, Vicount Gage, 

Paymaster of our Pensions, &c." 

* They (the arms) are identical with those engraved on the Tomb-Srone of Oliver Arnold, of 
Rhode Island, who died in 1770, and those of Sir Nicholas Arnold, of Higham Court, county of 
Gloucester, whose family came from Monmouth, Wales. The motto, ^ Mihighria cessum,* is tra- 
ditional. ♦ ♦ w^ ixKnsAzXt li, * Through glory yielded to me,* C.H.Arnold." 

Others have translated it. " My glory is on high,'* and "All I seek is glory." 



Note.— This article will appear as a Chapter in a Life of Benedict Arnold, by lion. Isaac 
N. Arnold. President of the Chicago Historical Society, shortly to be published. EDrrOR. 
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THE SKIRMISH AT POUNDRIDGE, WESTCHESTER 

1779 

In these days of centennial celebrations it may be of some interest 
to note that July 2d, 1879, was the one hundredth anniversary of an 
encounter at Poundridge, Westchester county, New York, between a 
detachment of British troops, under the command of Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Tarleton, and Colonel Sheldon's Continental regiment Although 
of no especial importance so far as the results of the skirmish are con- 
cerned, still the history of the affair is interesting as showing the fidelity 
to the American cause of the people of a locality somewhat removed 
(in those days) from the more active scenes of hostilities. 

The report from each of the contending parties has been preserved. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton, in a letter to the Commander-in-Chief, 
dated Camp on the Bronx, July 2d, 1779, 11 ?• M., writes, that with 
a detachment of about two hundred he started at half-past eleven 
o'clock on the night of July ist, proceeding through North Castle and 
Bedford towards Poundridge, without any material occurrence. He 
had been informed of the number and situation of Colonel Sheldon's 
regiment, but when very near Poundridge his guide mistook the road. 
The error was discovered and rectified as soon as possible. In the 
meantime, however. Colonel Sheldon had received intelligence of his 
approach, and his regiment was mounted and formed behind the 
meeting-house at Poundridge. An attack was instantly made, and 
Sheldon's troops were routed and pursued several miles on the Stam- 
ford and Salem roads, losing twenty-six or twenty-seven killed and 
wounded, besides the regimental standard, arms and accoutrements. 
Tarleton further writes that " the inveterancy of tJie inhabitants of Pound- 
ridge and near Bedford in firing from houses and outhouses, obliged us to 
burn some of titeir meeting houses^ dwellings and stores'' He closes by 
stating his loss to be one killed, one wounded, and one horse killed. 

Riving^on's account in the Gazette of July 7, 1779, states in sub- 
stance that on the night of July ist Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton 
marched with a detachment of cavalry, and early in the morning 
attacked a party of " Rebel Nags," commanded by a Colonel Sheldon, 
in the neighborhood of Bedford ; that the rebels retreated, losing about 
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twenty-two killed and wounded. Several houses were burned in retali- 
ation for the acts of the militia in firing from behind fences upon the 
British. This account gives Tarleton's loss, one corporal killed and one 
Light Horseman wounded. 

The report as it is given by our side differs somewhat from the fore- 
going. We learn from a letter, written as is supposed by an oflBcer of 
Colonel Sheldon's regiment, dated at Salem, July 3, 1779, ^^^^ Colonel 
Sheldon, being aware of the approach of the enemy, was ready to 
receive them. Owing to the superior number of Tarleton's force, the 
Continental troops were obliged to move off. A scattering fire was 
kept up between the forces for more than two miles. Some of the 
militia afterwards collected, and in turn pursued the British, following 
them below North Castle church. The writer says : " They moved off 
with such precipitation that we could not come up with them." Col- 
onel Sheldon's loss was ten wounded, eight missing, and twelve horses 
missing. The enemy's loss was one killed, wounded uncertain, four 
prisoners, four horses captured, and one horse killed. 

Another account published at Poughkeepsie in the New York 
Journal of July 5, 1779, gives substantially the same report. The enemy 
burned the meeting-house at Poundridge, and also the house of Major 
Lockwood at the same place. They would not suffer his family to take 
anything away. The enemy's loss is given — two killed and twenty-four 
taken prisoners. Colonel Sheldon had four of his men taken, and four 
of the inhabitants fell into Tarleton's hands. The number wounded on 
either side could not be ascertained. 

Still another account is taken from a journal kept by Major-General 
William Heath. This report states that three hundred of the enemy's 
Light Horse came out from Mile Square, and attacked Colonel Shel- 
don's Light Horse, about ninety in number, who were posted at Pound- 
ridge. The superior force of the enemy obliged Colonel Sheldon at 
first to retreat, but being reenforced by the militia, he in turn pursued 
the enemy. Sheldon's loss was one Corporal, one Trumpeter and eight 
privates wounded; three Sergeants, one Corporal and four privates 
missing, and twelve horses also missing. Of the enemy, one was killed, 
four taken prisoners, four horses captured, and one horse killed. It will 
thus be seen that each side claimed the victory. 

The meeting house at Poundridge, which was burned by Colonel 
Tarleton on this occasion, was erected in the year 1760 by the Presby- 
terian Society. The church was rebuilt in 1786; this edifice is now 
standing. 

1 
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It is perhaps not pertinent to this sketch, but it is a noteworthy fact 
that its present pastor, the Rev. William Patterson, has occupied the 
pulpit since 1835. 

Major Lockwood, above referred to, was very active and zealous in 
his support of the American cause. With a commission as Major in the 
Westchester County Militia, and as a member of the Committee of 
Safety, and of the Provincial Congress, he devoted himself, at a great 
pecuniary sacrifice, to his country. He was especially obnoxious to the 
British, and forty guineas had been offered for his head. During this 
attack of July 2d Tarleton's forces burnt his house at Poundridge with 
most of its contents, and drove off his valuable stock of cattle. The 
British soldiers treated his wife with great cruelty, one of them striking 
her with a sword, from the effects of which she never fully recovered. 

In this connection the following incident is related: The soldiers 
upon entering Major Lockwood's house said to his wife in an insolent 
manner : " Where is that d — d rebel ? " Mrs. Lockwood, who was a 
good Christian woman, replied, indignantly : " Rebel ! you are the 
Rebels ; for you are rebelling against the King of Kings ! " 

The descendants of many of the inhabitants of Poundridge, who 
were actors in the exciting events of this day, still live in the vicinity, 
and although there was an absence of any ceremony on the occasion 
of its one hundredth anniversary, still this brief notice may not be inap- 
propriate. 

JAMES B. LOCKWOOD 



Note. — The name Poundridge is undoubtedly derived from an ancient Indian pounds which 
formerly stood at the foot of a high ridge^ by means of which the Indians were in the habit of 
entrapping wild game. 

The Tillage is pleasantly situated on high ground, in about the centre of the township. It was 
first settled about the year 1744. The New York and New Haven railroad is twelve miles and the 
Harlem railroad eight miles distant Being thus somewhat difficult of access the village has 
increased but little in size. The country is hilly, but tolerably adapted to agricultural purposes. 
In the northeast part of the town is situated Cross-pound, which by its outlet runs into the Croton 
River and forms a portion of the water supply of New York City. Immediately south of this 
sheet of water was formerly a chain of three small lakes all communicating with one another. 
Within a few years they have been formed into one body of water, called Trinity Lake, which is 
the source of the water supply of Stamford, Connecticut, twelve miles distant J. B. L. 
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JOURNAL OF MARCH FROM 
FORT SCHUYLER 

EXPEDITION AGAINST THE ONONDAGAS 

1779 

BY THOMAS MACHIN, CAPTAIN IN COL. 

lamb's SECOND REGIMENT, 

N. Y. ARTILLERY 

Commumcaied by F, H, Roof 

Early on Monday morning, 19th of 
April, 1779 — Marched from fort Schuy- 
ler with a Detachment of Troops, Con- 
sisting of 558 men, Including officers, 
and after moveing Eaight Days provis- 
ion Into Battows, wich had been con- 
veyed over a carying place in the night, 
and Leaving sufficient Number of Sol- 
diers to asist the Battowe men to get the 
Boats down Wood Crick, with five offi- 
cers to hurry them on — 

The Remainder of Troops marched to 
the old Scow place, Twenty two miles 
by land, but much more by water ; the 
Troops ar'ved by 3 o'clock p. m., but the 
Boats did not all arrive untill 10 o'clock, 
having been much obstructed by trees 
which had fallen across the Crick : as 
soon as the Boats arivcd the whole of 
the Troops Embarked, and on Entring 
the onidahogo was much Impeded by a 
cold head wind. Made one halt in the 
night for the rearmost Boats to come up, 
and then proceeded to Possers bay, 
whare we Arrived at 8 o'clock in the 
morning of the 20th, to wait again for 
the Coming up of all the Boats, when 
we continued with as much Expedition 
as possible to the Onondago Landing, 
opposite to old fort, and arived there at 



3 o'clock p. m; from whence, after 
leaving the Boats with Proper Guard, we 
marched Eaight or nine miles on our 
way to the Onondago Settlement, and 
lay on our Arms all Night without fire, 
not being able to continue our marching. 
Dark. The Night cold. Very early on 
the 2ist proceaded to the old Salt Lake, 
and at 9 o'clock a. m. Forded an arm of 
that Lake, two hundred yards over, and 
four feet Deep a considerable part of 
the way. Pushed on to the Onondaga 
Breech, whare Capt Graham, with his 
Company of Light Infantry, took an 
Onondago Warrior prisoner, wich was 
the first Indian discovered — ordered 
Capt Graham to Endeavour to surround 
the first onondago Settlements, wich 
ware about Two miles of, and hastning 
on the troops By Companys as fast as 
he crost the Creek upon a Log, the 
Creek not being fordable, I soon arrived 
with the whole Detachment at the prin- 
ciple Castle, but was before apprised of 
their haveing discovered our advanced 
Parties while they ware takeing some 
prisoners, upon which I ordered Differ- 
ent Routs to be taken by several Differ- 
ent Detachments, in order to surround as 
[many] of their Settlements as possible 
at the same time, which Extended Eaight 
Miles in Length, with some scattered 
habitations laying back of the Costs, 
and on the opposite side of the Creek; 
but notwithstanding Entred their first 
settlement in the most secret manner, 
and quite undiscovered by them, thay 
soon reed the alarm throughout the 
whole, and fled to the woods, but with- 
out being able to carry off any thing 
with them. We took thirty three Indi- 
ans & one white Prisoner, & killed 
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twelve Indians ; the whole of their Set- 
tlement, consisting of about fifty Houses, 
with a quantity of corn, and every other 
kind of Stock we found whare Killed ; 
about one Hundred guns, some of which 
ware Rifles, was among the Plunder, the 
whole of which, after the men had Load- 
ed with as much as they could carry, 
was Destroyed, with a Considerable 
quantity of amunition. One Swivel 
taken at the Counsel House had the 
Trunions Broke off and otherways Dam- 
aged ; in fine, the Destruction of all 
their Settlements ware compleat ; after 
which we began our march back. Re- 
crossing the Creek, and forded the arm 
of the Lake, along side of which we 
Encamped on very good ground. Havc- 
ing been once Interrupted in our Return 
by a Small party of Indians, who fired 
at us from the opposite side of the 
Creek, but were soon beat off by Lieut 
Evens Rifle, with the Loss of one Killed 
on the part of the Enemy, and none on 
our own. Fair Weather all this Day. 
22d, marched Down to the Landing. 
Found Bateaus in good order; Reim- 
barked, and Rowed to the Seven Miles 
Island, whare we Encamp. 

Fair weather — 23d Crossed the Lake 
and Landed two miles up Wood Creek 
at two o'clock ; left two companies to 
guard and assist the Bataus Men in git- 
ing up the Boats, marched Eaight Miles, 
and Encampt along side Feals Creek. 

Fair Weather, Saturday, 24th. Small 
showers of Rain on our march to the 
fort, whare we arrived at 12 o'clock, 
haveing been out five Days and half, the 
whole distance of going out and Re- 
turning Being One Hundred Eighty 
miles, not having [lost] a Single Man — 



NEW YORK IN 1809 

REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRM OF ARCHI- 
BALD GRACIE ft COMPANY, BY 
CHARLES KING 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer 

A mercantile notice in your paper 
yesterday recalls so vividly a like notice, 
issued in the chief commercial paper of 
this City, Lang's Gazette, all but a half 
century ago, that I must pray you to 
spare to the reminiscence thus renewed 
a brief space in your journal — ^valuable 
xis that space necessarily is. 

Archibald Gracie, of Mobile, an- 
nounces that he has taken into partner- 
ship his son Archibald, and that the 
business will be continued under the 
firm of Archibald Gracie & Son. Nearly 
fifty years ago the father of this Archi- 
bald Gracie announced here that he had 
taken into partnership his son William, 
and that the firm would be Archibald 
Gracie & Son. 

That firm in this City, and that father 
and son have passed away — but not so the 
memories of some yet surviving hearts 
— and the most endearing memory is 
that of the heart — of the liberal spirit, 
the intelligent and far-reaching enter- 
prise, and especially of the kindly, gen- 
erous sympathy with all connected with 
their business in any way — ^which dis- 
tinguished that firm. 

The good name and fragrant memory 
of that fine old New York merchant, 
whose beautiful ships, and well known 
red and white private signal were familiar 
in every sea — remain a pride and an in- 
heritance to his children and his chil- 
dren's children, and when at this distant 
day that name is revived and reinstated, 
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though in a far off city, by a son worthy 
of it in manliness of character, integrity 
of dealing and intelligence of enter- 
prise — it may be pardoned to one, who 
knew and shared the love of the father, 
to express the delight with which he 
hails and welcomes this revival by the 
son and the son's son of a thrice hon- 
ored firm. 

Few indeed comparatively are those, 
who from personal recollection can sym- 
pathize in this his joy — for about two 
generations have come and gone since 
that day, and the ample Mercantile Di- 
rectory of this City does not probably 
now contain half a dozen firms which 
were in existence then — and if our part- 
nerships have changed, how remarkable 
the change in other respects. At that 
time to which reference is made — about 
1809 — the City of New York contained 
96,000 inhabitants ; it now contains, ex- 
clusive of its suburbs of Long Island, 
Staten Island, in Westchester and New 
Jersey, some 650,000. There was then 
but one steamboat in the world, and that 
belonged to New York, and floated on 
the Hudson. Now steamboats are as 
numerous almost as three masted ves- 
sels, and their smoke funnels are seen 
at every wharf. Mobile was then a 
Spanish possession, and Alabama was 
not. The whole tonnage of the United 
States may then have been about 900,000. 
The tonnage of the port of New York 
alone now exceeds 1,300,000. The larg- 
est merchant ship then known to our 
commerce did not exceed, and rarely 
equalled 500 tons. Now they go up to 
3,500. The sea-going steamers, the 
rail-road, the electric telegraph, were 
unheard of. The extremest northern 



limit of the City was the open ditch in 
Canal St. The region beyond was coun- 
try houses, tea-gardens, orchards and 
corn fields. No omnibus had then vexed 
our pavements, and few and far between 
were the fire-engines, which ran then in 
the middle of the street, and not on the 
sidewalk. 

Then the tolling of the bells was the 
signal for every good citizen to turn out 
with his regulation leathern bucket in 
hand, and falling into line, hand them 
along from cisterns and pumps to the fire. 
Fumps,then at frequent comers,and often 
in the middle of the street, supplied all 
the water used, and not a little embar- 
rassed the militia tactics on grand holi- 
days and parade days, in manceuvering 
around and about them, so as to preserve 
the line. The Croton then was only re* 
nowned for its striped bass. The hour 
then was early and the habits simple — 
high change at 12 m., and dinner late at 
3 o'clock, and at work again in the 
Counting House after dinner. The old 
City Hall was then in honor, and the 
great building of the City. It was of 
modest size, yet was there room in it for 
all the municipal legislation, all the mu- 
nicipal offices and courts of law. All 
the voting of the City was done there, 
and then each election lasted three days. 

But I promised to be brief, yet the 
chapter of the past, when once opened 
by the magic of a cherished name, and 
precious recollections, is very tempting. 
Yet I stop. 

Supplementary Note. — The Gracie 
House, a view of which accompanies this 
reprint, stands between Eighty-eighth 
and Eighty-ninth streets, Avenue A and 
the East River, which it overlooks. 
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The ground is historic, and was known 
in the last century as Horens* Hook. 
This position, commanding the entrance 
to the river from the Sound, one of the 
principal approaches to the city, early 
attracted the eye of the engineers of the 
Continental Army, who here erected a 
strong redoubt and a battery in 1775 
and 1776. After the battle of Long 
Island, the British moved up the river 
bank to Hallet's Point opposite, and an 
artillery fire ensued between the gunners 
of the contending forces, which, re- 
newed at intervals, was continued until 
the final withdrawal of the Americans 
from their post on the 15th of September, 
1776. Occasional relics of this artillery 
duel, cannon balls and grape-shot, have 
been found on the ground in late years. 
This charming spot, which the passer 
on the river recognizes by an enormous 
tree,* towering above the bluff, has 
been long admired for its rural beauty. 
Jacob Walton, a magnate of the 
days when merchants were Princes 
in New York, here erected an elegant 
mansion for his young bride, Polly Cru- 
ger, whom he married in 1760. She 
was a daughter of Henry Cruger, the 
colleague of Burke, as member for 
Bristol in the British Parliament. The 
trails of Mr. Walton's character have 
come down to us in some verses, which 
appeared in the New York Journal of 
1 769, when he was a candidate, as mer- 
chants were in those days, for public 
office. 

For worth and for truth and good nature 

renowned. 
Let the name and applause of Walton go round. 
His Prudence attracts — but his free honest Soul 
Gives a Grace to the Rest and enlivens the Whole. 



When General Charles Lee took com- 
mand of the city and its defences, he 
ordered Mr. Walton to give up the house 
for the accommodation of the troopers. 
This was a sad blow to the domestic 
happiness of the young couple. A con- 
temporary letter describes the scene : 
" When Mrs. Walton received the order 
to go out of her house, she burst into 
tears, for she was fixed to her heart's 
desire." By how uncertain a tenure do 
we hold the good and desirable pos- 
session of this world ! 

From this time until the evacuation 
of the island in 1783, Horens* Hook was 
a martial camp. The British also estab- 
lished a hospital here for sick and 
wounded soldiers. A more salubrious 
spot, and a more commodious building, 
could not have been chosen. The ele- 
vated plateau, covered with thick woods 
and abundant lesser vegetation, the 
ocean breezes, which sweep over it, 
following the rising and falling tides, 
and its proximity to the swift, salt 
river, it seems a spot, marked by 
nature itself, where suffering roan may 
quickly recuperate his weakened ener- 
gies. 

Soon after the war, when New York 
again felt the impulse of a renewal of 
her extensive maritime trade, her charm- 
ing suburbs again attracted the notice 
of her wealthy citizens, and on both sides 
of the island numerous country houses, 
or "seats," as they were then styled 
in English parlance, sprung up. The 
East River shore, from Turtle Bay to 
Hell Gate, was the preferred locality. 
Here lived the families of Kip, Beek- 
man, Pearsall, LeRoy, Arden, Van 
Zandt, Jones, Lawrence, Biker, Marston 
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Schermerhorn, Cruger, Astor, Rhine- 
lander, and others too numerous to 
mention. 

Here Archibald Gracie made his 
residence also, and Horcns* Hook 
took the name of Gracie's Point, by 
which it is still known, although it 
passed out of the hands of the family 
nearly half a century ago. It was after- 
wards for a long time the property of 
the Foulkes, but has this year (1879) 
been divided into plots and sold. It is 
one of the mysteries of our municipal 
management that when the East River 
Park, which covers the square from 
Eighty-fifth to Eighty-sixth streets, was 
purchased, this historic point, which 
commands the most extensive view of 
the surrounding landscape, and is 
already, by its natural and artificial 
beauties, entirely fitted for public use, 
was neglected or forgotten. 

The old building and the point are 
now in the possession of Mr. N. Wheat- 
on, who resides on the place. 

Editor. 

* This tree, a noble specimen of the Balsam 
Poplar, or Cotton tree species (Tacamahaca — 
Populns Balsamifeza), is nearly, or quite two 
centuries old» and probably the largest on New 
York Island. It measures fourteen feet in 
circumference, taken at a height of thirty-six 
inches from the ground. Its branches begin at 
not less than thirty feet from the ground and 
spread into an enormous dome. Yet so full the 
tree and so perfect its symmetry, that at a 
short distance its size and height do not strike 
the eye. 



NOTES 



General sullivan in rhode island, 
1778. — Until I saw the September num- 
ber of the Magazine, and read the note 



of the editor to my Justification of Gen- 
eral Sullivan (III. 554)* I was not aware 
on what authority was based the state- 
ment in " The French in Rhode Island " 
(III. 390), or in the justification would 
have been presented the reasons and 
facts to show that the authority quoted 
was mistaken. 

It was surely not possible for General 
Sullivan on the 39th of July to know 
how long it would take to collect the 
forces needed for the attack on the 
British posts. Although actually on the 
island ten days thereafter, he might well 
have indulged the hope that this might 
have been possible earlier. 

In a letter to D'Estaing he says, 
" His (my) reason for wishing the larger part 
your force being destined to block up the middle 
channel is to prevent a re-inforcemcnt being 
thrown upon the island, and render your fleet so 
strong as to prevent any attempt of the enemy's 
fleet from New York, and to co-operate with 
those ships which pass up the west channel and 
turn Conanicut, preventing three British Regi- 
ments now encamped on that bland from passing 
over in their boats to reinforce the troops on 
Rhode Island. After that is carried, they must 
all become prisoners of course. Your Excellency 
will please pardon my freedom in giving these 
hints. Your much superior judgment will induce 
you to reject those which you conceive improper, 
and improve those which you deem worthy of 
notice. I should be happy to have your advice 
and opinion upon the operations, which Colonel 
Laurens will instruct you how to forward. I 
shall be exceedingly happy to have yonr opinion 
with respect to every land operation, as well as 
your instructions as to those by water.*' 

The three British regiments here al- 
luded to were withdrawn simultaneously 
with the arrival of the fleet. D'Estaing 
on the 3^1 wrote that he "sincerely ap- 
proved of the plan of operations; that 
to go higher up would expose his ships, 
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Without good result, to the fire of the 
British batteries, and that he could not 
be sure of sufficient depth of water or 
anchorage. Vessels had been sunk by 
the enemy to increase the dangers of 
navigation, and the north wind rarely 
blowing at that season of the year, he 
could not work his fleet to advantage, 
or be prepared, in case the enemy's fleet 
appeared, to act." 

Another suggestion is thrown out in 
the correspondence, viz., that the gar- 
rison might escape. It was moreover a 
favorite plan of D'Estaing as a feint, or 
in case the siege rendered it prudent, to 
land his troops, or part of them, with 
some portion of the Americans at Tower 
Hill, and attack the town from the south, 
where it was particularly vulnerable. 
This could not be prudently attempted 
till the siege had proceeded with suffi- 
cient success to secure a retreat without 
disaster in the event of reverse to the 
American forces. 

As D'Estaing had exclusive control 
of his own movements ; as Sullivan in 
expressing his views left all to D*Es- 
taing's judgment; as there were four or 
five valid reasons accepted between 
them for guarding the middle channel ; 
as the French vessels in the east channel 
might have been captured by the enemy, 
when the wind favored, if D'Estaing was 
farther up the bay, and too remote to 
assist them with a wind adverse to 
himself, I feel confident that no careful 
judgment will attribute the laying there 
of the fleet, from the 29th of July to the 
8th of August, to a '* wAim of Sullivan^'* 
to use the words quoted in the text of 
the " French in Rhode Island " and the 
note of the editor to my reply. 



I have in my possession a correspond- 
ence of some hundred letters connected 
with the siege, which I shall be glad to 
show to any one interested in the truth 
of American history. Many of them 
are long and about fifty in French and 
naturally miscellaneous. Printed with- 
out notes they would not be so well un- 
derstood as in connection with the history 
of the siege. Such a history has been 
read before the Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island and Newport Historical Societies, 
and if published, with the general orders, 
contemporary accounts of siege and 
battle and other illustrations, ought to 
find readers, as Newport is so well 
known. It would not take long for pre- 
paration if it found encouragement. 
The retreat to Butt's Hill on the 28th 
August is stated in the September No. 
of the Magazine, vol. Ill, p. 554, to have 
been on Tuesday instead of Friday. 
This was no mistake of mine but of the 
copyist. 

Thomas C. Amory. 

Boston^ September 5, 1879. 



QUERIES 

A LOST CHARTER. — The Charter of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce. — 
At the time of the great fire of 1835 the 
Chamber of Commerce had its rooms in 
the Merchants* Exchange, which was 
burned. The properties of the Cham- 
ber were mostly removed, and have been 
recovered, some after a lapse of many 
years. But the charter, granted by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Colden in 1770, and 
preserved with its seal has been since 
missing. The writer, a youth at the 
time, has a recollection that the box was 
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carried across Wall street to the office of 
Primebward & King. The box was of 
dark mahogany, with a circular receptacle 
at one end for the seal. What has be- 
come of it ? 

Commerce. 



First bank in America. — In what 
city or town was the first American 
bank founded, and who was its origin- 
ator ? Penn. 



Groaning beer. — Sewall in his diary, 
under date of February i6, 1676-7, 
writes that on that day he " brewed his 
wife's Groaning Beer." Can any of 
your readers tell me what is the mean- 
ing of this term ? Was it an old-style 
caudle ? Medicus. 



ViOMENIL'S CINCINNATI CERTIFICATE. 

About a year since there was sold at 
auction by the Messrs. Bangs a perfectly 
clean, fresh certificate of membership 
of this society, originally issued to the 
Baron de Viom^nil. Who was the pur- 
chaser of this relic ? 

Collector. 



Longevity in the colonies. — The 
Abb6 Robin in his Nouveau Voyage 
dans I'Am^rique Septentrionale, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1782, says ''of the 
women, that at twenty they have no 
longer the bloom of youth, and thirty- 
five or forty, they are wrinkled and 
broken down. The men grow almost 
as prematurely old. I presume that life 
must be shorter here. I examined all 
the burying grounds in Boston ; it is the 
custom to inscribe the names and ages 
of the dead on each stone ; I found, 
in fact that the lives of the greater 



part of the dead there who had arrived 
at manhood did not exceed fifty years ; 
I saw very few of sixty, hardly any at 
seventy, and none of more." He adds 
in a note, that he had "examined all 
the cemeteries, from Boston to Williams- 
burg (Virginia), with the same care, a 
distance of nearly three hundred leagues, 
and with the same result." 

Is this statement borne out by the 
facts? I have heard that when the 
British actuaries first began life insur- 
ance in this country, they found the 
longevity so much greater than in Eng- 
land as to render it necessary to remodel 
their tables. The question is worthy of 
examination, and I hope may find a re- 
reply. 

New York, Old Mortality. 

Robert r. Livingston. — I have lately 
been looking up the history of the great 
men in our early history, especially from 
1765 — the time of the Stamp Act — 
through the revolutionary period, and I 
wish to be historically correct, Robert 
R. Livingston was a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1776 from New 
York, and was one of the Committee of 
Five to draft the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Why did he not sign the 
Declaration ? Cannot some one of your 
readers inform me in regard to this ? 

R. W. JUDSON. 

Ogdensburgy N, V, 



REPLIES 
De la neuville.— (Ill, 456.) In 
reference to this query I contribute the 
following, from a History of Arlington, 
Mass., I have in preparation. 
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De Neufvillc, John, merchant, for- 
merly of Amsterdam — "eminent mer- 
chant " (gravestone) — died here ( Arling- 
ton, Mass.) Dec. 5, 1796, aged 68. 
Anna Margaretta De Neufville, of Cam- 
bridge, married John Stoughton, of 
Boston, Nov. 11, 1799. Anna Cecilia 
Linzee, wife of Ralph I. Linzee, and 
daughter of John De Neufville, Esq., 
died Jan. 27, 181 1, aged 25 (gravestone, 
Arlington). The name was pronounced 
in this place as if spelled Dunnewill. 

My friend, Mr. John Brooks Russell, 
of Newmarket, N. J., who has made 
this name a particular study in connec- 
tion with his researches into the history 
of his native town of Arlington, remem- 
bers seeing, when a boy, a stone in the 
old burying-ground to Hyde De Neuf- 
vilUy which cannot now be found. The 
family place of interment was first in 
the tomb of the first minister of the 
town, the Rev. Mr. Cooke. The De 
Neufvilles having boarded with Miss 
Cooke, the daughter of the minister, 
who kept a genteel boarding house in 
her father's parsonage. A tomb, built 
by " Stoughton and R. I. Linzee, A. D. 
1812," now contains the remains of the 
De Neufvilles in Arlington, and here 
their gravestones now rest. 

Mr. Russell has already published a 
letter of Mrs. De Neufville dated 1799, 
which shows the straits to which she 
was reduced "in the chain " of her hus- 
band's pecuniary ruin. 

Her husband, John Stoughton was 
Spanish Consul for the New England 
States in 18 10. His death occurred Jan. 
28, 1820, aged 75, as by gravestone here; 
and that of his wife (formeriy Mrs. De 
Neufville) occurred Oct. 29, 1837, aged 



78, per gravestone. The first parish in 
this town granted permission to Don 
Juan Stoughton, in 1811, to build a 
tomb in the burying-ground. 

Mr. Russell, when once present at an 
opening of the Rev. Mr. Cooke's tomb, 
remembered one coffin pointed out as 
that containing the Duellist. This was 
probably of De Neufville, as he was 
known as the duellist, according to the 
testimony of an intelligent lady now 
living, aged 94 years ; and he had pos- 
sibly fought a duel, or had the reputation 
of one, the particulars of which are now 
both here. 

William R. Cutter. 

Lexington^ Mass. 



Smith's clove. — (III. 515.) The 
Marquis de Chastellux, in his " Travels 
in North America in the Years 1780, 
'81, '82," when on his way from Phila- 
delphia to visit General Washington, 
via New Jersey, after reaching the 
boundaries of New York, writes as fol- 
lows : 

"The country I was to pass through, 
called the Clave^ is extremely wild, and 
was scarcely known before the war ; it 
is a sort of valley gorge, situated to the 
westward of the high mountains between 
New Windsor and King's Ferry, and at 
the foot of which are West Point and 
Stony Point, and the principal forts which 
defend the river. In times when the river 
(Hudson's) is not navigable, on account 
of ice or contrary winds, it is necessary 
to have communication by land between 
the States of New York and the Jerseys 
between New Windsor and Morristown. 
This communication traversing the 
Clave, When Genl Greene was Quarter* 
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Master General, he opened a road for 
the convoy of provisions and the ar- 
tillery. This was the road I took, leav- 
ing on my right the Romopog road, and 
ascending by that which comes from 
Ringwood.** 
Albat^. J. H. V. A. 



James mc henry. — (III, 362.) The 
following corrections in the paper em- 
bodying Dr. McHenry's article on the 
Battle of Monmouth are due to informa- 
tion now in possession of the family, 
and not accessible to the authorities 
quoted from. 

Page 362. — Line 14, Dr. James Mc- 
Henry died 3d May, not i6th May, 
1 81 6. Line 22, He came to Phila- 
delphia and not to Baltimore in 1771. 
Line 36, Anna, born 20th November, 
1789, not 2oth March, 1788, 

Page 363. — Line 3, John, died 6th 
October, 1822, not 1821; James How- 
ard, bom nth October, not 17th Octo- 
ber. Line 9, John, died October, i860, 
not 1856. Line 16, Monmouth was an 
estate of Colonel Ramsay McHenry, 
and not as printed, '' of Colonels Ram- 
say and McHenry." 

T. H. M. 

An old RHODE ISLAND BOOK. — (III, 

517.) In answer to this query I beg to 
say that the Modest Proofs etc., there 
referred to, was printed in 1 7 23 in Boston 
(80 pp., ii., iv., 64), from the pen of I. 
Checkley, and copies of it may be found 
in the Congregational Library of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in Bos- 
ton, in that of Harvard College, and in 
that of the American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety at Worcester. 



It was replied to in the same year by 
E. Wigglesworth, in Sober Remarks on 
a Book Eniituled ''A Modest Proof;* etc, 
in a Letter to a Friend^ Boston, i6mo, a 
copy of which is in the Congregational 
Library. This was reprinted the next 
year, and a copy of the reprint is in the 
Prince, Mass. Historical, Harvard, and 
Antiquarian Libraries. 

Checkley responded next year in A 
Defence of a Book Entituled "-4 modest 
Proof;' etc, in a reply to ''Sober Re- 
marks;' etc., Boston, 8vo, pp. ii., 73, 14, 
i., a copy of which is in the Antiquarian 
Library. 

The well-known Jonathan Dickinson, 
afterwards first President of Princeton 
College, in 1724, took part in the con- 
troversy by Remarks upon the Postscript 
to ''Defence of a Modest Proof* etc., 
Boston, 8vo, pp. ii., 30, a copy of which 
is in the Congregational and Prince 
Libraries. 

Henry M. Dexter. 

Greystones\ New Bedford, 



Mourning women. — (III, 451.) At 
the funeral of the writer's grandmother, 
Mrs. Job Haines, daughter of Colonel 
ThomaSy of Elizabeth, N. J., who died 
in that place in 1792, in her 24tli year, 
the pall 'bearers were young women, 
dressed in white. So stated by the 
late Mrs. William Chetwood, of Eliza- 
beth, who was present. Another aged 
friend, now living in this city, has since 
recalled a similar instance occurring 
when she was young, in the same an- 
cient New Jersey town. In this case, 
the official mourning women were six in 
number, each wearing a white turban, or 
high whitc-veiled hat. W. H. 
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Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D — N. Y. Post office.) 

THE LIFE OF ALBERT GALLATIN. 
By Henry Adams. 8vo, pp. 697. J. B. 
LiPPiNCOTT & Co., Philadelphia, 1S79. 

THE WRITINGS OF ALBERT GALLA- 
TIN. Edited by Henry Adams, 8vo, 3 vols., 

pp. 607—666 — 646. J. B. LiPPINCOTT & Co., 

Philadelphia, 1879. 

The papers of Albert Gallatin constitute one 
of the richest mines of historical material in 
the United States. At his death, in 1849, they 
\vere left to the care of his son, Albert Roiaz 
Gallatin, of New York, the only survivor of his 
children, and the literary executor of his father 
by express testamentary disposition. They in- 
clude official reports, speeches, papers on politi- 
cal economy, and subjects of scientific, archae- 
logical and ethnologic interest. 

For precise accuracy of information on a 
range of subjects which may almost be said to be 
co-extensive with human knowledge, Mr. Galla- 
tin was not equalled, certainly not surpassed by 
any man of his time. His opinions were sought 
after and respected, in Europe as well as in 
America, and his name and fame were cosmo- 
politan. In everything he was foremost, a tower 
among men. As a statesman he was sound and 
far-sighted, as a political leader, keen and 
authoritative, as an administrator, comprehen- 
sive and precise. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the secular history of European politics, and weU 
versed in the arts of the professors of the occult 
science of diplomacy, he met, on equal terms, the 
best trained negotiators, penetrated their motives, 
and achieved his own purposes. As a financier, 
he laid down the principles of political economy 
in a manner which render further argument or 
illustration superfluous, and his management of 
the finances of the United States shows that he 
was as able in practice as he was sound in 
theory. His contributions to antiquarian jour- 
nals placed him in the front rank of sci- 
entific observers, while the practical useful- 
ness of his studies has brilliant demonstration in 
the continued use of the vocabularies which he 
suggested as a key to American Indian lan- 
guages by the Smithsonian explorers. In a word 
he was easily first in nearly every branch of 
human learning. 

To all these remarkable gifts he added that still 
more rare of extraordinary conversational power. 
His breadth of mental scope, the profoundness 
of his observation, the precision and lucidity of 
his reasoning, and the affluent variety of his 
illustration, were the marvel of all who ap- 
proached him. Wholly free from dogmatism or 



imperiousness, he was always instructive ; while 
the dignity of his manner, courteous without 
distance, and the persuasive fluency of his grace- 
ful speech, lent a winning charm to his conversa- 
tion which none who ever listened to him can 
ever forget. Even after his withdrawal from 
political and active life, his society was eagerly 
sought, and in his latter days a " Gallatin Club " 
was formed by a number of the most eminent 
of New York citizens, of which he was the cen- 
tral figure, and the purpose of which was to 
listen to his conversation. It was on occasion of 
some of these symposia, and more often in his 
own library, sitting in silent wonder at his feet 
by his gracious permission, that it was our happy 
privilege to know something of this extraordin- 
ary character, of whom it is not an exaggeration 
to say, that for compositeness of nature, scope 
of mental faculties, and extent of learned ac- 
quirements, no superior can be found in the 
entire range of American character. 

To this multiform excellence Mr. Adams does 
not seem to us to have been sufficiently alive, 
and there is still room for a biography of an in- 
terest equal to that which he has written. He 
divides his work into five books, severally enti- 
tled : I. Youth, 1761-1790. II. The Legisla- 
ture, 1789-1801. III. The Treasury, 1801- 
1813. IV. Diplomacy, 1813-1829. V. Age, 
1830-1849. 

The Gallatins trace their descent from Faul- 
cherius de Gallatin, who died before 1258. Of 
this we have evidence before our eyes, in a gen- 
ealogy to which the following is attached : 

COPY OF CERTICATE GIVEN BY THE SYNDIC 

AND COUMSBLLOKS OP THB CrrV AMD RbPUBLIC OP GbN- 

BVA. Dated 6th August, 1770. 

The Syndic and Counsellors of the City and Republic 
of Geneva certify that the Gallatin Family, having pre- 
sented to nt a request that we would appoint one of our 
Counsellors of State to examine into and compare the 
original title Papers of said family with the annexed 
GeneaIo|7. By a decree of id Feb'yi 1770, we appointed 
N. Hulhn, Councellor and Secretary of State, who, on 
examination of said originals, reported to us that he found 
the Genealojry in conformity thereto. We do. therefore, 
hereby certify that the " Genealogy of the Gallatin Fam- 
ily " is agreeable to the original vouchers, and, moreover, 
it has pleased us to declare that ,uid^ family have at all 
times held an honorable and distinguished rank in this 
City. In faith of which we have^ expedited this Certifi- 
cate. Under our seal and the Signature of our Secre- 
tary, by the said Seign'rs, Syndic and Counsellors. 

[Signed] HULUN, Secretary of State. 

Geneva, 6th April, 1770. 

COPY OF CERTIFICATE GIVEN BY THE MAYOR 

OP Gbnbva ** Chbp^Libu op thb Dbpartment op Lb- 

MAiK, Emptkb op Fsanck.'* 93d January, 1803. 

The Mayor of Geneva, Chief Li<tutenaDt of the Depart- 

partment of Lemair, Empire of France, certifies that the 

foregoing act was transmitted from the Public Reg- 
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bter, deposited amons the ArchiTes of the late Republic 
of Geneva, which laid Archives are in the keeping of this 
Mayoralty. 

These presents have been expedited at the request of 
Jean Louis de Gallatin, attorney of Mr. Abraham Al- 
phonso Albert de Gallatin, his relation of the same name 
and family, at present Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States in Ameriea: who was bom in this city on 
the S9th of January, 1761, legitimate son of Jean de Galla- 
tin and Sophia Albertina Rolas, his wife ; which said Mr. 
Abraham Alphonso Albert de Gallatin left Geneva to go 
to America in 1780. 

In faith of which we have signed certificate. 

[Signed] Maurics (Mayor). 

Geneva, 33d January, 1803. 

Albert Gallatin, founder of the American fam- 
ily, and the subject of this biography, was bom 
in the city of Geneva, January 29, 1761. Left 
an orphan at nine years of age, he received his 
early training at the hands of a distant relative of 
his father, who in a measure adopted him ; no 
expense was spared upon his education, though 
he was Uught a frugality in expenditure, 
which he never forgot in later years in public 
station or private life. He was graduated from 
the Academy of Geneva in 1779, first in his class 
in mathematics, philosophy and Latin transla- 
tions. He had also acquired the English lan- 
guage. He was often at Ferney, his family 
being on intimate terms with Voltaire, and it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the example of 
this universal genius stimulated his own desire 
for varied knowledge. At nineteen, the restless 
spirit of the age had taken possession of him, 
and rejecting his grandmother's offer to procure 
him a commission in the Hessian service, he sud- 
denly, on the 1st April, 1780, in company with 
Serre, a friend of his own age, left Geneva, 
crossed France, and took passage on an Ameri- 
can vessel, the Katty, lying at Nantes, and sailed 
for Boston on the i6th May. At the instance 
of the family, the Due de la Rochefoncauld 
d'Enville asked and obtained letters for the two 
young men from Franklin, then at Passy, to 
Richard Bache, his son-in-law, which he accom- 
panied, with his accustomed prudence, by the 
remark, " that their friends would do well to 
prevent their voyage." They landed at Cape 
Ann on the 14th July, 1780. The journey to 
Philadelphia presenting some difficulties in the 
disturbed state of the country, the young friends 
passed a year at Machias, on the American 
frontier of Nova Scotia, in a somewhat aimless 
manner. The interest of Gallatin in the Ameri- 
can cause was shown by the liberal advance of 
four hundred dollars in supplies to the Conti- 
nental garrison at this post. The Genevans made 
a little Swiss colony at Machias during the winter. 
In 1782, through the intervention of his family. 
Dr. Cooper procured the young foreigner the post 
of French instructor at Harvard College. But this 
did not long content his restless spirit. The next 
year, 1783, peace had been made: leaving Cam- 



bridge, he traveled to Philadelphia with a French 
gentleman, M. Savary, who had claims in the Siaie 
of Virginia, in the prosecution of which, young 
Gallatin assisted him. At Richmond he was de- 
lighted with the old Virginia hospitality. There 
he met John Marshall and Patrick Henry, the 
first of whom offered to receive him in his office 
without a fee, and the latter advised him to ** go 
west." This he did, having engaged with 
Savary to purchase one hundred and twenty 
thousand acres of land in Western Virginia, in 
which Gallatin was to have one quarter, to be 
paid for at his majority. He crossed the moon- 
Uins in the spring of 1784, and selected and 
surveyed the lan(U for which warrants had 
been purchased, on the Monongahela River and 
George's Creek, in Pennsylvania, about four 
miles north of the Virginia line, where he set up 
a store. It was while on this tour that he met 
Washington — an interview which is familiar, 
from '*John Russell Bartlett's Reminiscences 
of Gallatin." Washington desired to secure his 
services as his land agent, but Gallatin had no 
taste for subordinate labor. 

His western experiment, Mr. Adams con- 
siders a mistake, and notices in this connection 
that both Hamilton and Dallas were, like him- 
self, strangers, and like him rose to be Secreta- 
ries of the National Treasury, yet both remained 
in large cities. But Hamilton, with whom he 
can alone be justly compared in the extent of 
the political power he attained, had received a 
general training in the revolution ; Gallatin, it 
may be fairly assumed, learned from the very 
nature of his intercourse with the people, that 
knowledge of their interests, and insight into 
their character, which he displayed Uter as 
leader of the Democratic party. In 1789 he 
married Sophie AUegre, of Richmond, of one of 
the early French Protestant families which emi- 
grated to this country. The mother had refused 
her consent, unwilling to see her daughter 
•* dragged to the frontier of Pennsylvania by a 
man without attractions or fortune, who spoke 
bad English, and had been a schoolmaster 
at Cambridge." She lived but a few months. 
Here closes the period of his youth in Mr. 
Adams* subdivision. 

The second period in the career of Mr. Galla- 
tin is properly termed the Legislative period. 
Though covering but two years, it was one 
of extreme importance in the life of the man 
and history of the nation. He first appears on 
the staee of politics as a delegate to the Pennsyl- 
vania Conference, to consider the invitation of 
New York to call a new Convention to revise 
the Federal Constitution. When Vinrinia rati- 
fied the Constition as submitted by the Federal 
Convention, she recommended scvcr.il amend- 
ments. The New York Convention, where the 
strong opposition led by Governor Clinton was 
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only overruled by the tact and eloquence of 
Hamilton, went a step further and addressed a 
circular letter to the legislatures of the Slates, 
recommending a Generid Convention. The let- 
ter, drawn by Jay, was instantly responded to in 
Pensylvania, and the Conference met at Harris- 
burg on the 8th September following (1788). 
The ratifications of the several.Siates were only 
presented to the Congress of the Confederation, 
which met in New York in 1789, where the 
''Constitution of the United States" was form- 
ally declared the law of the land. 

Pennsylvania was thus first in the field, and 
the opposition to the Federal party, which took 
the name of the Republican party, is thus seen 
to have been organized before the Constitution 
was declared. Mr. Gallatin was not a member 
of the Pennsylvania Convention which ratified 
the Constitution, but in the Conference which 
followed he was a leading man. Indeed, the 
draft of the " Declaration of Opinion," adopted 
by that body, is still extant in his handwriting. 
The next year the Pennsylvania Legislature 
summoned a Convention to revise the State 
Constitution, to which Gallatin was a delegate. 
This was, as Mr. Adams remarks, his ** appren- 
ticeship in the public service." His papers con- 
tain numerous memoranda of motions, argu- 
ments, points for speeches, which show the 
minuteness and thoroughness with which he 
never failed to discharge every public duty. 
Of this Convention Mr. Gallatin wrote in 
later life, that it was one of the ablest bodies 
of which he was a member. In the debates of 
this Convention, he says of himself, that he took 
but a subordinate share. He was shy by nature, 
and perhaps hesitated, in view of his recent 
naturalization, which took place in 1785, to as- 
sume a public prominence. In 1790 he was 
elected to the State Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
and re-elected in 1791 and 1792. The first 
election he carried by a two-thirds vote — in the 
second and third he had no opposition. During 
these three years he says of himself, that he 
"acquired an extraordinary influence in that body 
(the Pennsylvania House of Representatives}, 
the more remarkable because always in a party 
minority." This influence he ascribes to his in- 
dustry and facility. He was '* on thirty-five com- 
mittees, prepared all their reports, and drew all 
theirbi11s;"thisfacilitywasaresult of his thorough 
early training,and we may add.due, in great meas- 
ure to his Latin education, which usually brings 
directness of statement and lucidity of style. The 
foundation of his reputation, he says, was laid 
by the report he drew for the Committee of 
Ways and Means, in the Session of 1 790-1. In 
1793, in one of his reports, he took strong 
grounds against the institution of Slavery, de- 
nounced it as •• inconsistant with every princi- 
ple of humanity, justice and right, and repug- 



nant to the express letter of the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth," and called for its abolitiont 
and the same year he is found as a member of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery. Could other be expected of one who 
was bom and nurtured in the free air of Switzer- 
land—the land of liberty and Tell ? 

Politics did not run high in the earlier days of 
the Republic The enormous prestige of "Wash- 
ington, and his acceptance of the Presidency, 
sufficed to still, if not to stop, the violent ani- 
mosities which the struggle over the adoption of 
the Constitution aroused. At this period, how- 
ever, a question arose which tlureatened to 
*'wredc the entire career" of Mr. Gallatin, as 
the biographer strongly, perhaps too strongly, 
states it. This was the excise law. Hamilton 
had laid an excise on domestic spirits as a part of 
his general scheme to redeem the national 
finances, and assume the State debts contracted 
during the war. It met with the same resist- 
ance from a turbulent part of the population 
that a similar tax has met with in our day. The 
Republicans seized upon it as a popular measure 
of opposition. The western counties of Penn- 
sylvania were particularly hostile. Gallatin was 
clerk of a meeting which adopted unwise and 
impolitic resolutions. His name was connected 
with them before the public. Although they 
did not contemplate violence, they led to it. In 
1794 the resistance culminated in the open re- 
bellion known as the Whiskey or Western insur- 
rection. Gallatin endeavored to control the 
movement and lead it into a legal resistance. 
He seems to have succeeded in a measure that, 
in his belief, rendered the interference of the 
government unnecessary ; but President Wash- 
ington thought otherwise, and the United States 
marched upon and occupied Pittsburg. Neither 
Washington nor Hamilton were men to hesitate 
an instant in the enforcement of authority. The 
Federal system was too young to dally with 
overt treason. With his usual frankness, Galla- 
tin, in a speech in January, 1795, confessed his 
errors in counselling contempt for the officers of 
the law, while he freed himself from any com- 
plicity in the measures of rebellion ; and he 
added, that while he had no hesitation in the 
confession of this " Ais only political sin^'* the 
blame should fall on the leaders, and not on the 
people at large. 

In December, 1793, he was elected to the 
United States Senate by a Legislature in which 
the Federal party had the control, but he was 
not long permitted to hold his seat. He was 
too dangerous an opponent, his opposition to 
Hamilton and the government policy too open, 
for an occasion to oust him from his seat to be ne- 
glected. By the letter of the Constitutiou he 
was ineligible, the period since his naturalization 
not being sufficient to meet its express re- 
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quirement He was declared ineligible on the 
24th February, 1794, by a vote of 14 to 12. 
Freed from political duties, he now devoted 
himself to his private affairs. He had taken to 
wife in second marriage, Hannah, daughter of 
Commodore Nicholson, the year preceding. 

The next year, 1795, he was returned to the 
Fourth Congress, notwithstanding the declared 
opposition of Hamilton, and took his seat in 
December. He at once grasped the leadership of 
the opposition, and maintained it unquestioned 
to the close of his service. His wonderful suc- 
cess he owed to his native flexibility and his 
perfect self-control. Adams says justly of him, 
that '*he was an ideal party leader, uniting 
boldness with caution, eood temper with earn- 
estness, exact words of thought with laborious 
investigation, that have no parallel in American 
experience." He supplanted Madison in the con- 
trol of the House of Representatives, and held 
his sway in a body which numbered Madison, 
Randolph, Edward Livingston, Fisher Ames 
and John Marshall among its members. It was 
then that the Federal and Republican parties 
were arrayed in hostile camps witn clearly defined 
principles. Hamilton determined to repress de- 
mocracy as a fatal curse ; Jefferson, imbued with 
the ideas of the French revolution of 1789, 
resolved on democracy or nothing. The end 
was inevitable, if for no other reason than that 
the Federalists allowed themselves to be consid- 
ered as admirers of the Constitution of England, 
the country from which the American people 
had freed itself, while the Republicans were the 
friends of France, who had lent to it her aid. Dur- 
ing his terms of Congressional service, which 
extended through the Fifth and Sixth Con- 
gresses, to which he was re-elected, he laid 
down in an irresistible argument the true limits 
of the executive, and the right of the House to 
final cordinate control even of the treaty-mak- 
ing power. He showed his political genius in 
securing the control of the finances to the House 
by the establishment of a standing Committee 
of Ways and Means. On the 4th of March, 
1801, Jefferson was inaugurated President of the 
United States. The principles of the Repub- 
licans were triumphant. The great Federal 
power, which had formed, organized and con- 
solidated the government, fell, like Caesar, pros- 
strate in the Capitol itself, the monument of its 
triumph. Yet such were the foundations of the 
powerful government, which Hamilton had de- 
vised and built up in immutable strength, that 
neither by opposition in peace, nor by the shock 
of war has it ever yet even shaken. Indeed, it was 
only when the war of the rebellion came that its 
secret forces were manifested. Well was it re- 
plied by the Texian patriot to those who sought 
to take that State out of the Union, on the plea 
that the Government was not strong enough. 



"that before the revolution they had inaugu- 
rated was over, the Government of the United 
States would be found strong enough for common 
uses" In the formation of the new Cabinet 
Gallatin was by common consent the choice of 
the party to direct the finances of the country. 

With the nomination of Mr. Gallatin as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1801 by Jefferson, he 
entered upon the most brilliant epoch of his 
life, taking in the three terms during which he 
controlled this department, when, wiu Jefferson 
and Madison, he was one of the Triumvirate 
that ruled the Republican party and governed 
the country. This maybe styled the administra- 
tive period of Gallatin's life. 

To Gallatin as to Hamilton, a comprehensive fi- 
nance was intuitive. Hamilton had no dread of a 
national debt confined within reasonable limits. 
Indeed, he had created it to free the States from 
their unequal burthen, and to build up the na- 
tional credit on a firm foundation. When fairly 
funded, the total amount was $78,000,000. The 
new policy, which Gallatin inaugurated, not only 
aimed at paying off this obligation, but refused 
to incur any new obligation for the support of 
the army or navy. This Mr. Adams terms the 
American system. It is the happy fortune of this 
expanding country that its resources have enabled 
it to meet the extraordinary exigencies of wars, 
and the equally extraordinary requirement of a 
return to the status ante helium of the National 
Treasury. In the first eleven years of his ad- 
ministration of the Treasury Department, com- 
prising the two terms of Jefferson and the first 
part of that of Madison, 1801-1812, he reduced 
the debt from $83,000,000 to $45,000,000, and 
but for the war of x8i2 would have entirely ex- 
tinguished it, on the basis of his original plan, 
before the close of Madison's first term, and 
this, notwithstanding the unexpected call of 
$15,000,000 for the Louisiana purchase, which, 
to his honor be it said, he not only approved and 
favored, but defended in a letter to Jefferson, 
which, Mr. Adams remarks, Hamilton might 
have written to Washington in the hour of tri- 
umph of Federal ideas. 

Throughout his admini^ration Jefferson loy- 
ally sustained his Secretary in his efforts to pay 
off the debt. To use his own words, he re- 
garded its *' discharge as vital to the destinies 
of the Government.'" Now, however, a question 
arose, which could no longer be kept in the back- 
ground, and was soon to subordinate all others. 
This was the question of peace or war. No 
man or set of men can successfully oppose a 
war in which the people consider their pride or 
honor involved. The exhausted state of the 
Treasury was sufficient reason for Gallatin's op- 
position. At this critical moment also the charter 
of the Bank of the United States lapsed by its ter- 
mination. On its renewal all his financial plans 
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depended. The Senate reached a vote upon this 
question on the 20th February, 181 1. It stood 17 
to 17, and was decided in the negative by George 
Clinton,the Vice President. Thus, in the very face 
of a war with the most dangerous power on earth, 
the Administration was deprived of the only ef- 
fective financial agent it; then had or could expect 
to have. No system was then known to replace it. 
Gallatin'sprestige dropped with the Bank. He felt 
the blow, drew his mantle about him and fell with 
dignity. He resigned the Treasury in a letter re- 
markable for its calmness and judgment. The 
reasons for his resignation were convincing, over- 
whelming ; but Madison refused to accept. No- 
where in his career does Gallatin appear in a 
more honorable light than during this period of 
his public life, when crippled, overweighted in 
loyalty to his party and his chief, he again, 
to use Mr. Adams' words, "took up his burden." 
"While alive to the difficulties and dangers of 
war, which the rising sentiment of the country 
rendered inevitable, Mr. Gallatin spared nothing 
that could contribute to its successful prosecu- 
tion. The entire weight of the administration 
fell on his shoulders. He, it is believed, drew 
up the Act organizing the army, and it is es- 
tablished beyond question that it was he who 
fixed the policy of the navy. Deserted by the 
Ways and Means Committee, baffled by an in- 
tractable Congress, and openly opposed by the 
Federalists in his attempts to float the loan 
Congress had reluctantly authorized in response 
to his call of November, 1812, Mr. Gallatin 
himself, by the aid of his personal friend, 
John Jacob Astor, and through that gentleman's 
intervention of Mr. Parish and Mr. Girard, placed 
his loan, saved the Government from collapse 
and the country from ruin. 

An offer of mediation being made at this time 
by the Emperor of Russia, Mr. Gallatin gladly 
availed of the offer made to him by Mr. Madi- 
son to lead the mission, while still retaining 
the post of Secretary, from which the President 
was now less than ever inclined to release him. 
But the Senate in their hatred of him re- 
fused to confirm his appointment, unless Mr. 
Madison declared the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury vacant. This Madison resolutely re- 
fused to do, and it was not till February, 1 8 14, 
that Mr. Gallatin ceased to hold the office. 
Thus closed his administrative career. In re- 
viewing this part of his life, his biographer 
says of him, that it " may be doubted whether 
he ever made a mistake in any of his under- 
takings, and whether any work done by him 
has ever been found inefficient.** Mr. Adams 
speaks of the governmental systems of Hamil- 
ton and Gallatin as alike failures, yet, he adds, 
"whatever may have been the extent of their 
defects, or of their success, one fact stands out 
in strong relief on the pages of American his- 



tory. "Except those theories of government 
which are popularly represented by the names of 
Hamilton and Jefferson, no solution of the great 
problems of American politics has ever been 
offered to the American people." Nor is it prob- 
able or desirable that any definite solution be 
established. The history of the American Gov- 
ernment is a record of oscillation between the 
systems, the extremes of which these two great 
men represented. The same antagonism un- 
derlies present political divisions, and it is 
safe to say that it will continue to animate them 
in the future. It is fortunate for the country 
that it should be so; a Government without 
party is a Utopian dream. 

There is an almost dramatic completeness 
in the several epochs of Mr. Gallatin's career, 
which the classic mind of his biographer has 
not failed to seize and avail of in his ad- 
mirably constructed narrative. 

The fourth book opens with his diplomatic ser- 
vice. It opens with the departure of the Neptune 
from Newcastle on the 9th of May, 181 3, with 
Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Bayard, two of the En- 
voys of the United States. They arrived at St. 
Petersburg on the 21st of July. Here they met 
their fellow commissioner, John Quincy Adams, 
with whom, although hitherto political antag- 
onists, it fell to the lot of Mr. Gallatin to work 
side by side in the management of the foreign 
relations of the United States for nearly twelve 
years. In his account of these negotiations, 
which from the beginning seem to have been 
destined to failure, Mr. Adams assigns to Mr. 
Gallatin the leading place. Russia had other 
things to think of than diplomacy, and England 
was not inclined to deal with America through 
mediation. In January, 1 814, they left St. Pe- 
tersburg, not having as yet heard a word from 
the Emperor. Arrived at Amsterdam, they 
found that Lord Castlereagh had made direct 
overtures to Mr. Madison, which had been met 
by the appointment of a new commission, Mr. 
Henry Clay and Mr. Jonathan Russell being 
added to tne old. By a complication, which 
need not be related, Mr. Gallaiin, who was in- 
tended to be the head, was in fact the last 
named, and consequently the last in rank, but, 
as Mr. Adams states, " whether first or last in 
the commission, or whether omitted from it en- 
tirely, he continued to superintend all the diplo- 
matic operations connected with the proposed 
peace." Ghent was fixed as the place of nego- 
tiation. The mortifications which Gallatin met 
with at the hands of the British, the difficulty 
he had in managing Adams and Clay, who 
acted upon each other as explosives, are faith- 
fully narrated. The tact with which he steered 
his way between the shoals which surrounded 
him, is the most remarkable instance in our his- 
tory of perfect diplomatic skill, and his delicate 
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tact probably saved the treaty. After various 
oscillations and shifting of ground, as the news 
of the conflict excited or depressed the British 
Ministry, they at last openly avowed their desire 
to make peace, and on Christmas day, 1814, the 
treaty was signed. " Far more," says Mr. Ad- 
ams, '*than contemporaries ever supposed or 
than is now imagined, the Treaty of Ghent was 
the special work and peculiar triumph of Mr. 
Gallatin." 

The negotiation closed, he visited Geneva. 
Of his feelings on this visit to his birth-place, 
he left only one allusion. He said that as he 
approached Geneva, " calm as his nature was, 
his calmness deserted him." On his way to Eng- 
land in April he learned that he had been ap- 
pointed Minister to France. This he at first 
declined, as also an offer of John Jacob Astor 
to receive him as a partner in his commercial 
house, then having a capital of near a million, 
with a fifth interest. The next year, however, 
warmly pressed by Mr. Monroe, he accepted the 
French mission. At Paris he was in his element, 
and enjoyed the opportunities for the develop- 
ment of faculties of still another order. Never 
was America more ably, more fitly, more honor- 
ably represented than by Gallatin. He re- 
mained at Paris as Minister until 1823, during 
which period he was twice deputed on special 
missions; first to the Netherlands in 18 17, next 
to Great Britain in 1 818. 

In 1827, the health of Rufus King, who had 
been appointed Minister to England, failing, Mr. 
Adams, his old associate in the Ghent Treaty, 
being President, summoned Mr. Gallatin to 
Washington, confided to him the important 
negotiations then pending, and appointed him 
M inister to the Court of St. James. The compli- 
cations were of the most delicate character, in- 
cluding the northern boundaries on the eastern 
and western extremes. In August conventions 
were signed, continuing the commercial conven- 
tion of 1815, and the joint occupation of the 
disputed Oregon territory, and on the 29th Sep- 
tember a new convention signed, referring the 
disputed Maine boundary to a friendly soverei^rn. 
Here again, with epic completeness, his diplo- 
matic career ended. Mr. Adams does him no 
more than justice when he says that " in that 
career he stood first among the men of his time." 
Here, too, his public life ended. The election 
of 1828 had swept from the stage the great Re- 
publican party, which he helped to found. He 
turned without a sigh, unless of relief, to other 
more congenial fields. 

The last chapter, entitled "Age," which covers 
the period of the retirement of Mr. Gallatin 
from politics to his death in 1849, Mr. Adams is 
little more than a succinct summary. The re- 
mark of Mr. Adams that had Gallatin been en- 
tering life at the time of his retirement from pub- 



lic station, he would have "found himself 
drawn by temperament, by cast of mind and ed- 
ucation into science, or business, or literature." 
The leaning of his mind, however, was strongly 
towards what the French term" haute finance, ' 
as distinguished from mere banking. In 1830 
the question of renewing the charter of the 
Bank of the United States again drew him to 
the front. Mr. Gallatin was a firm believer in 
the French system, of the admirable nature of 
which we have had recent brilliant example. He 
believed in a bi-metallic currency, and "0 restru- 
tioH of notes to one hundred dollars*^ to be 
issued by the Bank of the United States. In 
December, 1830, his "Considerations on the 
Currency and Banking System " appeared, and 
again the next year in a separate form. To our 
day this admirable paper remains the text work 
on the whole subject of which it treats, and an 
infallible test of all systems of finance. In 1829 
the National, afterwards the Gallatin Bank was 
established under a charter of the State of New 
York, Mr. Astor subscribing the capital, and 
Mr. Gallatin taking the direction as President. 
Here he had an opportunity of practicing his the- 
ories. Business banking is a very different thing 
from government banking, though the gener^ 
laws that govern the relations of capital, deposits 
and discount are the same. In the management 
of this bank his prudence and sagacity were con- 
spicuous, and his influence upon the minds of 
bank directors was felt throughout the country. 
On the expiration of the charter of the Bank of 
the United States in 1836, that institution secured 
a new charter from the State of Pennsylvania. Bad 
management, a departure from the fixed laws 
which govern this science soon destroyed its 
prestige, and brought it to the verge of in- 
solvency. From the time that it was seen that 
the bank charter would not be renewed, there 
was a wild race all over the land in the 
establishment of banks. The country went 
mad in speculation, under the stimulus of an 
expanded currency and the improvident loans of 
the banks. The revulsion was quick and ter- 
rible. In May, 1837, the banks of New York 
suspended specie payment, and all other banks 
instantly followed. In the movements for re- 
sumption, Mr. Gallatin took the lead. A con- 
vention w^as called in October. The party of 
opposition, led by Mr. Biddle of the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania, backed by the 
Boston and Baltimore banks, was too powerful 
to be overruled. The Convention adjourned to 
meet in April, 1838. Nothing daunted, and re- 
lying upon their own power and credit, the New 
York banks announced their intention to resume, 
and did resume independently in May. New 
England reluctantly followed. A struggle came 
between the solvents and insolvents ; the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania, rotten to the core. 
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fell in utter ruin in October, but resumption 
was maintained. It was in reference to this ex- 
perience that Mr. Gallatin used the memorable 
words, that "the agonies of resumption were 
more terrible than those of suspension." For 
bankruptcy there is no cure save in the Csesarean 
operation. In 1839 ^^ resigned the Presidency 
of the National Bank, and withdrew from all 
business. In 1841 he published a supplement 
to his *'Con^derationof the Currency. 

His contributions to geography and ethnology 
have in the biography brief notice. His last public 
speech was in accord with his career. In the face 
of bitter opposition and violent abuse, while in his 
eighty.fouith year, he presided over the ^>it 
meeting held in New York in 1844 in opposition 
to the annexation of Texas — an instance of moral, 
mental and physical courage which has been 
rarely equalled, never surpassed. Of the con- 
duct of the United States towards Mexico in this 
controversy, Mr. Gallatin on one occasion said 
*' that it was the only blot on the American es- 
cutcheon.*' 

In the execution of his arduous task, Mr. 
Adams deserves the highest praise. He rises 
above partisanship to the true plane of impartial 
history. Throughout he subordinates himself 
to his subject. It is not what he thinks of Mr. 
Gallatin that he tells us, but what Mr. Gallatin 
was. From the beginning to the close, the pro- 
found respect in which he holds his subject is 
evident, while the restraint he puts upon the ex- 
pression of his admiration is no less apparent. 
The field is too wide to admit of general 
disquisition. The mere recital of the inci- 
dents of the fullest intellectual life of the 
century called for every inch of space in the 
compact volume. Elaboration was impossible, 
but the student who turns these pages, as each 
wIjo would know the history of the first half of 
this centurv must inevitably do, will find that 
half his labor is saved by the broad divisions 
and skillful arrangement of the subject. The 
representative af Mr. Gallatin was wise in the 
selection of his editor. It was in the fitness of 
things that a grandson of John Quincy Adams, 
the able co-adjutor of Mr. Gallatin in the fa- 
mous negotiation of Ghent, should have been 
entrusted with the preparation of these mem- 
oirs. The book will stand as the authoritative 
record of a life second in usefulness to none in 
his generation. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; OR, 
Germany and Prussia in thk Napoleonic 
Age. By J. R. Seelby. Two volumes. 8vo, 
pp. 546—568. Roberts Brothers. Boston, 

1879. 

To Bismarck Germany looks as the Jews of 



old to Moses, as the providential leader who 
led them from the land of bondage. Me 
stands as the impersonation of United Ger- 
many, the avenger, as well as the saviour of 
the nation; but Bismarck after all was not possi- 
ble but for Stein. The " imperial baron" it was 
who reconstructed Prussia, and remodelled the 
institutions of the Spartan State, so as to draw 
from her resources the greatest possible force for 
the day of contest, the hour when the crushing 
disaster of Jena, the terrible humiliation of the 
house of the great Frederic, and the utter pros- 
t ration of Prussia beneath the grinding and 
contemptous heel of Napoleon should be com- 
pletely avenged. 

Mr. Seeley, who is Regius Professor of Mod- 
em History in the University of Cambridge, 
England, has found a theme and a central figure 
worthy of the ablest pen. The great work of 
Pertz, completed in 1854, has been the chief 
authority on the life of Stein, but numerous 
authorities have since appeared, of which ample 
use has been made in these volumes. 

The first volume, 175 7-1809, is divided into 
five parts, severally entitled : I. Before the Ca- 
tastrophe ; II. The Catastrophe ; III. Ministry 
of Stein — First period ; IV. Ministry of Stein — 
Transition; V. Ministry of Stein — Conclusion. 

Vom Stein, a descendant of one of the robber 
knights who took toll, from friend and foe alike, 
from the passers of the Rhine, was bom near 
the little town of Nassau in 1757. His turbu- 
lent ancestors had lived at the Burg-Stein, a 
fastness on the side of the hill, which is crowned 
by the Schloss Nassau. He came into the 
world in the midst of the stormy convulsion of 
the Thirty Years' War. Ten days later the 
battle of Rosbach was fought, in which Fred- 
eric II. annihilated the French army in one of 
the most terrible defeats in history. He inher- 
ited one of the petty sovereignties, which Na- 
poleon swept away in his radical reform of the 
Rhine region, and belonged to the order of 
Reichsrittershaf t, or Imperial Knighthood. The 
Duke of Nassau threatened to annex his little 
dominion, but now in its turn, as in the fable, 
the petty sovereignty of Nassau has been swal- 
lowed up by its larger and more powerful neigh- 
bor, Pmssia. Whether Prussia is to digest other 
great States of Germany, or whether &e is her- 
self to lose her own autonomy in the attempt, 
is a subject of speculation, but not of historic 
inouiry. 

The Imperial knights, however, did not fulfill 
the conditions of high nobility, which was con- 
fined to the descendants of those who had both 
sovereignty and a place on the Diet before 1806. 
Stein stood in the position most favorable for a 
public leader; half -way between the nobility and 
the people. The studies of young Stein were of a 
practical nature. Without caring for the specula- 
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live inquiry of the age, he paid studious attention 
to English politics, statistics and details of gov- 
ernment, from which he drew valuable lessons for 
liis later reconstruction of the Prussian kingdom. 
All Germans are hero worshippers, and Stein was 
no exception to the rule. •* Frederic the Unique" 
won his heart by the rescue of Bavaria, and 
with him he took service, notwithstanding the 
claims of the Austrian Emperor upon him as an 
Imperial Knight, and to Prussia, as the hope 
of German unity, he remained steadfast. His 
friend Von Heinitz, the oldest of Frederick's 
officials, was his mentor and pushed him for- 
ward in the service ; first in the Mining Depart- 
ment, and in 1789 to one of the War and Domain 
Chambers. In 1804 he entered the Ministry of 
State as Minister of Trade . 

It was the catastrophe of Jena in i8o6,howevcr, 
which called into active play Stein's remark- 
able powers of organization. His letters during 
the war are full of vigor and political insight. 
He was soon acknowledged by common con- 
sent to be the first statesman in Germany, 
"the hope of the State." The King tendered 
him the portfolio of Minister of State and Cab- 
inet, but Stein refused. He would have nothing 
to do with the administration with persons 
whom he distrusted, or without full power to 
make the reforms he desired. His correspond- 
ence with the King, his abuse by the sovereign, 
and his last and almost impertinent reply, are 
curious specimens of German temper and the in- 
temperant spirit of the upper classes. Stein was 
dismissed in 1807. The peace of Tilsitt dis- 
membered Prussia, and divided Europe be- 
tween Alexander and Napoleon. Stein was 
affected to illness when he heard of it. It 
needed an overwhelming disaster like this 
to induce him once more to take the control 
of affairs, but this time with supreme dicta- 
torial powers. The HohenzoUems have always 
known how to sacrifice their personality, even 
their pride, to their ambition. And Stein be- 
came the Eckstein ^ the corner-stone, of the 
Prussian monarchy, of German independence. 
The rest of the volume is devoted to the ac- 
count of the sweeping reforms he introduced, 
not only into the administration, but the entire 
system of government, civil and military — from 
the emancipating edict, with land reform, to the 
completion of the wonderful reform which 
Schamhorst commenced, and which has deter- 
mined the fate of the nineteenth century. This 
reform abolished the conscription of Fred- 
eric the Great, and introduced in its place 
that of universal service. In these, as in the 
legislative reforms which followed them, the 
principles of the French revolution were prac- 
tically adopted — the principles of equality before 
the law. 

The second volume is in four parts. VI. 



Stein in Exile ; VII. Return from ExUc ; VIIL 
Stein at the Congress ; IX. Old Age. Resign- 
ing his post as Minister, because, perhaps, the 
King would not commit himself to his policy, 
and make common cause with Austria, he was 
now in" a comparatively unobserved position, or- 
ganizing the elements of hostility to France. 
But the eagle eye of Napoleon, which, sweeping 
the entire range of the horizon, yet observing 
every detail, had long been fixed upon the dan- 
gerous work of Stein. By an imperial de- 
cree, Napoleon at the close of 1808, confis- 
cated his property, and proscribed his person. 
Here were ruin and danger, sudden as the fall of 
a thunderbolt. Stein stooped his proud spirit to 
ask the intercession of the Czar, and fled into 
Bohemia, In 1809 the result of his teachings 
was seen in the first German rising, but it was 
not till after the Russian campaign of 1812 that 
the patriotic exile felt any securitv, or could be- 
lieve in the possibility of the fall of Napoleon. 
Here we must leave the volume, noticing only 
the curious fact, that in the repartitions of Eu- 
rope by the Congress of 18 15, Stein preached 
the restoration to Germany of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. As was observed, Bismarck completed 
Stein. On the 29lh June, 1831, the founder of 
the modern German nation died, an event al- 
most unnoticed by his ungrateful countrymen. 



ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE STORMING OP STONY POINT 

The recent centennial celebration of the 
Storming of Stony Point has brought to light 
many new and important facts connected with 
this, one of the mostt brilliant achievements of 
the revolution. The Historical Society of Rock- 
land County will shortly publish a work which 
will form the fullest and most accurate account 
of this event. It will include several original 
extracts from letters of Washington hitherto 
unpublished, from the papers of Sir Henry 
Clinton and Lord Germain, the latter containing 
the expression of the King's opinion concerning 
the capture ; letters from Generals Heath, St. 
Clair, George Clinton, McDougal and others; 
returns and orders showing the organization of 
Wayne's corps of Light Infantry, together with 
biographical sketches of participants in the 
action. 

This volume will be edited by Mr. H. P. 
Johnston, who is well known to historians as the 
author of The Campaign of 1776 around New 
York and Brooklyn. The work will be published 
by subscription. Persons interested can address 
Mr. Henry Whittemore, Secretary of the His- 
torical Society of Rockland County, Tappan, 
New York Sute. Editor. 
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THE BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA 

NE of our great American poets, looking over a famous battle- 
field of our country, has said : 

** We needs mast think of history that waits 

For lines that live but in their prond beginning ; 
Arrested promises and cheated fates, 

Youth's boundless venture and its single winning. 
We see the ghosts of deeds they might have done, 

The phantom homes that beaconed their endeavor ; 
We grudge the better strain of men 

That proved itself and was extinguished then, 
The field, with strength and hope so thickly sown, 

Wherefrom no other harvest shall be mown/' 

These lines vibrated through my mind like the muffled tones of a 
funeral march as I stood in the military chapel at West Point, and 
looking towards the eastern wall, read on its marble memorial tablet 
this inscription : 

BUENA VISTA, FEBRUARY 22D-23D, 1 847. 

Colonel J. J. Hardin Lieut. E. F. Fletcher 

" W. R. McKee " R. Ferguson 

" Archibald Yell *• L. Robbins 

Lt. Col. Henry Clay, Jr. " T. Kelly 

Captain George Lincoln ** J. C. Steel 

'* J. B. Zabriskie ** J. Bartleson 

" Wm. Woodward ** A. Atherton 

" W.T.Willis " Wm. Price 

*' A. R. Porter '* Fran. McNulty 

" T. B. Kinder " R. L. Moore 

" W. Walker " D. Campbell 

** J. Taggart ** J. A. Leonhard 

Lieut. B. R. Houghton " Thomas C. Parr 

'* A. B. Rountree •' E. M. Vaughn 

A little army of four thousand six hundred and ninety-one men marched 
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to this battle-field; of these, two hundred and thirty-nine men and 
twenty-eight officers were killed, many of them murdered in their 
wounds. They lay on the battle-ground dead, robbed, stripped of their 
clothing, yet on a victorious field, from which, with their wounded or 
exhausted comrades, they had driven twenty thousand men, the 61ite of 
the Mexican army, many of them veterans, who had fought in the war 
of independence against Spain, and had seen constant service in the 
civil wars that followed. 

These simple facts were pregnant of great events. In them were 
embodied the issue of the war with Mexico, and the acquisition of an 
empire, as empire represents land, wealth and power ; the downfall of 
Santa Anna, sometimes called the Napoleon of the West ; the contin- 
uance of the regular army of the United States, then more seriously 
threatened with extinction by the politicians that at any time since ; the 
election of a President of the United States ; and the germ of a great 
civil war — for all of these things developed as a natural outgrowth or a 
direct result of the momentous victory in the pass of Angostura, 
before the plain of Buena Vista. The brilliant achievements of Gen- 
eral Scott, which we involuntarily compare with the progress of Cortez 
over the same ground, were but a blossoming of the hardy plant which 
General Taylor had set in the soil of Northern Mexico, and which had 
been watered with the blood of that mere handful of heroes with 
which he was left to meet the concentrated forces of the enemy. 

The time is short, by years, since our army marched into Mexico— 
but what a change in the spirit of the people ! Not for the worse, per- 
haps, but still a great change, such as separates eager, chivalrous, 
self sacrificing youth from more prudent and calculating manhood. 
Late in the spring of 1846 there was a call for volunteers for the 
war with Mexico. The noblest and choicest spirits in the land sprang 
quick to arms. There had been bitter strife in regard to the war. 
In stump speeches, on the floor of Congress, iii the political caucus ; 
everywhere the war of words ran high. Personal ambition, fanatical 
abolitionism and imperious pro-slaveryism had aroused the passions of 
the people for or against the war. But above the clamor and invective 
of partizans at last was heard the announcement of these irrevocable 
facts: Texas is annexed ; Taylor has advanced to protect her frontier; 
the Mexicans have crossed the Rio Grande ; Colonel Cross has been 
killed ; Captain Porter's little band, in search of him, has been defeated 
and dispersed. Thornton's squadron of dragoons has been captured 
after a desperate struggle. 
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In 1846 men did not read so calmly and indifferently as now of 
the capture and slaughter of the gallant officers of our regular army ; 
trained, accomplished, high-principled gentlemen, whose moral, intel- 
lectual and social qualities are an honor to our country. Political 
fueds were at once forgotten ; there was only generous rivalry as 
to who should be permitted to go. Thousands offered their ser- 
vices who were not accepted. The call was made by the President, 
in the beginnings on the Southern and Western States as being 
nearer the scene of the conflict. There, where there had been the 
hottest political contest with the cries of Clay and peace as opposed 
to Polk, annexation and war, peace men were now found raising 
regiments, and entering with enthusiasm into the plans of the adminis- 
tration. When thesb plans were a matter of deliberation and argu- 
ment, they were opposed mainly on two grounds. First, that Texas 
being still claimed as a province by Mexico, her annexation would ' 
necessarily involve us in a war with that nation without adequate 
cause. The other and more urgent cause of opposition was a desire 
to check the extension of slavery. 

The Texas question was foreseen even then by thoughtful states- 
men to be an entering wedge which might ultimately cleave the 
Union. An extract from a private letter of Colonel John J. Hardin, 
whose name heads the list of ^lain at the battle of Buena Vista, 
written to a friend while he was a member of Congress from Illinois 
(he was a whig, and opposed to annexation), will g^ve an insight 
into the state of political feeling on this subject. It is dated Wash- 
ington, January 26th, 1845, ^md says: " Last night the democrats passed 
the Texas project through our house. At the commencement of the 
session it could not have passed. But I have been convinced for some 
days that the scheme which was adopted would be passed. Every loco- 
foco from the North, with only two or three exceptions, who was not 
re-elected, or who was satisfied he would not be, voted for it. Every 
office seeker was entreating his friends to go for it, and every member 
of Congress who wants an office voted for it. For it is understood and 
proclaimed that those who will not go for Texas, as the South wants it, 
could obtain no office from Mr. Polk. It is said by some of the Sen- 
ators that it will not pass that body. Although I cannot count enough 
to pass it, yet I feel satisfied that enough will be hunted up to go for it, 
and thus get it through. No one supposed the vote in our house would 
be so large, and indeed no vote was estimated to pass the Bill by a 
fair count, but when it was about to pass a number voted for it. 
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So in the Senate, I think, they will find men to change their vote to 
pass it, if necessary. We have been so engrossed with Texas that we 
have no other news whatever. You will see that the project which was 
adopted was proposed by a Tennessee whig, Milton Brown. He is one 
of my messmates ; he avowed at all times that he went for it purely as 
a Southern slavery question ; that he drew up his proposition, and pro- 
posed it, for the express purpose of preventing any misunderstanding 
on the subject of slavery, and determined to make the North swallow 
it if they would have Texas; and if they were satisfied to give the 
South Texas on these terms, he was willing to take it. Only eight 
wliigs voted for it, and they were not enough to defeat it, if they had 
all voted against it." 

This hint of congressional proceedings, and of the changing of votes 
gives point to Hosea Biglow's assertion that 

" A mardf ul Providence fashioned us holler 
O* purpose that we might our principles swaller ; 
Besides, there's a wonderful power in latitude 
To shift a man's morril relations an' attitude ; 
Some flossifers think thet a fakkilty's granted 
The minnit its proved to be thoroughly wanted ; 
So, wen one's chose to Congress, ez soon ez he's in it, 
A collar grows right round his neck in a minnit ; 
For a coat, that sets wal here in old Massachusetts, 
Wen it gits on to Washington, somehow askew sets." 

And also to what he says of the people, who 

•• Think they're a kind o' fulfiUin' the prophecies. 
Wen they're on*y jest changin' the holders of offices ; 
(An' fer Democrat Homers there's good plums left yet,) 
To the people they're oilers ez slick ez molasses, 
An' butter their bread on both sides with The Masses, 
Half o' whom they've persuaded, by way of a joke, 
Thet Washington's mantelpiece fell upon Polk." 

But the fun and satire, as well as the animosity of political discussions, 
were unheeded, or silenced upon the President's demand for volunteers. 
On the 30th of May, 1846, General Wool, then Adjutant-General to the 
army, was ordered to repair to Cincinnati and muster into service twelve 
thousand volunteers from the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Mississippi. This business was dispatched with thoroughness 
and rapidity, and on the nth of July General Wool was ordered to 
turn over his command in the States to General Butler, and to concen- 
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trate a part of the force, now ready to move, at San Antonio de Bexar, 
in Texas. From this place General Wool was to lead an expedition 
against the city of Chihuahua in the interior of. Northern Mexico. Gen- 
eral Butler soon after embarked with a larger portion of the volunteers 
to join General Taylor on the Rio Grande. General Wool proceeded 
to Alton, Illinois, the place of rendezvous of the First and Second Illi- 
nois Regiments, commanded by Colonels Hardin and Bissell. Finding 
them in a satisfactory state of preparation for his expedition, he went 
to New Orleans, and thence to Lavaca and San Antonio. The Illinois 
regiments soon followed. They embarked at Alton for New Orleans. 
Though but a child, I remember well that bright summer day, made 
brilliant by the continuous strains of martial music, the dress parades of 
the regiments, the enthusiastic cheers of the thousands of people 
who had come to witness their departure. The tears of parting 
were suppressed, the forebodings of danger were silenced by the 
brightness, the glitter of the scene, and the hopefulness of the sol- 
diers who soon crowded the broad decks of the great white steamer. 
It seemed to my young eyes to be bearing them away to some unreal 
world. Alas, the incoming steamer that brought the shattered regiments 
home was not crowded ! 

From New Orleans they went by steamer to Lavaca, and from this 
place on the nth of August was begun the famous march of the 
Army of the Centre, as General Wool's command was called. Gen- 
eral Taylor's army, then in the field, was the Army of Occupation, 
and the troops of General Kearney's expedition comprised the Army 
of the West. General Scott had not yet arrived in Mexico. 

On the 5th of April, 1846, General Taylor, having marched from 
Corpus Christi with the whole force of regulars at his disposal, number- 
ing three thousand five hundred and ninety-three, established himself 
on the east bank of the Rio Grande, opposite Matamoras. Here he 
erected a fort. His stores had been forwarded from New Orleans, by 
sea, to Point Isabel. On the 30th of April, two companies were left to 
garrison the fort, and Taylor, with the remainder of his army, marched 
to Point Isabel to bring up his supplies. In the meantime, a large force 
of Mexicans had been gathered at Matamoras under General Ampudia. 
While the main army of General Taylor was on its march from Point 
Isabel with its train of ammunition and supplies, it encountered the 
whole force of the Mexicans, six thousand strong, which had been brought 
out to intercept its return. Here was fought the battle of Palo 
Alto, in which Taylor was victorious, with a loss of only nine killed 
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and forty-five wounded, while the loss of the enemy was over three 
hundred. 

The night following this action .the Mexicans retreated, and took a 
strong position at Resaca de la Palma. They were reinforced by two 
thousand fresh troops, and here, the next day, another fiercely con- 
tested battle took place, in which the rout of the Mexicans was complete. 
The losses on both sides were heavier than on the previous day ; that of 
the Mexicans exceeding five hundred. A few days later, Arista vacated 
Matamoras, and destroyed or concealed his guns. General Taylor took 
possession of the city ; the first campaign of the war was at an end, and 
the disputed territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande was 
secured. 

During the following weeks the smaller towns above Matamoras, on 
the river, were occupied without opposition. Early in August General 
Taylor moved his headquarters to Carmargo, which was to be his depot 
of supplies during the anticipated operation on Monterey, one of the 
strongest fortified posts in Mexico. 

While these movements were in progress on land, the Mexican ports 
had been blockaded by ships of the United States Navy. During the 
month of August, Santa Anna, an exile from Mexico, had been per- 
mitted, by order of the government at Washington, to run the blockade 
at Vera Cruz. This questionable act of the administration was thought, 
at that time, to have been prompted by a belief in Santa Anna's desire 
to negotiate a peaceful settlement with the United States. It is now 
affirmed that the government at Washington had revealed to it at that time 
a plot between the emissaries of European governments and the authori- 
ties in Mexico, for the establishment of a monarchy in the latter 
country, under the protection of the foreign powers, and that Santa 
Anna was permitted to enter the port of Vera Cruz to ensure the 
overthrow of this conspiracy. 

Santa Anna approached the City of Mexico, surrounded by his friends 
and followers, early in September, and was tendered the supreme power. 
He adroitly declined "the place of power for the post of danger." 
Upon this announcement the Mexican government ordered a levy of 
thirty thousand men, to rendezvous at the capital or at San Luis Potosi 
within seventy days. Santa Anna ordered Ampudia, then in command 
of the northern army, to evacuate Monterey, unless sure of a successful 
resistance, and to fall back on San Luis Potosi, where he would estab- 
lish his headquarters. Ampudia, confident of success, and anxious to 
win the 6clat of a victory, used his discretionary power to resist the 
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American occupation. This resulted in the storming of Monterey by 
Taylor's army, where 

** On, still on, oar column kept, 
Through walls of flame, its withering way; 

Where fell the dead, the living stept, 

Still charging on the guns that swept 
The slippery streets of Monterey. 

" The foe himself recoiled aghast. 

When, striking where he strongest lay, 
We swooped his flanking batteries past. 
And, braving full their murderous blast, 

Stormed home the towers of Monterey. 

'* Our banners on those turrets wave, 

And there our evening bugles play ; 
Where orange boughs above their grave. 
Keep green the memory of the brave, 

Who fought and feU at Monterey." 

Thus with continued success had General Taylor pressed on to a 
new base of operations, though with severe losses. The occupation of 
Monterey had been accomplished only after a determined resistance, and 
with the loss of twelve officers and one hundred and eight men killed, and 
over three hundred wounded. The loss of the enemy was one thousand 
or more. By the terms of the capitulation signed on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, Taylor had agreed to an armistice of eight weeks, in consequence 
of the representation made by Ampudia, that peace commissioners had 
been appointed byhis government to negotiate a treaty with the United 
States. 

We will now return to the Army of the Centre at San Antonio. 
General Wool had made extensive and careful preparation for the expe- 
dition committed to his command by the authorities at Washington. 
He was impatient to advance, but found it difficult to obtain reliable 
information concerning the routes practicable for a march of one thou- 
sand miles, to be traversed before he could reach Chihuahua. 

In September, General Wool left San Antonio with his advance 
column ; the Illinois regiments, with Colonel Churchill, of the regular 
service, followed some days later, and the whole command reached Parras 
in the latter part of November, when General Wool received dispatches 
from General Taylor, informing him that the expedition to Chihuahua, 
according to advices from Washington, would be abandoned. General 
Taylor and General Wool acquiesced in the propriety of this advice, as 
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Chihuahua was still about four hundred miles distant, the intervening 
country sparsely inhabited, and the city itself a place of little importance. 

This expensive expedition and laborious march was thus closed 
without benefit to the American cause, for these troops, with their sup- 
plies, might have joined General Taylor's army by the shorter and more 
convenient route chosen for the volunteers under General Butler. 
No stronger example can be found of entire devotion to the gov- 
ernment, and self-sagrificing determination to do the best that could be 
done from day to day, with an inadequate force and undefined plans, 
than is seen in the course now pursued by General Taylor. Forced to 
create a base of supplies in the enemy's country, receiving vag^e, 
often contradictory instructions from Washington, and separated by 
weeks of time from even these unsatisfactory orders, he still pressed 
heroically forward ; feeling his way, and planting himself, step by step, 
more firmly on the soil of the enemy's country. 

Now, in the last weeks of the year, having been reinforced by Gen- 
eral Butler, and later by General Wool's division, he was for the first 
time in a position to form plans and fix upon a definite object, but he 
was still hampered by instructions from Washington. In a letter to 
Colonel Hardin, dated, " Headquarters Army of Occupation or Inva- 
sion, Monterey, Mexico, November 28th, 1846," after speaking of the 
efficiency of the First Illinois Regiment, he adds, " By the last despatches 
from Washington I am directed to hold on to what we have acquired 
in the northern part of Mexico, but for the present not to proceed 
farther ; I have, in consequence of said instructions, ordered General 
Wool, with his column, to occupy Parras, and General Worth, with a 
command, Saltillo, which may be considered the advanced posts of our 
army, and which the Mexican General, if he determines to act on the 
offensive, might operate against, in which case these commands might 
be united so as to resist successfully, until reinforced from here, where 
I propose keeping a respectable force for that object, and in the event 
of orders to push farther on, you would be in a position to be brought 
together or joined by other troops to act against San Luis Potosi, 
Zacatecas or Durango." 

General Taylor's plans were suddenly destroyed; for, unex. 
pectedly, in the face of the enemy, his army had been reduced 
to a fragment; not by the foe, but by a friend, his superior officer, 
acting under orders from the government. General Scott's misun- 
derstanding with the administration having been adjusted during 
the autumn, he sailed in November for Mexico, to conduct an expe> 
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dition to the City of Mexico, by way of Vera Cruz. A large levy of 
new troops were sent out from the United States to meet him, and he was 
permitted to make a requisition on General Taylor for such of his troops 
as he required for the success of his enterprise. He had accordingly 
sent dispatches from New Orleans both to General Taylor and to General 
Butler, second in command, ordering them to forward immediately to 
Brazas Santiago, the whole of the regular force at their disposal, 
except a few companies of dragoons and of artillery. Taylor removed 
his headquarters to Agua Nueva, and concentrated at that place his 
depleted army. 

The dispatches of General Scott to General Taylor, in which he 
made his requisition for these troops, fell into the hands of Santa Anna» 
through the capture and murder of their bearer. Lieutenant Richy, and 
his escort. It will be seen at once how the wary Santa Anna, who had 
been cautiously watching for a favorable opportunity to strike a meditated 
blow, would avail himself of this happy chance. He could have wished 
for no better opportunity. Scott, with his army scarcely organized, 
sailing towards the celebrated stronghold, San Juan D'UUoa, which 
must hold him in check if it did not paralyze his advance; Taylor, 
Stripped of his regulars, and with but a small force of raw troops. He, 
on the contrary, with thirty thousand men, veterans or new levies, which 
had been several months under discipline, and were commanded 
by many eflScient Generals, leading men of military repute in the 
republic; and all under the constant stimulus of exciting harangues 
against the invaders of the sacred soil of Mexico ; he remembered how 
a similar piece of strategy had secured him a great triumph in 1829, and 
actually terminated the war with Spain. Now one decisive blow, 
and Taylor would be annihilated, when he would have ample time to 
turn his attention to Scott, and wrest from him any advantage he had 
gained in his advance on the City of Mexico. Taylor had indeed been 
victorious on the Rio Grande, but Santa Anna was not there ; mistakes 
had been made ; the army had been used in detachments; the feelings 
of the versatile Mexican had not been sufficiently aroused; the 
soldiers of such a people, skillfully managed, could perform great 
deeds; they had proved it in the past. Concentration, rapidity of 
action, enthusiasm, dicipline! these would be the instruments of his 
success. Such were the thoughts and plans that filled the mind of Santa 
Anna, and he had cause for his elation. Carefully and skillfully he drew 
up his orders for the advance of his whole army from San Luis 
Potosi, to precipitate it upon the little command of General Taylor. ^ 
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And what of the American General ; with what spirit did Taylor 
await the wily Mexicans ? Did sanguine anticipations of success elate his 
mind, and stir his suppressed but active sensibilities ? Unimpressionable, 
practical and resolute, he indulged in few sentiments ; but now a painful 
sense of injury, and an unusual anxiety lay behind the invincible deter- 
mination which, like the armor of the ancient knight, clothed the spirit 
of this modem Saxon. Why had the government stripped him of so 
large a portion of his command while the enemy, in force, lay before 
him ? What possible exigency could necessitate the withdrawal of the 
whole force of veterans who had stood by him at Palo Alto, Resaca de 
la Palma and Monterey ? The Mexicans, although defeated, had fought 
obstinately and well at these places ; the same veteran troops were now 
in the enemy's camp, and were reinforced by hosts of others. Were his 
faithful services not only to be ignored, but their reward to be bestowed 
on another, while he was left single-handed to contend with his powerful 
and watchful foe ? Yet while pained by such thoughts he declares that, 
" he will carry out, in good faith, the views of the government, though 
he be sacrificed in the effort." Still he pondered long and anxiously, if 
not despondently, on the chances against him ; and they were great. 
Santa Anna, whom he was to meet for the first time, had a world-wide 
fame for courage and for strategy ; he was supported by Ampudia, who 
had already proved himself determined and crafty, since he had out- 
matched his victorious and straitforward foe at Monterey, when the 
terms of capitulation were to be drawn ; by Arista, who, with his mag- 
nificent physique and strong personal influence, cemented many con- 
flicting elements in the Mexican army ; by Lombardini, his second in 
command, whom he greatly trusted ; by Pacheco and Perez ; by Mora y 
Villamil, whose scornful despatch to General Taylor some weeks earlier 
stung the old soldier into an indignant reply ; and Ortega, whose divi- 
sion was to be held like a whip, with which Santa Anna would scourge 
the defeated Americans from the soil of Mexico, and Mifion, whose 
cavalry should drive the fugitives back to the lash of Ortega. He had, 
too, Torrejon, with his brilliant Lancers, the pride of the army. It was, 
indeed, a fine army : officers and men treading their own soil, inspired 
by sentiments of patriotism and religion, while their confidence in the 
skill and courage of their leader, Santa Anna, gave stability to their 
enthusiasm. 

The little army awaiting them may be viewed at a glance. The 
Commander-in-Chief, resolute to obstinacy, careless of life in the heat 
of action, both for himself and his soldiers, yet tender hearted and self-^ 
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sacrificing ; liable to make mistakes, yet cool, ready and invincible in 
his ability to escape from their effects. Wool, his second in command 
an experienced soldier, brave, ambitious and sanguine; Lane, an 
untried Brigadier-General of volunteers ; besides these, a few Colonels, 
Captains and Lieutenants, As events proved, each of these minor offi- 
cers became in turn a commander, and few Generals of the line could 
have excelled them in bravery, skill and discretion. Captains Bragg 
and Sherman and Lieutenant O'Brien, with their batteries, seemed 
ubiquitous during the whole contest, while Washington, with his few 
guns, heW the left wing of the Mexican army in check from the begin- 
ning to the end of the battle. Colonel May's name became a synonym 
for dashing bravery ; General Lane, wounded, but still fighting, led his 
heroic Indiana men on in a way that redeemed the ignominy their State 
suffered in one part of the field ; Colonel Davis displayed ability that 
was considered an evidence of military genius ; McKee and Clay, in 
one regiment, were graduates of West Point, and fulfilled the expecta- 
tions that their training inspired; Colonels Marshall and Yell led 
their mounted men with great gallantry. Yell had left his seat in Con- 
gress for the dangers of the field. Bissell, a former member of Congress, 
was a man of fine attainments and excellent judgment ; he had sec- 
onded with alacrity the system of discipline to which Colonel Churchill 
subjected the Illinois regiments during their long march from San 
Antonio. Hardin had stimulated the pride and interest with which 
Churchill regarded these regiments. Hardin's name had been urged at 
Washington for Brigadier-General of the Illinois volunteers, but his 
political antecedents prevented such an appointment. He had seen 
service in the Black Hawk war, and had been General-in-Chief of the 
Illinois militia for some years, at a time when it was not merely a 
nominal position. He had made a careful study of the science of mili- 
tary tactics, and the effect of the care bestowed upon the Illinois 
battalions will be seen when we witness the changing fortunes of this 
long battle. From nine o'clock on the morning of the 23d, these two 
Illinois regiments, or rather parts of them, assisted by the Second 
Kentucky Regiment, received and repelled the masses of the centre 
column of Santa Anna's army, commanded by himself in person ; for 
seven long hours the contest unceasingly beat, like the waves of the 
ocean, on the rocky shore of these stout Western hearts, and not a 
soldier flinched or faltered. When the unfortunate Indiana battalions 
gave way, Illinois was there to cover the flying columns of her sister 
State ; when the heavy infantry of Lombardini and Pacheco followed 
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the fugitives with the lusty insolence of victory, Illinois was there, and 
stood firm until surrounded by the overwhelming numbers of these united 
divisions. Then she calmly turned her back on the enemy, marched 
steadily onward, changed front in his very teeth, and received him as 
firmly as before. Then Kentucky came to the front, and assisted in 
that long continued struggle on the plateau, while Mississippi and 
Indiana were performing their brilliant achievements on the left. But 
we anticipate. 

Agua Nueva, the most advanced post of General Taylor's line, 
where his army was now concentrated, lay on the border of a great 
desert, destitute of water, which the Mexican army must traverse on 
its way from San Luis Potosi ; for this reason it was considered a desir- 
able point at which to meet its advance, suffering as it must then be 
from fatigue and want of water. 

On the 2oth of February General Taylor sent Colonel May with a 
strong reconnoitring force to ascertain whether the enemy was ap- 
proaching on his left by way of Hedionda, from which place he might 
pass on to Encantada in his rear. He also sent Captain McCulloch 
with a small party of Texan Rangers on the Road to Encarnacion, on 
the highway from San Luis Potosi, to seek the enemy in that direction. 
Through these reconnoitering parties, General Taylor learned that Santa 
Anna was at Encarnacion en route for Agua Nueva, and fearing a flank 
movement on the part of the enemy that would intercept his base of 
supplies at Saltillo, he decided to withdraw his army to Buena Vista* 
On the morning of the 21st, orders were accordingly issued for the 
evacuation of Agua Nueva and a retreat to Buena Vista. During the 
day this was accomplished. Colonel Yell, with his mounted men, was 
left to guard the stores until the last wagon train should leave. There was 
hurry and confusion among the teamsters in their eagerness to follow 
the retiring army. All night the work of loading and starting went on. 
Before daylight the American pickets were driven in by the Mexicans. 
Then the hacienda and the few remaining stores were fired, and lighted 
by the brilliant flames of the burning buildings the long train of wagons, 
loaded and empty, dashed off with furious speed toward Buena Vista. 
The Arkansas regiment remained until the stores were burned, and 
then they too galloped hastily after the flying teamsters. This con- 
fusion and hurry doubtless impressed the advancing columns of the 
Mexicans with the belief, upon which Santa Anna acted on the fol- 
lowing day, that General Taylor's army was flying before his superior 
numbers. They were, on the contrary, quietly encamped at Buena Vista, 
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the whole army resting there, except the Mississippi regiment, Bragg's 
battery and May's dragoons, which formed the escort to General Taylor, 
who had hurried on to Saltillo to secure the defence of that city. Col- 
onel Hardin's regiment had also been left at La Angostura, the approach 
to Buena Vista, with orders to defend it, if attacked, until reinforced, 
and to commence a line of earthworks in front of their position. At 
daylight Washington's battery was sent from Buena Vista to support 
the Illinois regiment, as General Wool received information during the 
night that Santa Anna's army had reached Agua Nueva. 

The hacienda of Buena Vista lies in the picturesque valley of Encan- 
tada. This valley, commencing about six miles north of Agua Nueva 
at Encantada, extends fifteen miles to Saltillo. Buena Vista is six miles 
south of Saltillo. La Angostura (The Narrow Pass) is one mile and a 
half south of Buena Vista. The valley is scarcely a mile and a half 
wide at this point and does not anywhere exceed four miles in width ; 
on cither side arise lofty mountains, two or three thousand feet in height. 
A small stream flows northward on the west side of the valley ; the road, 
which is the great highway from San Luis Potosi to Saltillo, runs along 
the eastern bank of the stream. The ground on the west side of the 
stream at La Angostura is cut into deep, intricate gullies, making it impass- 
able for artillery, and even for infantry. The ground between the stream 
and the mountain on the east is elevated sixty or seventy feet above the 
road and is cut up in deep and wide ravines and narrow gorges. The 
plateaus between these ravines slope gradually upward to the base of the 
precipitous mountain. A high tongue of land on the east side of the Pass 
forms a part of the plateau upon which the American army was posted 
on the 22d and 23d. This plateau is indented from the road by three 
gorges, setting deeply in toward the base of the mountain ; it is 
fronted on the south by a broad ravine, beyond which rises a mountain, 
overlooking the plateau from the south, and thus forms an angle with 
the mountains on the east; in the rear of the plateau is a long ravine, 
extending quite to the mountain. It was a battle-field with striking 
features. Santa Anna afterward called it a Thermopylae. It was a 
strong position, but with one weak side, which Santa Anna was quick to 
see, and during the engagement the mountain heights, the gorges of the 
plateau, and the ravines in the front and rear, were used as often with 
advantage to the enemy as to the Americans. 

Before leaving San Luis Potosi, Santa Anna issued a proclamation to 
his army, containing these sentences : " Companions in arms ! the oper- 
ations of the enemy require us to move more precipitately on their line, 
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and we are about to do it. To-day you commence your march through 
a thinly settled country, without supplies and without provisions. Be 
assured that very quickly you will be in possession of those of your 
enemy, and of his riches ; with them all your wants will be abundantly 
supplied. The cause we sustain is holy ; we are defending the homes of 
our forefathers and of our posterity, our honor, our holy religion, our 
wives, our children. Let our motto be to conquer or to die. Let us 
swear before the Eternal that we will not rest until we completely wipe 
away from our soil the vain-glorious foreigner who has dared to pollute 
it with his presence. No terms with him. Nothing for us but heroism 
and grandeur." In his order of march he says : " The Commander-in- 
Chief commands, that the baggage shall not be carried with the army, 
nor shall the soldiers take their knapsacks ; they shall carry nothing but 
their cooking utensils. All officers and other persons shall march in 
their places, and when bivouacking, shall keep at the head of their 
respective commands." 

Under these orders the army marched to Encamacion ; upon arriving 
there, Santa Anna's orders were still more rigid and explicit. From 
this place to Agua Nueva, where he expected to surprise Taylor, the 
road lay over a dreary waste, thirty-five miles in length, and destitute of 
water ; and here his orders state, " that the different corps shall to-day 
(the 20th of February) receive from the commissary three days' rations ; 
and that they require the necessary meat this afternoon for the first meal 
to-morrow, which the troops are directed to eat one hour before taking 
up the line of march ; and the second will be taken in their haversacks, 
to be eaten in the night wherever they may halt. There will be no fires 
permitted, neither will signal be made by any military instrument of 
music, the movement at early daybreak on the morning of the 22d 
having to be made in the most profound silence. The troops will drink 
all the water they can before marching, and will take with them all they 
can possibly carry ; they will economize the water all they can, for we 
shall encamp without water, and shall not arrive at it until the following 
day. The chiefs of corps will pay muchy much, much attention to this last 
instruction." 

It will be seen from these orders how certainly Santa Anna calcu- 
lated upon surprising Taylor, and how carefully he considered the diffi- 
culties in his way. His army marched in the following order: The 
advance column, under Ampudia, was composed of four battalions of 
light infantry, a brigade of artillery, i6-pounders, and a regiment of 
engineers. His centre division, which followed, comprised the columns 
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of heavy infantry under Lombardini and Pacheco, with i2.pounders 
and 8-pounders and their park. The rear division was made up of the 
remaining artillery and the cavalry under Ortega, and a rear guard of 
Lancers under Andrade. 

Thus, with all the reckless gayety and ardent enthusiasm of this great 
army hushed to silence, the long line of artillery, infantry and cavalry 
crept like an immense serpent of the tropical regions along the cactus- 
hned road of the dreary plain, making its stealthy way towards its intended 
victim. Halting at the Pass of Carnero, near Agua Nueva, it stretched 
forth its head through the mountain gap, like a veritable reptile, to 
sting ere it wrapped its coils around the object of its attack. The light 
infantry pushed on to Agua Nueva, and it was this advance that had 
driven in the American pickets. 

Santa Anna believed the American army m flight, and, therefore, 
gave his already exhausted troops no time for rest or refreshment ; only 
permitting them to drink and fill their canteens at Agua Nueva, he 
placed his cavalry in advance, and pushed rapidly forward. On the 
morning of the 22d, the Mexican cavalry came in sight of the Illinois 
regiment, strongly posted behind entrenchments on the high ground 
east of La Angostura, and, galloping on the road over the last elevation 
in their rear, they saw Washington's battery coming rapidly up. This 
was the first intimation the Mexicans had that their progress would be 
resisted. The squadrons of cavalry wheeled, drew out of the range 
of Washington's guns, and awaited the arrival of the Mexican artillery 
and infantry. 

It is eight o'clock on the morning of the 22d of February, Wash- 
ington's birthday. In the American camp at the hacienda of Buena 
Vista, since daybreak, there has been a scene of activity and hilarity. It 
might be supposed that soldiers and officers were preparing for a holi- 
day parade, so exuberant are their spirits and so merry their jests. A 
few watchful ones, looking off from the broad plain of Buena Vista, 
and through the beautiful valley towards Encantada, see long drifting 
clouds of dust rising over the road beyond the pass. It is the enemy. 
Suddenly the " long roll " calls, To Arms ! 

Serious eagerness and suppressed impatience now supplant the joy- 
ousness of the earlier hours. Quickly the battalions are formed ; the 
riflemen are in saddle; the flying artillery is in motion. Every band of 
music throws out on the fresh morning air the tones of the national 
hymn. Hail Columbia ! Every flag flutters free above the firm hands of 
the standard bearers. The battle cry is passed from line to line. It is 
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" The memory of Washington." Cheer after cheer peals through the 
valley and floats among the mountain tops. In vehement hurrah the 
soldier gives inarticulate expression to his love of country and of home, 
his devotion to a high ideal of firmness and courage in the person of 
Washington, and to the fierce passion with which he regards the foe 
that he goes forth to meet. The infantry, artillery and cavalry now fall 
into column, and preceded by strains of inspiriting music, march to the 
battle-field. 

General Taylor, with his escort, has not returned from Saltillo. It 
devolves upon General Wool to assign the positions on the field. 
Washington's battery is placed on the road in the defile La Angostura, 
with two companies of the First Illinois Regiment ; an epaulment is 
thrown up in their front, from the foot of the high ground and across 
the road to the perpendicular bank of the stream. Six companies of 
the First Illinois, Colonel Hardin commanding, are on the height above 
the defile. This is the key of the position. Slightly in the rear of 
Washington's battery, on an eminence, at the base of which the road 
divides, is stationed Colonel McKee's Second Kentucky Regiment. On 
the left of Hardin's regiment on the plateau, and near the head of the 
second gorge, is the Second Illinois (Colonel Bissell's) Regiment, and on 
its right, and somewhat in the rear, a company of dragoons and one of 
mounted Texans. Colonel Yell's mounted Arkansas men, two com- 
panies of Indiana riflemen and Colonel Marshall's mounted Ken- 
tuckians are on the extreme left, at the base of the mountain. The 
remaining troops, consisting of General Lane's Indiana brigade and 
Captain Sherman's battery (except two pieces, which are on the right 
and left of Bissell's regiment) are in reserve behind the long ravine in 
the rear of the plateau. 

General Wool now rides along the lines, and addresses a few inspir- 
iting words to the soldiers, reminding them of the memories of the 
day ; to these they respond with shouts of '* Washington ! Washington ! " 
Now they silently await the attack of the Mexicans. Before it is made, 
General Taylor returns from Saltillo, and approves the disposition ot 
the troops. He too moves along the line of battle, but no words of 
encouragement or expectation escape his lips. No need of such words 
from him ; his soldiers know well that he never contemplates defeat in 
the face of the enemy, and that he is ready to perform all he asks 
of others. A glance of his keen, calm eye thrills the men as he 
passes them in review, and again loud huzzahs resound among the 
mountains. 
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At eleven o'clock a flag of truce is received by General Taylor with 
a message from General Santa Anna, advising Taylor to surrender at 
discretion, as he is surrounded by twenty thousand men, and must be 
inevitably cut the pieces. General Taylor " declines acceding to this 
request." While awaiting this answer, Santa Anna displays his army in 
imposing arraj'. His infantry is disposed in two lines, one in rear of 
the other, on an eminence south of the plateau ; it is supported by a 
battery of i6-pounders and a regiment of engineers on the right, 
and by a battery of 12 and 8-pounders and one howitzer on the left 
near the road. His cavalry is stationed on the right and left flanks, 
slightly in the rear ; the battalion of Leon occupies an eminence on his 
left, and directly in front of Washington's battery. General Santa 
Anna, with the regiment of hussars, his personal guard, are in the rear 
of the centre. His large body of reserves and general park are on the 
road south of these positions. 

Santa Anna soon perceived the weakness of the American left, and 
at one o'clock detached four battalions, under Ampudia, to seize and 
hold the slopes of the mountains on the east and south. The line of 
these mountains does not lie directly east and south, but near enough to 
warrant the use of these terms. While Ampudia's movement was in 
progress Santa Anna also ordered a demonstration to be made on his 
left, although he had already discovered the impassable nature of the 
ground in that direction. This had the effect he intended, for General 
Taylor immediately ordered Bragg's battery and McKee's Kentucky 
regiment across the stream, and they took a position to the right and 
front of Washington's battery. 

At three o'clock the battle is opened by the Mexicans. They dis- 
charge the howitzer on their right, and Ampudia pushes vigorously up 
the mountain. Colonel Marshall, commanding on the American left, 
orders the riflemen of his own and Yell's regiments to dismount and 
deploy as skirmishers to meet this advance ; they hastily ascend, and 
as volley after volley of musketry rolls down the side of the mountain, 
they are answered by the less frequent, but more deadly crack of the rifle. 
The riflemen conceal themselves behind rocks and shrubs to secure a 
a surer aim, and they succeed, for the Mexican loss here is strangely 
out of proportion to the numbers engaged against them. Higher and 
higher climb the skirmishers ; faster and faster ascend the close columns 
of Ampudia, hurrying up behind those already engaged, and striving 
to out-flank the Americans. Marshall, at the base of the mountain, 
sends a company to seize and hold a spur of the ascent that overlooks 
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the positions of both armies. They succeed, and he is reinforcing 
them, when an Aid from General Wool orders him to withdraw the 
advanced company. He obeys promptly, but reluctantly. General 
Wool then approaches and informs him that the order was incorrectly 
stated. Marshall sends an Indiana company to retake the knoll ; they 
start ; they are vigorously attacked ; they waver and return, and this 
desirable position is lost. 

Now the constant booming of the Mexican cannon mingles with the 
volleys of musketry from the hill, and their balls plunge harmlessly 
into the ground in front of the American troops on the plateau, who 
make no reply, but stand in determined silence, and watch anxiously the 
contest on the mountain, where the skirmishers stretch in a long line 
from the base to the summit. The struggle continues, each holding 
the ground first taken, until the approach of darkness, when the firing 
gradually abates. The Americans are withdrawn from the height with 
only four wounded, while they have disabled three hundred of the 
Mexicans. 

General Taylor, satisfied that the enemy would not renew the 
attack before morning, again started for Saltillo to ensure its safety, 
and took with him Davis' regiment of riflemen and May's dragoons. 
Arrived at Saltillo, he arranged for its defense with the small force 
already there. Two companies from each of the Illinois regiments 
and Webster's battery; one piece of artillery and two companies 
of the Mississippi regiment were sent to defend the headquarters 
south of the city. Mifion, with his Mexicans, was hovering on the roads 
to the east, between the city and Buena Vista; he had orders from 
Santa Anna not to make an attack until the Americans were in retreat, 
when he was to fall upon and destroy them. The more effectually - 
to accomplish this object, a force of one thousand mounted rancheros 
were sent by a mule path over the mountains towards the west to unite 
with Mifion when the hour should arrive to capture and annihilate the 
defeated Americans. 

At La Angostura, on the battle-field, the moon shines clear and 
bright, throwing strong shadows in the valley, and showing brilliant lines 
of light across the plateau and on the elevations, where the Americans 
now rest in position and on their arms — rest as men do under the pres- 
sure of intense, but suppressed excitement. Profound silence hovers mys- 
teriously in the black shadows ; it steals ghost-like over the burnished 
arms of the waiting soldiers. The loud huzzahs, the strains of stirring 
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music, the boisterous jests are hushed, not by gloomy forebodings, but 
by serious thought and quiet resolution. These brave Americans are 
not hirelings, or mere machines in the hands of their commanders. 
They obey with alacrity in the routine of drill and in the moment of 
action ; but when these conditions are relaxed, reflection, judgment and 
feeling awake, and they ponder on their surroundings, and upon the 
issues they promise. Now, for the first time, they have seen the enemy, 
not in the heat of battle (for the afternoon's work was but a skirmish) 
falling under their well-aimed instruments of death, but displayed in 
broad lines of glittering array, or moving in dense, heavy columns with 
firmness and vigor like their own ; they have listened to the tramp and 
clang of their legion of horsemen; they have heard the thunder of 
those old Spanish guns, around whose brazen mouths are carved the 
curious devices of great kings ; they realize how like a miniature army 
they, a few valiant Americans, are, as they lie on the hillside, when com- 
pared with the expanded hosts of the Mexicans. Thinking thus, they 
have no fear ; they do not quail or tremble, but quietly and simply 
nerve themselves for the unequal contest, from which they are sep- 
parated by a few hours of rest. In such a mood they hear suddenly 
breaking through the valley the tremendous Vivas! of the Mexicans, 
which follow a long speech delivered by Santa Anna to his soldiers, 
exciting them to desperation and revenge, " Viva la Republica ! " " Lib- 
ertad o Muerte / *' " Vivay viva Santana / " Rising from amid these vocif- 
erous sounds, like the song of birds above the roaring cataract, swell the 
entrancing strains of the marvelous Mexican music. Mexico may be 
called the land of music and of flowers. Her women of all classes sur- 
round themselves constantly with the varied flora which bloom from the 
tropical feet of their snow capped mountains, upward through their 
changing temperatures like the harmonious gradations of a musical 
scale, and her men abandon themselves to the enjoyment of music as 
only southern races can. The spirit of the old Aztec chants lend a 
wild and singular beauty to softer modern strains, as the Aztec blood 
has mingled strange characteristics with the old Castilian. Del- 
icately and sweetly the tender strains float down the valley, and melt 
the stem hearts of the American soldiers. The source from whence 
they come is forgotten, and other sounds blend with the melodies they 
hear ; the gentle voices of wives far away, the cooing of babes upon 
their breasts, the tender tones of sweethearts, the feeble words of aged 
mothers seem to fill the air ; the Mexicans are no longer before them, 
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but white- winged angels seem beckoning them forward; tears slip 
unchecked over rugged cheeks, and simple prayers escape from bearded 
lips. 

" Through eveiy pulse the music stole, 
And held commanion with the soul." 

Silence and darkness, fit companions, fall together on the martial 
hosts that lie in the valley; a cradle of old Earth, in which she has 
hushed her fractious children to a momentary repose. But like a 
passionate mother her mood changes, and her children move uneasily 
in their slumbers. Heavy clouds veil the white-faced moon; sharp, 
cold winds, seldom felt there, sweep through the valley ; short, beating 
showers of rain chill the unfed soldiers of Santa Anna, and call forth 
gruff tones from the disturbed ranks of the Americans. No fires arc 
permitted, except high on the mountain, where the fierce cold endangers 
the lives of the men ; these flare like beacons of danger, making the 
darkness and cold of the valley seem more intense. 

At Buena Vista a squadron of dragoons have parked the camp and 
the supplies on the road outside of the hacienda, ready for any result the 
morrow may bring forth; they too drop on the ground, with their 
bridle reins on their arms, and seize an hour of rest. The last hours of 
the night, and the last night of many noble lives creep on with their 
inevitable destiny. 

On the battle field there is one exception to the general repose. On 
the height where Hardin's regiment is posted there is silence and 
busy thought, but no sleep and few idle hands. All night long both 
officers and men of this regiment and the Third Indiana work on the 
entrenchments in front of their position and of Washington's battery, 
strengthening and enlarging them. 

Why were not other hands busy on the plateau on this portentous 
night? Why were not earthworks raised along the line of the ravine 
fronting the plateau ? Why was not a battery placed at the base of the 
mountain and protected as that of Washington was? Having seen the 
design of the enemy to strike this weak point, why was all left to chance? 
It may be that such an effort would have drawn the fire of the enemy 
during the night, but if so, the Americans were in better condition to 
endure than the Mexicans to persevere in such a struggle. The pre- 
vious night might have been employed in this way, or indeed the 
preceding weeks, as this was considered by the two Generals in 
command to be a suitable point for defence. At New Orleans nearly 
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three thousand British were slain, and but fourteen Americans. Why ? 
Because the last were behind hastily constructed earthworks. Here, 
at Angostura, the line to be defended was short, and the time ample 
for such constructions as would have saved many valuable lives. 

At two o'clock the American pickets were driven in, and before day- 
light Santa Anna had reinforced Ampudia on the mountain side with 
two thousand men from Lombardini's division. Stealthily, in the dark- 
ness that precedes the dawn, they climbed higher and higher, forward 
and forward, in their renewed attempts to outflank the American 
stronghold. At daylight Marshall threw out his skirmishers again, 
having withdrawn them on the previous evening by General Wool's 
orders. Immediately the fight began on the mountain, and General 
Wool, seeing how strong the Mexicans were there, detached two rifle 
companies of Bissell's regiment, two companies of Indiana riflemen, and a 
Texan company under command of Major Trail, to strengthen Colonel 
Marshall. He also ordered three pieces of Washington's battery under 
Lieutenant O'Brien, to a position on the left and front of the plateau, 
and General Lane was directed to bring forward the Second Indiana 
Regiment to support this battery. The contest grew more and more 
fierce on the mountain ; Marshall, in his report of the battle, says of 
the riflemen under Trail who received the shock of Ampudia's heavy 
reinforcements : " Our men stood firm as the rocks of the mountain ; 
they were but a handful compared with the enemy, but they yielded 
not an inch of ground for at least two hours, during which they kept 
tlieir front clear within rifle-shot, though the enemy was enabled to 
turn their left flank, and also to push a regiment down the mountain on 
their right, with a view of cutting them off from the main army. At 
this moment, when matters were reaching extremes with my riflemen, I 
saw (on the plateau) a regiment of our men retreating. I had the signal 
sounded to recall my men." 

While this was in progress on the mountain, O'Brien opened his guns 
on the Mexican infantry who were crossing the head of the front ravine 
to reinforce Ampudia. O'Brien's fire was so effective as to check this 
movement, and to elicit cheers from the Americans who could see the 
shrapnel tearing down the Mexican ranks at every flash of the well-served 
guns. The enemy's cannon thundered back spitefully their harmless 
replies. All this, occupying the earliest hours of the day, was but a 
prelude to the grand movement contemplated by Santa Anna. 

It is nine o'clock. The Mexican General has formed his army in 
three great columns of attack. The first column, under General Mora 
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y Villamil, composed of a number of the finest regiments of the army, 
is ordered to move down the road and carry the La Angostura pass. 
A battery of eight guns has been brought forward and placed on the 
eminence occupied by the battalion of Leon to assist in this movement* 
The second column comprises Lombardini's and Pacheco's heavy infantry, 
which is to advance in two divisions ; Lombardini's over the base of the 
southern hill and around the head of the front ravine to gain the plateau, 
while Pacheco is to push up through the ravine, and unite with Lorn* 
bardini at its head, whence they are to attack in force the left of the 
American centre. These two divisions have each a strong supporting 
force of cavalry. The third column, Ampudia's light infantry, already 
engaged, is being strongly reinforced by regiments, who climb the 
mountain out of reach of O'Brien's guns. The reserves, under Ortega, 
remain in the rear on the road. 

Let us take a birds-eye view of this well projected force, and look, 
also, at the Americans who will resist these heavy columns marching 
against their centre, the left of their centre and their left wing. Santa 
Anna contemptuously ignores their right wing. What American divi- 
sions do we find, and where are they ? Their left wing? It is composed 
of a few skirmishers on the mountain. The left of their centre ? It 
comprises three guns from Washington's battery, and General Lane's 
Indiana men, four hundred of them (according to his official report), on 
the left and front of the plateau. Their centre ? Here, indeed, where 
the position is strongest, in and near the Pass, we find the largest body 
of troops. Washington's Battery, Hardin's and Bissell's regiments, and 
Colonel Lane's Third Indiana Regiment. On the right, where an attack 
is impracticable and will not be attempted, we see McKee's Kentuckians 
and Bragg's Battery. Davis' Mississippians and May's dragoons, with 
the Commander-in-Chief, have not arrived from Saltillo. 

Santa Anna's columns are in motion. Villamil presses down the road 
toward Angostura, while the great battery on his right throws its pro- 
jectiles threateningly in his advance. Washington's gunners, taking aim, 
wait patiently until the enemy is in range, when the roar of their g^ims is 
heard in return ; the smoke conceals the foe ; it lifts and whole ranks 
are seen prostrate. Their places are quickly filled, and again there is a 
steady advance to attack the battery and its supporting force ; agaixt 
they are repulsed, and we leave them still throwing themselves with 
splendid courage against the pitiless fire of Washington's guns. 

Pacheco's men are also seen coming up the deep ravine. Colonel 
Churchill, ever watchful, warns General Lane that he must prepare to 
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meet a heavy force. Lane orders O'Brien's guns and his own battal- 
ions to advance. The foe press forward, four thousand strong, and 
pour a tremendous fire into the untried Indiana men ; they meet it 
bravely, and fire steadily in return. O'Brien, skillfully as before, directs 
his pieces on the advancing front. The Indiana regiment pours volley 
after volley into the now slowly rising column, and again O'Brien tears 
away their front, destroying utterly the corps of Guanajuato; their 
places are not vacant, for the enemy press onward ; the Indiana troops 
still standing firm, are enfiladed by a destructive flank fire from the 
Mexican battery south of the field. To save them from this fire, and 
because the enemy are momentarily checked by the battery. General 
Lane orders an advance. O'Brien immediately moves forward and 
opens his fire, but the infantry by some mistake in the order believe it 
to be ^^ cease firing and retreat y Attempting this under so murderous a 
fire, they become panic stricken, all order is lost ; they fly in hopeless 
confusion, bearing with them the riflemen of Marshall, who have just 
been recalled from the mountain. The latter make repeated stands, 
and finally rally in the great ravine at the rear of the field. In vain the 
superior officers urge appeals and entreaties upon the stampeding Sec- 
ond Indiana Regiment ; nothing can arrest their flight. O'Brien, left 
without a support, still rakes the enemy unmercifully, charging his guns 
with two canisters at a time, and holding stoutly to his position. The 
great numbers pressing onward endanger the loss of his guns. Finding 
that no assistance is coming, he hastily limbers up, and with two of his 
guns retires reluctantly from the position he vainly tried to hold. He is 
compelled to leave one gun in the hands of the enemy, every man and 
horse belonging to it being either killed or disabled. The captured 
gun is borne off amid shouts of victory, and the exultant foe rush unre- 
sisted upon the plateau. At this moment too Lombardini has brought 
his division around by its longer route, and it is united with Pacheco's 
victorious troops. Ampudia's men come pouring like a torrent down 
the mountain and join in hot pursuit of the flying Americans. The 
gallant Captain Lincoln, striving by every means at his command to 
arrest the frightened Indiana troops, falls mortally wounded, and the 
last obstacle is swept from the front and left. The Mexican cavalry 
rush onward along the base of the mountain, and Santa Anna compels 
tremendous exertions to be made to get a battery of 24 and iS-pounders 
established on the plateau, while the seemingly irresistible mass of infan- 
try dash forward with the insolence of an assured victory. But standing 
firm near the centre of the plateau, and ready to receive them, is Bis- 
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sell's Second Illinois Regiment Churchill passes swiftly along their 
line and exclaims, ** Brave lUinoians, you have not marched so far to 
be defeated ! " and Bissell calls to them, " Be firm, reserve your fire ! " 
They receive repeated volleys from the enemy's muskets before they 
fire a shot ; then deliberately and well-directed runs the line of fire along 
their front. Again and again this sheet of flame drives back the impet- 
uous foe. Still this one regiment is but a breakwater, around which 
the surging waves now pour, and Bissell calmly orders, *' Cease firing, 
and retreat." Steadily they turn, and firmly march, Churchill walking 
his horse slowly before them, until they gain the desired position. 
Then Bissell speaks. They face the enemy, and again that deadly sheet 
of flame runs along their line, withering the foe as lightning blasts the 
foliage of the forest. Thomas and French, each with a gun from Sher- 
man's battery, send their plunging fire into the closely pressing Mexi- 
cans, and Lieutenant French falls seriously wounded ; still the foe 
press on. 

The troops standing idle on the right are ordered up, and 

" Bragg comes thnndering to the front to breast the adverse war." 

He unlimbers on the left of Bissell's men, and begins his work, driving 
the enemy at every discharge of his guns. McKee's Kentuckians too 
are hurrying up the hill at double-quick in line of battle, eager for the 
fight; but passing all comes Hardin with his regiment, just released 
from Washington's support, where the enemy is repulsed. Coming 
into action on the right of the Second Illinois, Hardin's men are 
exposed to a heavy fire on the right flank from a brigade of Mexicans, 
who are crossing the head of the second gorge. Hardin wheels his 
regiment, and leading, lifts his sword and shouts, " Charge bayonets ! 
Remember Illinois!'' Brave men follow; they hurl the enemy back 
into the gorge, then up on the other side and across the tongue of land 
into the last gorge, killing and wounding many ; they capture two hun- 
dred prisoners and a flag of the " Active Batteries of San Luis Potosi.'* 
This is one of the most brilliant feats of a day made glorious by its 
minutes, each one filled with deeds of heroism. Colonel Hardin sends 
his prisoners to the rear, and finding himself separated from the other 
regiments, moves across the plateau, when Captain Bragg asks him to 
support his battery. This is pouring a heavy fire into the enemy's cav- 
alry, which is struggling to get around the American left. Bragg 
drives them back, and Hardin presses them closely; they give way. 
Bragg limbers up and takes an advanced position ; Hardin charges into 
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the supporting infantry, and they are clearing a pathway before them, 
when a Mexican light battery is brought within canister range, and they 
must again retire. 

Now Taylor arrives from Saltillo, and grasps the helm to guide the 
ship so nearly wrecked a moment since. He takes his stand with May's 
dragoons on the plateau behind his line of battle, which has swung 
around until it faces the eastern mountain. It was at right angles with 
it in the beginning of the fight. But the line grows strong and firm. 
Sherman and Thomas, O'Brien and Bragg, the regiments of infantry 
alternating with the batteries, steadily hold in check column after col- 
umn of heavy infantry, with which they are assaulted under cover of 
the 12 and i8-pounder battery Santa Anna has succeeded in fixing on 
the plateau at the base of the mountain. But passing rapidly behind 
the Mexican front of infantry press the legions of their lancers, hur- 
rying on for a grand assault upon the extreme left of Taylor's army, 
where Ampudia still follows the fugitives. But as Illinois stood to stem 
the current in the front, so now Mississippi stands in the rear to dash 
it back. Davis, coming from Saltillo with Taylor, has allowed his men 
to stop and fill their canteens at Buena Vista, but hearing the tumult of 
the conflict, they hurry along the road, and approaching the field, they 
meet the panic stricken Indiana troops, still running towards Buena 
Vista. Davis rides among them, and exclaims, "Stay, and save the 
honor of your State ! My men shall be a wall, behind which you can 
form in safety." His soldiers oflFer their canteens to all who will return; 
but fear and despair have seized them. Colonel Bowles, their com- 
mander, his eyes streaming with tears, grasps a musket, and calling 
upon them to come with him, joins the Mississippians as a private ; a 
few rally around him, and as if the honor of their brave young State 
dwelt in each soul they fight with desperate valor to the close of this 
awful day. 

Davis now sees Ampudia's light infantry in fine array marching 
down a broad slope, between two ravines, to gain the coveted road. 
An arm of the great ravine lies between them and his regiment. He 
throws his men in line of battle, and advances at double-quick, and as 
they near the small ravine he orders, "//iz//, and fire!'' then, '^ Fire 
advancing/ " That fire is deadly ; the enemy is checked. This does 
not satisfy the Mississippians. They start again, dash down the ravine, 
are lost to view, now rise in even waves along its farther crest; 
again the order, " Fire advancing! " The enemy are routed ; they fall 
back hopelessly on their reserves. 
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While this is in progress the contest on the plateau continues with 
undiminished vigor under the immediate orders of the two Com- 
manders-in-Chief, Taylor and Santa Anna. The American infantry and 
artillery hold in check the Mexican centre column, which, reinforced, 
still strives to clear the great plateau. Santa Anna's personal gfuard, 
the renowned Hussars, under his own eye, perform prodigies of valor. 
Now here, now there, they strive to penetrate the defences of the 
valley road, which, secured by the Mexicans, will ensure the capture 
of Taylor's army. But daring feats and overwhelming numbers are 
unavailing, for still that little army, like a ship obedient to the pilot's 
will, holds its course between the mountain and the road; though 
surging on waves of blood and sometimes of despair, it keeps its 
channel, and will not be wrecked on rock or reef. 

As the fire of Davis' riflemen abates, General Taylor hears a tumult 
and rapid firing still farther to the left, and near Buena Vista. He 
orders May's dragoons and Reynolds, with two pieces of artillery, to 
give assistance there. Before they reach the hacienda, Tarrejon's 
brigade of lancers are charging on Marshall's Kentucky and Yell's 
Arkansas mounted men, who have been hastily drawn in line to receive 
them. They do not wait for the Mexican advance, but charge at the 
same time; the contending forces meet with the terrible clash, the 
hand to hand encounter and the carnage of an ancient knightly contest* 
General Tarrejon is desperately wounded ; Colonel Yell is slain in the 
very first onset ; Captain Porter falls mortally wounded, and the accom- 
plished young Vaughn is pierced by a score of lance wounds, many of 
them mortal; Mexicans and Americans now mingle in inextricable 
confusion as they dash along the road towards the hacienda. There 
Trail and Gorman form their companies of infantry to resist the lancers. 
This is done successfully, and they are driven back upon the remainder 
of their brigade, now retreating to the Mexican lines. May and 
Reynolds come up in time to open fire and make this flight precipitous. 

While this is in progress at Buena Vista another brigade of cavalry 
concentrates on the slope, where Davis had repulsed Ampudia. The 
Mississippians are now reinforced by Colonel Lane's Third Indiana 
Regiment, and one howitzer under Sherman. The Mexican cavaliy 
come on with an evident intention to charge the regiments. Davis 
advances in line of battle across the slope, and stands to receive them. 
He orders the Indiana regiment into line of battle on his right along 
the edge of the ravine ; the two battalions forming a reentering, obtuse 
angle — almost a V — which will inflict a cross-fire on the foe. Sher- 
man's howitzer is on the left. 
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" The enemy was formed in close columns of squadrons, and came 
down the slope at an easy hand gallop. His ranks were closed, his 
troopers riding knee to knee, and dressing handsomely on their guides ; 
all the flags and pennons were flying; the men, fifteen hundred in 
number, in full uniform, and the horses elegantly caparisoned ; every 
lancer sat erect and kept his charger well in hand. Those fine fellows 
were the chivalry of Mexico." The brigade swept onward, evidently 
believing they could draw the fire of the Americans while out of range^ 
then dashing on overwhelm by their weight and rapidity the small lines 
before them. But the Americans stand with shouldered arms like 
statues. Davis' low, firm tones glide along the lines, *^ Don't shoot / don't 
shoot I " The men catch his spirit, and wait until the game is nean 
The horsemen hesitate ; they halt, appalled by this silent, unmoved 
front. It is no time for hesitation ; they are already in range. The rifles 
reverberate along one line, and simultaneously the muskets roll volley 
along the other, their balls converging in a murderous focus on those 
proud Spanish hearts. Riderless the blooded horses dash away, for the 
whole line is destroyed. Before they form again, Sherman's howitzer 
is tearing through their centre ; they turn and fly towards the mountain^ 

Davis and Lane now cooperate with May and Reynolds, returned 
from Buena Vista. They are driving the Mexicans steadily back from 
that quarter. May, with his dragoons, charging again and again, pushes 
them onward towards Santa Anna's main army. Bragg turns his 
guns upon the Mexicans between May and Davis. Every piece of 
American artillery is now playing with rapidity upon the wavering 
line of the enemy. May is charging at furious speed upon his right 
flank, and the infantry, inflamed to the highest pitch of excitement, 
outdo the deeds of the morning. Hardin on the plateau first sees 
the black flag wave over the Mexican line, and pointing it out, says 
quietly to the officers near him : " See, it comes to victory or death." 
But soon it catches other eyes, and the cry, " Victory or death ! " runs 
along the American lines. More terrible grows the charge of the dra- 
goons ; more stem and firm the aim of the riflemen ; more rapid and 
determined the rolling volleys of musketry. The roaring of the can- 
nonade is awful beyond conception, and, to increase its terrors, a 
violent tempest of hail and rain, with vivid flashes of lightning and 
appalling claps of thunder, sweeps through the valley. The Americans 
pve no heed to the storm ; they redouble their efforts. Santa Anna's 
horse is killed ; the rider is borne down, and — Victory ! victory ! his line 
is broken. Off his columns swerve, one flying back under his great 
battery, and the other driven towards his staggering right wing. 
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Exultant shouts ring out amid the storm. Six thousand Mexicans 
are huddled together like sheep in a tempest separated from their 
shepherd. The Americans need make but one more effort, and the field 
is won. 

But Santa Anna, wiley and quick now lays his plan and acts. What 
cares he for reasons ; the case is desperate. He does not wait to frame 
a reason for a flag of truce, but sends it meteor-like across the stormy 
clouds of that dark field. The shadow of his black flag, even now 
waving high, should have turned this one gray in Taylor's eyes; but 
the old soldier's honest vision sees all things in its own white light. 
He receives the flag. His order runs along the line, " Cease firing ! " 
But the rumbling of the Spanish guns still shakes the air. The captains 
of artillery know their leader, Santa Anna, too well to obey the signal 
of his white flag. Let an officer who was present tell the story : " Four 
Mexican officers, at their utmost speed, came galloping towards us. 
Colonel McKee, Clay, Bissell and myself advanced some sixty yards to 
meet them. It was with great difficulty we could restrain our men 
from firing upon them, as they believed it was a ruse. They asked for 
General Taylor, and Colonel Clay accompanied the Aid of General 
Santa Anna to General Taylor. While the Aid was delivering his 
message to the General, I asked one of them who appeared highest in 
rank, ' What is the object of your mission ? ' He answered in Spanish, 
and as we did not appear to understand him, repeated in French that 
''General Santa Anna wishes to know what General Taylor wants?' 
He said it with such an air of unconcern that we all broke into a loud 
laugh." General Taylor, however, received the message seriously, and 
sent General Wool to confer with Santa Anna. 

Wool started on his mission, but finding that the Mexicans did not 
cease their fire, he returned without meeting Santa Anna, and the battle 
was renewed on both sides ; not, however, until incalculable mischief had 
been done to the Americans, whose advantages so hardly won during the 
last few hours were thus sacrificed. From the right wing of the Mexican 
army a flag had also been sent and Captain Crittenden, General Tay- 
lor's Aid, replied to it with a white flag from the American lines; the 
treachery of the foe was now consummated, for as Crittenden entered 
the surging, disorderly mass of Mexicans who composed their disjointed 
wing, they pressed rapidly on towards their main army, bearing him 
and the flag with them. Bragg had these troops under his guns, when, 
as he says in his official report, " a whit« flag rapidly passed me and I 
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ceased my fire ; the enemy seized the opportunity ^ availed themselves of 
the protection of our flag of truce, and drew off beyond the range of our 
guns." 

The moment for complete victory was gone forever. The right 
wing of Santa Anna's army united with the centre, and the whole force 
continued its retreat along the base of the mountain on the plateau. 
General Taylor was again deceived, for he believed this to be a genuine 
flight, which could be made preciptate ; he determined to seize the 
battery which covered the retreat. Accordingly, Captain Chilton 
dashed up to Colonel Hardin, who was near Bragg's battery, and said, 
" Colonel, you are wanted for a charge ; hurry, or you will be too late ! " 
" Then," writes an officer who was present, " the gallant Hardin, the 
soul of bravery, advanced to charge the enemy's cannon, under cover 
of which he was retreating." The American batteries open their line 
for the brave lUinoians to rush through at a run. Again the stentorian 
voice of Hardin rings out, exclaiming: ** We will take that battery! 
Charge bayonets / Remember Illinois / " as he leads the way. Quickly 
after McKee and Clay follow ; then, a little later, Bissell and his men ; 
nearly all the light troops are now in close pursuit of the retreating foe ; 
he flies before them; his curses and execrations, mingled with the 
shouts of the pursuers, All the air ; and thus leading the charge, Hardin, 
McKee and Clay, kinsmen and gallant gentlemen, dash on to their fate ! 
No eye behind them to see their danger, and draw them from the fatal 
gorge ! no General to see the hosts of the enemy rising on their flank 
from out of the great ravine 1 Where was General Taylor, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ? Where was General Wool, the second in command ? 
Where was the brave and thoughtful Churchill ? There is no reply. 
Read the official reports of the battle, that of Taylor, of Wool, of Lane, 
of every Colonel and Captain, and even Lieutenant who had charge of 
a detachment of troops. But one solitary sentence fills this fateful gap 
in that eventful day. General Taylor says, " The enemy seemed to 
confine his efforts to the protection of his batteries, and I had left the 
plateau for a moment when I was recalled by a heavy volley of musketry 
fire." This is all we are told, " / had left the plateau for a momeut'* At 
a critical moment an important order is given which must seriously 
affect the fortunes of the day, yet no superior officer watches its result. 
General Wool in his report ignores the whole movement, and writes 
as if O'Brien's guns had been captured before the infantry was des- 
troyed in this disastrous movement. The whereabouts of the two 
Generals for many minutes, is a mere matter of surmise. 
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Santa Anna's ruse did not end with the recovery of his broken 
column, nor did he "confine his operations to the defense of his 
batteries." He was busy concentrating the entire remains of the force 
which had been engaged during the day, and uniting it with his large 
body of reserves, fresh and eager, for one final effort to recover the losses 
of the afternoon. He says, in his official report, " I directed Perez and 
Pacheco (Lombardini was wounded) to be prepared for an extreme 
struggle ; I informed Villamil of my disposition.** He put the whole 
force under Perez, that it might come down, like a sledge hammer, in 
single powerful strokes ; he directed these blows in person. 

With keen, shrewd glance Santa Anna surveys the field ; he sees 
the impetuous Illinois men nearing his great battery, the Kentuckians 
following closely, and, not far distant, BisselFs regiment ; O'Brien's guns 
are far behind, and one gun with Thomas is still more distant ; not 
another soldier, not a general on the field. 

A terrific fire was immediately opened on the right flank of 
Hardin's regiment, who was at the same moment attacked violently in 
front; the regiment changed its charge to a destructive fire, and 
vigorously resisted this attack; then McKee and Bissell, with their 
troops, hurried forward to assist, and the three united regiments charged 
into the Mexican ranks, "and," says an officer of Bissell's regiment, 
" again our spirits rose ; the enemy appeared thoroughly routed ; Hardin's 
regiment and McKee's Kentuckians were foremost; and while the Mexican 
regiments were flying before us, suddenly, as if by magic, they rallied 
and returned upon us, led by Santa Anna in person. They came in 
myriads, and for a while the carnage was dreadful; we were but a 
handful to oppose the mass that was hurled upon us, and could as 
easily have resisted an avalanche of thunderbolts." Hardin said sternly 
to those near him, " We will have to go," and a moment after an Aid- 
de-Camp from General Taylor came with an order to retreat. They 
retired, fighting as men fight for life — 

Knew well the watchword of the day 
Was, * Victory or death I ' " 

In their retreat they reached the edge of the second gorge, the banks 
were precipitous, rocky and covered with loose, pebbly stones ; it was 
narrow and more than fifty feet in depth, coming to a sharp angle at the 
bottom. Once in this pit, there was no chance to load and fire, but 
the soldiers clubbed their muskets and kept up the desparate struggle 
as they could. The Mexicans had enveloped the crest of the gorge, 
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and were pouring down its sides in all directions ; and, writes one who 
was there, * on our side all was hushed into deadly silence, except the 
voice of Hardin ; wounded in the thigh he had fallen, but was endeavor-, 
ing to draw his pistol, and still he shouted to his men, ^Remember 
Illinois / ' These tones rang in my ears for many days and nights after- 
wards, * Remember Illinois I Remember Illinois / ' " 

McKee was killed first and quickly. Clay, like Hardin, was wounded 
in the leg, and had fallen, when a dozen lancers rushed upon him, and 
pierced him with as many wounds. Hardin succeeded in firing his 
pistol, and a Mexican fell under the shot, but another bullet pierced 
him in the neck, and five lance wounds were found in his body. 
Here also fell Captains Zabriskie and Willis, eight Lieutenants and 
many men. 

For a time the entire destruction of the regiments seemed inevitable, 
for a corps of Mexican cavalry charged down the road towards Angos- 
tura, and were closing the opening of the gorge upon the road, the last 
avenue of escape, but Washington's gfuns were opened on them with 
the same vigor and precision of aim that had marked his repulse of the 
first column in the morning, and with the same effect The Mexican 
troops were driven back, and the remnants of the slaughtered regiments 
came running down the road towards the Pass. 

In the meantime the last great struggle was in progress on the pla^ 
teau. General Taylor's highest and greatest qualities were now brought 
into action, and the crafty Santa Anna shrunk into insignificance before 
the sturdy American 

When the infantry had been overwhelmed, O'Brien, left alone with 
his guns, saw that if he retreated to save them, the enemy, now pressing 
rapidly toward the height above the Pass, would carry the plateau and 
reach that point before assistance arrived. He already heard the rum- 
bling of Bragg's and Sherman's batteries approaching on the left, and, 
says Captain Carleton, "His decision under the circumstances was 
stamped with more of heroism than any other one act of the war. He 
ilected to lose his guns!'' and he continues: "Still onward came the 
Mexicans. O'Brien's men were fast falling around him, he was himself 
wounded ; already two horses had been killed under him, and a third 
was bleeding. He looked back and saw that the troops in his rear 
were now nearly up, and encouraged his handful of men to continue 
their exertions. Still the Mexicans came on, and were now almost up 
to the guns, which were pouring into them canisters on canisters of 
musket shot. O'Brien looked back once more, and, thank God ! Bragg's 
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battery, which was leading, was at that moment coming into action. 
Sherman and the dragoons were following rapidly up, while Davis and 
Lane were bringing their infantry out of the last deep ravine upon 
the plateau. His pieces were nearly loaded again ; it was slow work, 
the four or five men about him being weak from loss of blood. But 
he was determined to give the Mexicans one more round; he did 
so, and then he and the few crippled fellows who survived the carnage 
hobbled away." 

While the Mexicans nearest the guns closed around them and rolled 
them away, the others continued rapidly on, running towards the posi- 
tion occupied by the Commander-in-Chief. Bragg, who was near him, 
had just unlimbered his guns, and appealed to Taylor for support 
There was none to give, and the General replied sternly, " Maintain tie 
Position at all hazards / *' The order was heroically executed, and the 
withering fire of that famous battery forced the enemy to recoil. Then 
Sherman came and wheeled up on the left, and at the same instant 
Washington's guns are heard as they rescue the infantry near the Pass. 
Davis and Lane, with their exhausted soldiers, come running over the 
ravines with trailed arms to take part in the struggle. They have no 
need for orders ; the awful roar of artillery and rattle of small arms, 
and as they gain the field the bearing of the intrepid Taylor, intimate 
the efforts they must make. Immediately "they pour volley after 
volley of musketry into the enemy, striking him in flank, and enfilading 
his repeated ranks from right to left. The struggle is most desperate , 
the whole air vibrates with the rushing current of balls. The Mexi- 
cans fight as they never fought before, and in utter disregard of life. 
General Taylor is in the hottest of the fight, giving orders, his clothes 
torn and riddled with bullets, and General Wool rides from point to 
point, encouraging and stimulating the men." These, " diminished in 
numbers, grow greater in heart." The artillery is served with greater 
rapidity and effect than before, and the culminating efforts of the 
Indiana and Mississippi regiments are full of tragic daring. They stand 
alone, holding back the last frantic efforts of the enemy to again turn 
the left. They hold their ground, and the Mexicans give way. 

General Taylor was now satisfied with the triumph of repulse, and 
made no further attempt to capture " the battery under cover of which 
the enemy was retreating," and which still held its place on the plateau. 
The smoke, which had enveloped the two armies, lifted slowly up, 
and " there was the field blue with the uniforms of the dead." 

While this last struggle was in progress on the field of battle, Gen- 
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eral M iflon, with his strong force of cavalry had approached the road 
near Saltillo, between that place and Buena Vista, and succeeded in 
capturing a number of stragglers from the field. Lieutenant Donaldson, 
with one piece of artillery and one company of the Second Illinois 
Regiment, advanced from the city to meet Mifion. Donaldson was 
joined by Lieutenant Shrover with a howitzer, and together they boldly 
attacked the cavalry, drove them three miles on the road, and finally 
pushed them so severely as to compel a rapid retreat from the valley, 
and thus communication was reestablished with the battle-field. 

At La Angostura, as the sun sank behind the mountains, the scat- 
tering fire of artillery on both sides gradually subsided. The two 
armies stood on almost the same ground they had respectively occu- 
pied on the previous night. They were still regarding each other 
sternly, face to face. On the American side preparations were made to 
resist, if an attack should be attempted by the Mexicans during the 
night. A close line of sentinels was stretched along the front, the 
few fresh companies at Saltillo were brought forward, and the wounded 
were sent back to the city in wagons. The troops on the field were 
supplied with food and water without moving from the positions. 

The hours of the cold bleak night crept slowly over the American 
army, shivering and sorrowing ; the losses they had sustained were those 
of friends and brothers, and victory was not yet assured. 

At Buena Vista General Taylor and General Wool occupied the 
same tent. Wool was employed all night in issuing orders and making 
preparations for the ensuing day. At early dawn, with an Aid-de-Camp, 
he rode out to reconnoitre the position of the Mexicans, and only found 
the prostrate army of the dead and dying. He galloped hastily back 
and announced the Right of the enemy. ''Then it was that a sound 
went along the lines ever to be remembered. It was but a single cry 
at first, then a murmur which rose and swelled on Che ear like the voice 
of a trumpet, then a prolonged and thrilling shout : * Victory ! Victory ! 
Victory! The enemy has fied I The field is ours/' " 

General Taylor and General Wool now, with an escort, made a 
careful reconnoisance as far as Encantada. " The scene through which 
they passed was dreadful. All the Americans who had fallen were 
stripped of their clothing, and gashed with wounds evidently inflicted 
after death ; the Mexicans lay just as they had fallen. The plateau 
was covered with the dead, and the gorges were filled with them, 
the ground reeking with blood." 

As Taylor's soldiers passed cautiously among them, there were no 
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living Americans to appeal for aid ; but many piteous cries came from 
the suffering Mexicans, and many a strong hand trembled that was 
compassionately stretched across the body of a comrade to succor a 
living foe. 

From Encantada General Taylor sent Major Bliss, with an escort of 
dragoons, to negotiate with Santa Anna for an exchange of prisoners; 
about three hundred had been taken. At Agua Nueva this was 
effected, and on the 26th of February the exchange was made. The 
Mexicans had lost two thousand in killed and wounded. 

At Buena Vista and La Angostura the Americans spent all of the 
24th and 2Sth of February in collecting and burying the dead. 

** Full manjr a Northern breatli has swept 

O'er Angostura's plain— 
And long the pitying sky has wept 

Above its mouldering slain. 
The raven's scream, or eagle's flight, 

Or shepherd's pensive lay, 
Alone awake each sullen height 

That frowned on that dread fray. 

" The muffled drum's sad roll has beat 

The soldier's last tattoo I 
No more in life's parade will meet 

That brave and fallen few. 
On Fame's eternal camping ground 

Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round 

The Bivouac of the dead." 

ELLEN HARDIN WALWORTH 
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THE CASE OF MAJOR ANDR1& 

The circumstances connected with the arrest of Major Andr6, and 
the correspondence carried on with different parties in connection with 
his trial and execution as a spy, are familiar to readers of American 
history. During the past few years much has been written on an 
event so generally deplored. All the circumstances bearing upon it have 
been most careuUy examined. The justice and humanity of the course 
taken with the unhappy victim of the chances of war have been freely 
discussed and a decision reached, which no new light to be thrown on 
the subject by further investigation will be likely to alter. There is 
probably not much difference of opinion as to General Washington's 
sincerity of belief that Andr6 was a spy, and justly amenable to death 
as such. But, as might have been expected, the course which he pur- 
sued was severely critised by English writers. 

In the John Carter Brown Library at Providence there is a small 
volume, entitled, 

" The Case of Major John Andr6, Adjutant General to the British 
Army, who was put to death by the Rebels, October 2nd, 1780, can- 
didly represented, with remarks on said case. " If there were no other 
Brand upon this Odious and Accursed Civil War than that single Loss, 
it must be most infamous and execrable to all Posterity." Lord Clar- 
endon. New York. J. Rivington, 1780." The sentence within the quo- 
tation marks is taken from Lord Clarendon's History of the Eng. Rebel- 
lion and appropriated to this compendium. 

I find no allusion to this little book in the foot note in Bancroft's 
History, in which he gives his authorities for his account of the Andr6 
affair, nor in Sargent's Life of Andr6. Sabin refers to it, under 
the head of Andr6, in his " Catalogue of Books, No. 1453/' but gives 
no account of its contents. Rich also mentions it. No. 47, 1780, and 
Bartlett, Vol. IL, Part III., p. 158. The copy in the Brown Library is 
evidently a proof. Several of the pages are not printed upon, and 
there are numerous corrections by the proof reader. 

The pamphlet is a small quarto of twenty-eight pages, there being 
not far from eight hundred words to the page. The preface is as 
follows : 

''The Public was mach distressed at Major Andre's Death ; and by that Dis* 
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tress gave the highest Testimony of his Merit. The Inhabitants within the British 
Lines were equally affected with the Army; whilst their joint Indignation mani- 
festly showed the general sense of the Injustice and Inhumanity with which that 
amiable and gallant Officer was treated by the Rebels. Those who were so much 
interested in his Behalf, are probably desirous of seeing his Case properly stated. 
This is done in the following Papers. 

" The Letters that were written during the Transactions, which proved so 
fatal to Major Andre, will best elucidate his Views and Conduct. Those Letters 
accordingly are here produced with other Papers subservient to the same Pur- 
pose. The several Events, as they rose, are also connected in a regular Series, 
and Facts are fairly represented. Justice to Major Andre's Memory required 
that these Matters should be placed in a true Light, especially as the Account of 
his Case and Trial, lately published by the Rebels (which is very imperfect and 
partial), evidently tends to tarnish his Character, as well as to justify, or at least 
to palliate, their barbarous Treatment of him. To relate Truth is in this, as in 
many other Cases, the same as to refute Falsehood and Misrepresentation. 

** The Remarks that are subjoined were naturally suggested by the several 
Facts ; they throw Light upon the Subject, and the intelligent Reader will per- 
ceive that they, and the conclusions which accompany them, are fairly deducible 
from the Premises alluded to in each instance. 

New York, Nov. 28, 1780. 

Taking for granted that the number of persons who have any 
knowledge of this book is extremely limited, it may gratify curiosity 
to see how those who regarded the conduct of Washington as unjusti- 
able, reasoned. A most strenuous effort is made to prove that Andr6 
was not a spy, because he held passports under the signature of Major- 
i&eneral Arnold, who, at the time he gave them, was the recognized 
commanding officer of the Military Department. In reply to the asser- 
tion that Major Andr6 had no flag of truce flying when he went ashore, 
it is urged that the boat indeed might not have had a white flag dis- 
played, but the reason was that they went in the night, when a white 
flag could not be seen, and was therefore useless. The following ques* 
tions are asked : Did not General Arnold command there at the time? 
While he was possessed of his command, had he not a right to issue his 
orders? Were not his orders and authority a just warrant and pro- 
tection for Major Andr6? And did they not exclude every idea of a 
spy ? The writer declares that there was not only much precipitancy 
in the execution of Andr6, but " a vein of duplicity runs through the 
whole of the rebel proceedings." General Green had declared at the 
Conference at Dobb's Ferry, " that the army must be satisfied by seeing 
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Spies executed/' The reply is : " It appears from the testimony of sev- 
eral rebel officers, who were present at the execution, and of other 
spectators, that the rebel army in general was much disgusted and dis- 
tressed at putting Major Andr6 to death. Many of the rebel soldiers 
melted into tears." It is charged against General Washington that he 
prejudged the case, and called upon his officers, before any military 
court had examined into it, to report the punishment that ought to be 
inflicted. Wishing, however, to have others share with him the odium 
connected with the execution of Andr6, for form's sake, he called a 
council of general officers, who were " willing instruments for his pur- 
pose." " Some people," says the writer, " in the transports of rage or 
disappointment, or in some emergency, will do what they would shud- 
der at in the calm hour of reflection ; but commend me to the man who, 
with affected moderation, steady tranquility, and cool deliberation, can 
do what no rage, however violent, no emergency, however trying, can 
justify." He asserts " that General Washington should be considered 
as the Murderer of Major Andr6. The execution has fixed an indelible 
stain on his character — a stain which no time can efface. The reflection 
that he doomed this innocent and worthy gentleman to death, merely 
to serve the views of ambition and policy, must embitter all his future 
enjoyments." He then proceeds to show that the execution of Andr6, 
apparently by the authority of one man, was a part of an avowed policy 
to concentrate more power in the hands of a single individual. ** Who 
can, with more propriety, or greater probability of success, look up 
for an investiture in that authority, power or administration, whether 
under the name of King, Protector or Dictator, than General Wash- 
ington himself ? In these times, however, when so many are shaken in 
their attachment to Congress by the pressure of calamities, that are still 
increasing, and by the prospect of inevitable ruin and slavery to 
America on the rebel plan ; it was necessary for General Washington to 
give the Congress, and the determined rebels out of Congress, on 
whom he more depends, the fullest proof of his firm adherence to their 
cause. It might also be convenient to create a further necessity for the 
office of King or Dictator by pushing matters to greater extremities. 
Now what can be conceived more happily adapted to all these purposes 
than the putting Major Andre, Adjutant General of the British Army, 
to death?" 

This IS a specimen of the style of arguments to which those who 
condemned the execution of Andr6 resorted. In the light of history it 
is seen how specious was the reasoning. Some of the ablest English 
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jurists, like Romilly, have decided that by the laws of war, General 
Washington was fully justified in the step which he took ; Andr6 was 
a spy who knew that Arnold was a traitor, and treated with him as 
such. He ran the great risk of losing his life when he set forth on the 
dangerous errand which he undertook. Success would have been 
followed by promotion and a rich pecuniary reward. He was not 
successful, and he paid the forfeit, which he had just reason to believe 
would be sure to follow failure. We mourn the death of an amiable 
British officer, who fell while in the discharge of what he conceived 
to be his duty, but we find no stain on the character of General 
Washinrton. 

J. C. STOCKBRIDGE 

Note.— The fact mentioned by Mr. Stockbridge that the copy of this pamphlet is eridcntlj 
K proof copy, taken in connection with the absence of any notice or advertisement of it by Rtv- 
ington in his Royal Gazette, as was his invariable rule with all publications printed by him dming 
the war, leads to the natural supposition that it was suppressed by Sir Henry Clinton. 

It contains the correspondence occasioned by the conference between Clinton's commissioner» 
General Robertson, and Washington's representative, General Greene, at Dobbs' Ferry, which 
was printed by Sargent in his Life of Andre from the original manuscript narrative of Sir Henry 
Clinton, in the State Paper Office, London, as yet unpublished, as well as the text of the letter of 
Greene to Robertson, written on the morning of the execution, which has not appeared elsewhere 
in full. 

It seems probable, therefore, as Clinton permitted no mention of the execuium of Andre to 
be made in the New York papers, and no other notice than his general orders of the 8th, read 
to the army, which only announce the death of Andr<$, that he was unwilling to have the pamphlet 
appear, but whether from personal or public reasons it is difficult to decide. Was he unwilling to 
have the publication of his own report, which he sent to the Government, with all the attending 
documents, anticipated by this pamphlet, containing the papers ? or was he unwilling to permit such 
severe aspersions upon the motives of Washington to be printed nnder his sanction ? His own 
report or narrative has not as yet been printed ; a copy from the British archives is in the 
possession of the writer. 

On the zst of November, 1780, Rivington advertised the publication that day, at eleven o'dodc 
(price two shillings), of "Proceedings of a Board of Rebel Officers, held by order of his Excel- 
lency General Washington, Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the United States of America, 
respecting Major John Andr^, Adjutant General of the British Army, September 29, 1780.'' On 
the 8th he reprinted from the Pennsylvania Gazette of the 25th October the " Letter from a gen. 
tleman at Camp to his friend in Philadelphia," which was generally and justly attributed at the 
time to Colonel Hamilton, appending to it the following foot note : ** The foregoing is a manufac" 
tuteof Rebel Subtlety^ of which more hereafter. Then Audite alteram partem ;" from which it is 
reasonable to infer that Rivington was about to print the other side. This letter is alluded to by 
the writer of the pamphlet, and by him "supposed to be Col. Hamilton's." 

If the copy in the Brown Library is unique, the suppression by Clinton is highly probable, 
and the reasons for that suppression are a subject of extreme interest, taken in connection with the 
like suppression in the New York papers of every incident connected with Andres mission, o^ 
ture, execution, and buriaL The clue to the mystery has not yet been found. 

lUTOft 
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THE SEVENTY.SIX STONE-HOUSE AT TAPPAN 

The recent erection of a monument to Major Andr6 at the place of 
his execution, and the approaching centennial anniversary of this his- 
toric event, have brought into fresh prominence, after a comparative 
silence of many years, all that is connected with his story. 

The house to which the prisoner was brought by Major Tallmadge, 
on the evening of Thursday, the 28th of September, 1780, in which he 
was confined until the morning of Tuesday, the 2d of October, and from 
which he was led to the hill upon which he suffered, is still standing 
in the highway which runs through the quaint village of Tappan. 

There is nothing in the history of this quiet, secluded spot to distin* 
guish it from innumerable other of the old Dutch settlements, beyond 
this dramatic incident of the revolution. At the time of the discovery, 
the wigwams of the Indian tribe of the Tappans spread over the country, 
from the Hackensack river to the Highlands, from the Hudson to the 
western hills. The name is derived from Tuphanne, a Delaware word 
signifying " cold stream." For a while the Tappans held independant, 
undisputed sway ; their proud chiefs refused to pay the contributions 
levied upon them by the Dutch governors of New Amsterdam, but they 
quailed before the formidable Mohawks, who came down from the Iro- 
quois stronghold to collect the tribute, and enforced the right of the 
strong with bow and tomahawk that would not be denied. The tribe 
has long since disappeared, but the name is preserved in the old 
village and the now famous Tappan Sea. 

This village was during the revolution indiscriminately known as 
Tappan or Orangetown, and is set down by both names on the map 
made in 1779 by Robert Erskine, Geographer to the Continental army. 
Orangetown, however, was not organized until 1788. It is about three 
miles from the Hudson, from which it is separated by the high ground 
which completes, beyond a deep guUey, the impregnable natural de- 
fence of the Palisade range ; through this gap runs the road which leads 
to the western terminus of Dobbs' Ferry, where Captain Corbet kept a 
tavern in the days of the revolution. Here is now the small village of 
Rockland or Palisades, which is locally known as Sneden's Landing. 
The road from Tappan village to the Hudson follows the sinuosities of 
the ground^ and is about one and one-half miles long. 

North of the highland, and at its foot, runs the Sparkill, which, 
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widening at its mouth, becomes the Sloat, or ditch, and pours its waters 
into the Hudson. At the Sloat is now the thriving little village of 
Piermont, the late terminus of the Erie Railroad. The distance from 
Dobbs' Ferry to the Sloat is about a mile. 

The lot on which the Seventy-six House stands, there is strong evi- 
dence to show, made a part of the Van Voorst share of the original 
patent which was conveyed to Cornelius Myers. It is situated on the 
west side of the highway, and is sixty-three feet front by one hundred 
and twenty feet deep. In 1753 it was purchased of Myers by Cas- 
parus Mabie, whose name may be seen on Erskine*s map of 1779 as 
owner of other property in the neighborhood. When the house was 
erected is not recorded. During the revolution it was known as the 
Mabie Tavern, and from that period until quite recently it has been 
used as a place of public entertainment. From Mabie it passed to 
Frederick Blauvelt, and was by him sold in 1800 to Philip Dubey, 
after whose death it passed successively to the ownership of Henry 
Gesner, Henry Storms, Thomas Wandle, Laurence T. Sneeden and 
Henry Ryerson, all of whom kept it as a public house. In 1857 it was 
purchased at mortgage sale by Dr. James T. Stephens, a resident of 
Tappan since 1846, in whose possession it still remains. In 1876 Dr. 
Stephens planted an elm tree in the rear of the building, in commem- 
oration of the one hundredth anniversary of American Independence. 

The village proper was on a diminutive scale when Erskine made his 
surveys. This conscientious topographer never neglected to mark 
down every house or hamlet on his routes. The little cluster which 
bears the name of Tappan consisted of six houses and the church. The 
old Dutch Church, where the court-martial trials were held, and in 
which Andr6 was brought before the Board of General Officers by 
Washington's direction, was built in 1716. In 1788 it was rebuilt and 
enlarged; in 1835 demolished, and the present edifice erected. It 
stood at the northeast end of the village, where the road bends sharply to 
the northward, and from it led a lane, which ran westerly over the hill, 
on the north of which a part of the American army was encamped- 
Remains of the army ovens were until lately visible here. On the 
southeastern outskirts of the village still stands the building where 
Washington had his headquarters. Of the other houses designated by 
Erskine, that of Ryerson is still standing. 

Mr. Spafford, writing in 1812, describes the inhabitants as principally 
descendants of the early Hollander settlers and as being " remarkable 
for their plainness and simplicity.'' He makes but a passing mention of 
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Andr6, " executed as a spy, last year, in this Town, just on its S. line." 
Later, his patriotic feelings were seemingly hurt by the elaborate cere- 
monial of the removal of 1821, and found expression in the edition of the 
Gazetteer of 1824, in a passage which may be quoted to show the Whig 
sentiment of the last generation : " The memory of the spy and the 
traitor are, however, alike consigned to infamy, snuff-boxes, royal dukes, 
poetry and sickly morality, fable, fiction, American clergymen, West- 
minster Abbey and the ' Monument,' to the contrary, notwithstanding." 
A half century has passed since these lines were penned, but the feeling 
which prompted them still exists, as has been shown by the numberless 
recent comments in the press on the setting up of the memorial stone. 

The Seventy-six House is built of stone, with brick trimmings on 
the door and windows. A hallway, which divides the front equally, leads 
to a room, which extends over the entire rear of the building. This 
was originally a lean-to, with a partition wall, which was later removed, 
when the whole space was thrown together and used as a ball-room 
about a quarter of a century ago. Its southern front room was the 
public place of entertainment. In its rear stands a bar of peculiar con- 
struction ; a projection of wood, with a canopy, supported by posts^ 




HIGHWAY 

The fireplace was ornamented by tiles, which have been removed. A 
few remain in the possession of Dr. Stephens, but the greater part were 
carried away by unscrupulous visitors. The northern front room and 
the small chamber in the lean-to were arranged for the confinement of 
Andr6. In the latter is a window, from which tradition is that Andr6 
saw the raising of the scaffold, a statement which is entirely at variance 
with the shock he received when he saw the gallows, and first knew 
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the manner of his death. In this room, it is supposed, he slept. The 
lock of the door which opened from the other rear chamber, is now, 
with due authentication, the property of the New York Historical So- 
ciety. In the front room Major Andr6 received Col. Hamilton, Major 
Tallmadge, and other officers of the American army. 

Modest as this building must always have been, it nevertheless was 
the equal of any in the village. In his orders to Tallmadge, Wash- 
ington particularly instructed him, while keeping close watch on his 
prisoner, to treat him with all the lenity his situation admitted of, 
and to see that he was comfortably lodged. The stone-work of the 
building is in excellent preservation, but the wood-work, within and 
without, is much decayed, and even what is left is with difficulty pre- 
served from the rapacity of the relic hunter. The worthy owner, after 
repeated efforts to turn it to some practical use which would still leave 
it open to curious visitors, has found it necessary to close the building 
to save what remains. It is to be hoped that it may become the prop- 
erty of the State or County. Certainly there is no house in the land 
over which hangs a more romantic and melancholy interest. 

JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 




TAPPAN IN 1779. 
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ARNOLD THE TRAITOR, AND 
ANDRE THE SUFFERER 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN JOSIAH 

QUINCY, JARED SPARKS AND 

BENJAMIN TALLMADGE 

Commanicated by Maxy E. Norwood 

Frmn the Tallmadge Mss 



QUINCY TO TALLMADGE 

Cambridge, 12 Nov.. 1833 
Dear Sir, 

The accompanying letter has been 
transmitted to me by my friend Mr. 
Sparks, with a request that I would co- 
operate in ye request it contains. This I 
do most cordially and sincerely. I am 
sure you will readily aid ye labors of one 
who is throwing so much light upon the 
heroes and events of ye American Rev- 
olution — among the former of which 
you hold so high a rank, and to the 
glory of ye latter, to which you so largely 
contributed. 

And now, my dear friend, let me re- 
call to your recollection the many 
pleasant evenings passed in your so- 
ciety some twenty six or twenty seven 
years ago, when issuing from adjoining 
rooms, we alternately associated to- 
gether and beguiled the weariness of 
Congressional apathy and vanity — you 
in telling, and I in hearing with delight 
of ye dangers, the sufferings and deeds 
of the times when, in comparison with 
our days, there were Giants in the 
land presiding its destinies. Remember 
what I then said to you, and which I 
now repeat. If you have kept a Jour- 
nal of those times, if you do not choose 
to publish it during life, at least leave it 
in a state to do you justice after your 



decease. If you have kept none — set 
about at once recalling the faded remi- 
niscences of your own hasards, of ye 
sloop of war you captured, of ye Fort 
on Long Island which you surprised, 
and for which Congress voted you a 
sword — which they had never the grace 
to give — of ye battle at Germantown, 
and ye many interviews you enjoyed 
with General Washington, when he used 
your fearless patriotism, as it was one 
of ye most faithful and active in the 
field, & on which he could rely as on 
the best — Heaven has spared your life 
and your memory — Why should you 
not put what remains to its best use, 
that of gratifying your friends, and be- 
ing to yourself & your country true in 
your last days by your pen, as you were 
in your earlier by your sword ? 
Very truly & respectfully, 

Ye friend & obt Sev, 

JOSIAH QuiNCY 
To the 

Honbl Benjn Tallmadge 

Litchfield, Connecticut 

II 

SPARKS TO TALLMADGE 

Cambridge, Masstts. Nov. 12 th, 1833 
Sir, 

Being engaged in preparing Genl 
Washington's writings for the press, I 
have been recently investigating the sub- 
ject of Arnold's Treason. As you were 
personally acquainted with many par- 
ticulars which occurred after the Cap- 
ture of Andr6, I am induced to take 
the lioerty of writing to you this letter 
for a little more light on two or three 
points. You know it has been thought 
very extraordinary that Colo Jameson 
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with the papers in his hands, which 
were taken from Andre's boots, and 
which were in the handwriting of Ar- 
nold, should have sent intelligence of 
this fact to Arnold himself. 

In a letter from Colo Jameson to 
Washington, dated Sept. 27th, I find the 
following passage, "I am very sorry 
that I wrote to Genl Arnold ; I did not 
think of a British ship being up the 
River, and expected that if he was the 
man he has since turned out to be, that 
he would come down to the troops in 
this quarter, in which case I should have 
secured him. I mentioned my intention 
to Major Tallmadge and some other 
of the field officers, all of whom were 
clearly of the opinion that it would be 
right, until I could hear from your 
Excellency." 

By this extract it appears that you 
were present at North Castle when An- 
dr6 was brought in ; and it would also 
seem that you were acquainted with 
Col. Jameson's reasons for the course 
he pursued. If you will explain to me 
these reasons in detail, &: the facts con- 
nected with them, I shall be greatly 
obliged to you. 

Again, the Letter written by Jame- 
son, dated Sept. 23rd, did not reach 
Arnold till the 25th. Can you tell me 
what caused the delay ? 

I find by a copy of Jameson's letter 
to Arnold, and of another to Lieut. 
Allen, who was Andre's guard after he 
was sent from North Castle, that Andr6 
was first ordered to Arnold's Head 
Quarters, but that the order was coun- 
termanded while Andr6 was on his way, 
& he was sent to Col. Heldon at Old 
Salem. Do you recollect the reason 



why Col Jameson altered his mind and 
countermanded the order for sending 
Andr6 immediately to Hd Quarters ? 

I trust you will excuse the freedom I 
have taken in making these inquiries, 
and accept the assurances of the high 
respect & consideration of 

Your Most Obt St, 

Jarbd Sparks 
Hon Ben Tallmadge 

III 

TALLMADGE TO SPARKS 

Litchfield, Conn., Nov i6th, 1833 
Sir — ^Your favor of the 12th instant 
came to hand by the last Mail. I notice 
your request, & I presume I cannot 
more effectually comply with it than by 
furnishing an abstract from my mem- 
oranda of some of the Events of the 
Revolutionary War quorum pars fut. No 
Circumstances during that eventful pe- 
riod made a deeper Impression on my 
mind than those which related to Ar- 
noldy the Traitor^ & Major Andr/^ the 
Sufferer. I proceed then to remark that 
the 2d Regt of Light Dragoons, Com- 
manded by Col. Sheldon, was stationed 
in advance of the Army, near North 
Castle, & Col. Sheldon being absent, I 
think at Salem, Lt Col Jameson was the 
Commanding officer, and I was the Ma- 
jor. Early in the morning of the 23d of 
Sept., 1780, I marched with a large De- 
tachment of Dragoons to reconnoitre 
the Country below the white plains, 
down to East Chester, which was a sort 
of neutral Ground^ from which Tour I 
did not return until late in the Evening 
of the same day. Soon after I halted^ 
& had disposed of my Detachment, I 
was informed that a prisoner had been 
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bro't in that day, who called himself 
John Anderson, On Enquiry, I found 
that three Men, by the names of John 
Paulding^ David Williams & Isaac Van 
Warty who had passed below our ordin- 
ary military Patrolls on the road from 
Tarry Town to Kingsbridge, had fallen 
in with this John Anderson on his way 
to New York. They took him aside for 
Examination, and discovering sundry 
papers upon him, which he had con- 
cealed in his boots, they determined to 
detain him as a Prisoner. Notwith- 
standing Anderson's offers of pecuniary 
satisfaction if they would permit him to 
proceed on his Course, they determined 
to bring him up to the Head Qrs of our 
Regt, then on the advance Post of our 
Army, and near to North Castle. This 
they effected in the forenoon of the 
23rd of Sept., 1780, by delivering said 
Anderson to Lt Col Jameson of the 2nd 
Regt Lt Dragoons, who was then the 
Commanding Officer at said Post, Col 
Sheldon being then at old Salem, I be- 
lieve under Arrest. 

His Excellency Gen Washington had 
made an appointment to meet the Count 
Rochambeau ( who commanded the 
French Army then at Newport, R. I.) at 
Hartford, in Conn, about the i8th or 
2oth of September, and was on his re- 
turn to the Army at the time of Ander- 
son's Capture. When I reached Lt 
Col Jameson's Qrs late in the Evening 
of the 23d of Sept, and had learned the 
Circumstances relating to the Capture 
of sd Andersony I was much surprised 
to learn that he was sent on by Lt Col 
Jameson to Arnold's Head Qrs at West 
Point, accompanied by a Letter of In- 
formation respecting his Capture. At 



the same time he despatched an Express 
with the papers found on John Anderson 
to meet Gen Washington, then on his 
return to West Point. 

I felt very much surprised at the Course 
which had been taken in this business, & 
did not fail to state the glaring Inconsist- 
ency of their Conduct to Lt Col Jameson 
in a private and most friendly manner. 
He appeared greatly agitated, more es- 
pecially when I suggested to him a plan 
which I wished to pursue, offering to 
take the entire responsibility on myself^ 
& which, as he deemed it too perilous to 
permit, I will not further disclose. 
Failing in this purpose, I instantly set 
about a plan to remand the Prisoner to 
our Qrs again, which I finally effected^ 
altho' with reluctance on the part of Lt 
Col Jameson. When the order was 
about to be despatched to the Officer to 
bring back the Prisoner, strange as it 

may seem, Lt Col J n would persist 

in his purpose of sending his letter to 
Gen Arnold — The Letter did go on, 
& was the first Information that Arch 
Traitor reed that his plot was blown up. 
The Officer returned with his Prisoner 
early the next morning. As soon as I 
saw Anderson, & especially after I saw 
him walk across the floor (which he did 
almost constantly), I became impressed 
with the belief that he had been bred to 
arms. I communicated my suspicion 
to Lt Col J — n, & requested him to no- 
tice his Gait, & especially when he turned 
on his heel to retrace his Course across 
the room. We soon concluded that the 
safest Course was to take the Prisoner 
to Salem to Col Sheldon's Qrs, & I was 
appointed to take Charge of him. After 
we reached Salem, it was manifest that 
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his Agitation & Anxiety greatly in- 
creased, & in the afternoon he asked to 
be furnished with pen, ink & paper, 
which were readily furnished, when he 
penned the Letter to Gen Washington, 
dated " Salem, 24th September, 1780," 
which is recorded in most of the His- 
tories of that eventful period. In this 
Letter he disclosed his Character to be 
"Major John Andre, Adjutant Genl to 
the British Army." When I had perused 
the Letter, which he handed to me to 
read, my Agitation was extreme, & my 
Emotions wholly indescribable. 

The papers found in Major Andre's 
boots did not reach Gen'l Washington 
until he had arrived at West Point on 
the 25 th, nor did Jameson's letter reach 
Arnold until the morning of that day, 
& that too after two of Gen'l Washing- 
ton's Aids had reached his house. 
While they were taking breakfast the Let- 
ter was delivered to Arnold, who know- 
ing that the Commander in Chief would 
soon be there, rose hastily from his table. 
& proceeded with all possible Dispatch 
down to his barge, & directed his Men 
to row him down the river, carrying a 
white flag in is hand, until they reached 
the Vulture Sloop of War, then lying in 
Tappan Bay, a little below Kings ferry. 
This was the same Vessel that bro't up 
Major Andre from New York. Soon 
after Arnolds flight Gen'l W— n arrived, 
but the vile Traitor had escaped. 

I very soon rec'd an order to bring 
Andre on to West Point, under a strong 
escort of Cavalry ; & the next day I 
proceeded down the Hudson to King's 
ferry and landed at Haverstraw, where 
a large detachment of Dragoons had 
been sent from the main Army at Tap- 



pan, with which I escorted the Prisoner 
to Head Qrs. — After our arrival at 
Tappan, I reported the fact to Genl 
Washington, who ordered a Court — con- 
sisting of 14 Gen'l officers, to sit & 
hear the Case of Major Andre & report 
their opinion of his Case. 

On the 29th of Septr Gen'l Green the 
President of the Court reported to the 
Commander in Chief that they had come 
to the Conclusion " that Major Andre, 
Adjutant Gen'l to the British Army, 
ought to be considered as a Spy from 
the Enemy, & that agreeably to the 
Law & usage of nations, it is their opin- 
ion he ought to suffer death." 

Without further Comment on the 
measures pursued by the Enemy to ob- 
tain his release, I will only remark that 
on the 2d of October he was executed 
I walked with him to the place of exe- 
cution, and parted with him under the 
gallows, entirely overwhelmed with 
Grief, that so gallant an ofiicer, & so 
accomplished a Gentleman should come 
to such an ignominious End. 

I have taken a large sheet to make it 
a single letter & hope these few particu- 
lars may answer your purpose, I must 
add a few lines to my much respected 
friend President Quincy, & am very 

truly 

Your most obedt Servt 

Benj Tallmadgs 
Jared Sparks, Esqr. 

IV 
TALLMADGB TO QUINCY 

Litchfield, Nov. i8th 1833 
My much valued & respected friend 

I have been much gratified & de- 
lighted by the addition made by you to 
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Mr. Sparks* Letter. I take the liberty to 
reply in the same way. The reminis- 
cences of our byegone years when we en- 
deavored to serve our Country, at Wash- 
ington, sometimes serve to amuse & to 
beguile a long winters Evening & often 
do I recollect our pleasant Interviews. 
But alas how changed is the present 
political Arena ! I can hardly conceive 
of any Inducement that could lead me 
again into public life. Adieu to it forever. 

I notice your remarks respecting the 
£vents of my military life in the revolu- 
tionary War & have only to remark that 
to gratify my Children, I have noted by 
way of memoranda some occurrences 
which passed under my own Eye. The 
difficulty which most perplexed me, has 
been a natural tendency to run into 
history^ which I wished to avoid. 

Again by confining the narrative to 
my own deeds & observations, Egotism 
seemed to be too prominent & that I 
despise. The few remarks furnished 
for Mr Sparks (tho' somewhat abridged) 
will afford you a specimen. Adieu my 
dear Quincy & believe me with unwav- 
ering affection 

& great Respect 
Your most obdt Servt 
Benj Tallmadgs 
Josiah Quincy 

[Cambridge, Mass.] 



SPARKS TO TALLMADGS 

Cambridge, Feby 6th, 1834 
Dear Sir— 

I have had the pleasure to receive 
your very interesting letter, which you 
had the goodness to write in reply to my 
inquiries respecting Arnold's Treason. 



As I have obtained many original papers 
on that subject, both in the public 
offices in England, and in this country, 
especially the papers presenting the 
trials of Andr6, & Joshua Smith, with 
full written testimonies of many persons 
taken down at the time — I say as I have 
so many materials in my hands, I am 
about preparing a Life of Arnold giving 
a detailed account of his treason. I 
hope you will excuse me, therefore, for 
asking you many questions, which might 
otherwise seem insignificant or unneces- 
sary. I wish to be as accurate as possi- 
ble in my -statements, & at the same 
time to include every important or 
interesting circumstance. Will you have 
the kindness, therefore, to answer the 
following queries, according to your 
recollection ? 

ist. Did Andr6 request Jameson to 
send him to Arnold ? Historians tell us 
that this act of Jameson was chiefly to 
be ascribed to the address & persuasion 
of Andr^. 

2d. If Jameson was not thus influ- 
enced, what arguments did he use to 
urge himself to this step ? The thing is 
so strange, that it cannot be accounted 
for, by any facts, which have appeared. 

3d. How did it happen, that Jameson's 
letter to Arnold, which was written on 
the 33d, did not reach him till the 25th ? 

4th. Was Andr6 retained at Salem 
till orders came from Washington to 
take him to West Point ? or was he sent 
forward by Sheldon from that post ? 

5th. When Andr6 arrived at West 
point or Robinson's House, did General 
Washington see him, or converse with 
him? Did Washington ever see him 
after he left West Point ? 
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6th. To what commanding officer 
did you deliver Andr^ at Tappan ? Was 
he at any time put under the command 
of Wayne ? or did Wayne command at 
the post when you arrived with him at 
Tappan? I ask these questions, be- 
cause it has been said, that Andre's pre- 
diction, — about the " Warrior-drover 
Wayne/* in Th€ Caw Chace^ was verified 
by his being put into the charge of 
Wayne at Tappan. 

7th. Why was not Wajme on the 
court of Inquiry when Andr6 was 
examined ? 

8th. How was Andr^ dressed while 
you were with him ? In what dress was 
he executed ? It has been said that he 
was executed in his full regimentals. 
But he had left his coat at the House of 
Joshua Smith Was this restored to him 
before his execution ? 

9th. Was he buried in the same dress 
in which he was executed ? The British 
Consul, who took up his bones, has 
insinuated, that he was rifled of his regi. 
mentals after execution, & before his 
burial 

Now Sir, I shall be much obliged to 
you, if you will answer these questions 
in as much detail as your leisure & 
recollections will permit. 

You need not fear being too prolix. 
Indeed I should be glad if you would 
pursue the narrative day by day, and 
state all the particulars, which you can 
remember, respecting your conversa- 
tions with Andr^ his appearance and 
conduct — ^and particularly the manner 
in which he was escorted from Salem to 
Tappan. As you are the only man liv- 
ing who can give this information, I beg 
you will excuse my freedom, and accept 



the assurances of the high respect of 
your obliged & 

Most obt Servt. 

Jared Sparks 
Hon Ben. Tallmadge 

I have in my possession the original 
papers found in Andr6's boots — ^and 
Arnold's pass. — You are aware perhaps, 
that I have all General Washington's 
papers, and am preparing a selection for 
publication. Two volumes are just now 
issuing from the press. There will be 
twelve in the whole. 



Among Washington's papers is a large 
number of letters from you, written at 
different periods of the war. 

VI 
TALLMADGE TO SPARKS 

Litchfield, Conn., Feby 17th, 1834 
DrSir 

I have before me your favor of the 
6th inst & will endeavour to answer 
your Queries, so full within my recollec- 
rions after the lapse of more than half a 
Century. 

I have already informed you, that on 
the day when the Captors of Major Andre 
bro't him up to our Regt at North Castle 
(Septr 23d 1 780) I was out on Duty in ad- 
vance of the Regt below the white plains 
& did not return with my Detachm* until 
the Eveng of that day. After I had des- 
posed of my Troops & and had spoken 
with Lt Col Jameson, he informed me 
of the Capture of John Anderson & that 
he had been bro't up and delivered over 
to him by his Captors. When I inquired 
where the Prisoner was, he informed me 
that he had sent him on, under Guard to 
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Gen'l Arnold at West point. I expressed 
my astonishment at such a Course & 
immediately entered on a course of 
measures to frustrate what I considered 
so unjudicious a procedure. My first 
proposal was to give me leave of absence 
•for official object which I fully explained 
to Col Jameson & which for special 
reasons I have not disclosed, as no pub- 
lic benefit could result from it. Failing 
in this request my next plan was to 
remand the Prisoner, then probably 8 or 
lo Miles on his way to West point, 
which I did not accomplbh until late in 
the Evening. After the Order was 
despatched for the officers & Guard to 
return with the Prisoner, I waited impa- 
tiently for the coming morning, when 
for the first time I saw the face of John 
Anderson, 

What influenced Col Jameson to send 
on Major Andre to Arnold, I cannot 
tell, not being present with him when he 
sent him off ; but I well remember that 
he expressed great Confidence in him as 
I believe was the Case thro' the Army. 
Until the papers were found on Ander- 
son, I had no suspicion of his lack of 
patriotism or political Integrity myself. 

To your 3d enquiry, I remark that the 
non arrival of Col Jameson's Letter at 
Arnold's Qrs at an earlier period, is ac- 
counted for by the Countermarch of the 
Officer who had it in Charge with his 
Guard & Prisoner. I do not now recol- 
lect the distance from North Castle to 
West Point, but should think it was be- 
tween 40 or 50 Miles. 

4th. I do not perfectly remember 
whether I waited for an order from 
Gen Washington to bring on Major An- 
dre, or whether we judged it best to 



have him sent on, so as to arrive soon 
after the Commr in Chief, who reached 
West Point on the 2Sth of Septr. The 
last case is the most probable, as it was 
deemed unsafe to keep such a Prisoner 
on an advanced post, & as I think I 
reached West Point with Andre the 26th 
or 27th, & Tappan on the Day fol- 
lowing. 

Sth. When I arrived at W Point, after 
answering many Enquiries made by Genl 
Washington, I think I asked him whether 
he would see the Prisoner, to which he an- 
swered in the negative ; nor do I believe 
he ever saw him while he was our Pris- 
oner. 

When I arrived at Tappan I reported 
myself directly to Hd Qrs, and was in- 
formed that there was a house near to 
Head Qrs & a Guard of Officers ready 
to receive the Prisoner. In their hands 
I left him, and in a short time, at his 
own request, I returned to him, & con- 
tinued with him almost the whole time 
until he was executed, which was on the 
2d of Octr, 1780. 

I was well acquainted with Genl 
Wayne (Mad Anthony, as we used to 
call him), but do not remember to have 
seen him while I was at Tappan. The 
Commr in Chief selected the Board of 
Genl Officers to investigate the Case of 
Major Andre, & report the same with 
their Opinion to him, & no one took 
upon him the liberty to enquire why A. 
was Appointed a Member of the Board 
& B. omitted. From the time I first 
reed Major Andre into Custody until I 
deliv'd him at Tappan he was cloathed 
in a plain Country man's Dress, with a 
Surtout overall (rather shabby), which 
I think he told me was J. Smith's, at 
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Haverstraw, where he was concealed. 
Soon after we reached Tappan his Regi- 
mentals were sent out from New York, 
in which he constantly appeared, in 
which he walked to the Gallows, & was 
executed, & in which / saw him laid in 
his Coffin, Mr. Buchannan the British 
Consul's Insinuation looks a little as if 
he might have been stripped of his Regi- 
mentals before he was buried. This I 
know was not the Case. But whether 
he might not have been taken up by 
some human Vulture after the army 
removed from that Quarter, who then 
deprived him of his Regimentals, I 

am willing to leave to Mr B ^n to 

settle by Chymistry or any other pro- 
cess which would dissolve metallic but- 
tons, while a leathern string around his 
hair was preserved entire. I believe I 
have now attended to all your Queries, 
so far as my recollection serves me. I 
will now close with a few remarks, which 
you seem to request, and as a Historian 
may be entitled to receive — 

I begin then by remarking that with 
Arnold's Character I became acquainted 
while I was a Member of Yale College 
& he residing at New Haven, & I well 
remember that I was impressed with the 
belief that he was not a man of Integ- 
rity. The revolutionary war was com- 
ing on soon after I left College, & Ar- 
nold engaging in it with so much Zeal, 
& behaving so gallantly in the Capture 
of Burgoyne, we all seemed, as if by 
common Consent, to forget his knavish 
tricks. When he was put in Command 
of West point, I had official Communica- 
tions with him, particularly as it related 
to my private Correspondence with per- 
sons in N. York, of wh you must have 



seen much in my Letters to Genl Wash- 
ington, now in your bands. When be 
turned Traitor, & went ofif, I felt for a 
time extremely anxious for some trusty 
friends in N. York, but as I never gave 
their names to him, he was not able to 
discover them, altho' I believe he tried 
hard to find them out. 

My narrative must of necessity be 
somewhat Egotistical, altho' I not un- 
frequently remind myself that I am not 
writing my own Biography, nor the his- 
tory of the revolutionary war, but only 
noting down a few Reminiscences of 
one important Occurrence in that most 
memorable period — 

With your Indulgence then I will 
add one more Anecdote of this Arch 
Traitor, & I shall have done with him, 
I hope, forever. 

After he had got settled down in his 
new Situation at N York, he addressed 
a letter to me by flag, in which he said 
many more flattering things as an officer 
than I should have dared to say of my- 
self ; and then advised me to quit the 
American cause & join the British 
Standard, assuring me that America 
could not succeed in her Rebellion 
against her Parent Country. To induce 
me to take this Step, he said he was au- 
thorized to offer me the same rank in 
the British Army that I held in the 
American. At first I confessed I felt 
somewhat mortified that my Patriotism 
could be even suspected by this most 
consummate Villain. I took the Letter, 
however, immediately to Genl Wash- 
ington, who consoled me abundantly on 
the Occasion. 

I come now to treat of a very differ- 
ent Character, whose name will shine 
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with Lustre & Glory, while that of the 
Traitor will be handed down with In- 
famy & disgrace to the latest posterity. 

From the moment that Major Andre 
made the Disclosure of his name & true 
Character, in his Letter to the Com- 
mander in Chief, dated Sepr 24th, 1780, 
which he handed to me as soon as he had 
written it, to the moment of his Execu- 
tion, I was almost constantly with him. 
The Ease and affability of his manner, 
polished by the refinement of good So- 
ciety & a finished Education, made him 
a most delectable Companion. It often 
drew tears from my Eyes to find him so 
pleasant & agreeable in Conversation on 
different Subjects, when I reflected on 
his future fate, & that too, as I believed, 
so near at hand — 

Since you ask for private Anecdotes, 
I would remark that soon after Ac- 
quaintance, being mutually disposed to 
have the most unreserved & free Con- 
versation, & both being soldiers of equal 
Rank in the two Armies, we agreed on a 
Cartel, by the terms of which each one 
was permitted to put any Question to 
the other, not involving a third Person. 
This opened a wide field for two inquis- 
itive young Officers, & we amused our- 
selves on the march to Head Quarters 
not a little. Many Anecdotes doubt- 
less were related, which the lapse of 
more than fifty three years has con- 
signed to oblivion, & wh I have no de- 
sire to recollect. 

My principal object was to learn the 
late plot. On every point that I en- 
quired, when any other person was con- 
cerned, he maintained most rigidly the 
rule, so that even where that most infa- 
mous Traitor Arnold was concerned (& 



he out of our control), so nice was his 
sense of honour, that he would disclose 
nothing. When we left West Point for 
Tappan early in the morning, as we 
passed down the Hudson river to King's 
ferry, I placed Major Andre by my 
side, on the after seat of the Barge. 

I soon began to make Enquiries 
about the expected Capture of our fort- 
ress, & begged him to inform me whether 
he was to have taken a part in the mili- 
tary attack, if Arnold's plan had suc- 
ceeded. He instantly replied in the 
affirmative, & pointed me to a table of 
Land on the West Shore, which he said 
was the spot where he should have landed 
at the head of a select Corps. He then 
traversed in idea the Course up the 
mountain into the rear of Fort Putnam^ 
which overlooks the whole Parade of 
West Point, & with much greater exact- 
ness than I could have done ; & as the 
Traitor Arnold had so disposed of the 
Garrison that little or no opposition 
could have been made by our Troops. 
Major Andre supposed he should have 
reached that important Eminence with- 
out difficulty. Thus that important key 
of our Country would have been theirs, 
& the Glory of so splendid an Atchiev- 
ment would have been his. The Ani- 
mation with which he gave the Account 
I recollect perfectly delighted me, for 
he seemed as if he was entering the 
fort, sword in hand. To complete the 
Climax, I then enquired what was to 
have been his reward if he had suc- 
ceeded. He replied that military Glory 
was all he sought, & that the thanks of 
his General, & the approbation of his 
King, was a rich reward for such an Un* 
dertaking. 
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I think he further remarked that if he 
had succeeded (&, with the aid of the 
opposing General, who would doubt of 
success ?) he was to have been promoted 
to the rank of Brigdr General. 

As we progressed on our way to Tap- 
pan, before we reached the Clove, where 
we dined, Major Ar.d'*6 was very in- 
quisitive to know my Opinion as to the 
result of his Capture. In other words, 
he wished me to give him my Opinion 
as to the light in wh he would be viewed 
by Genl Washington, & a Military Trib- 
unal, if one should be ordered. I en- 
deavored to evade the Question, unwill- 
ing to give him a true answer. When I 
could no longer evade this Importunity, 
I said to him that I had a much loved 
Class mate in Yale College by the name of 
Nathan Hale, who entered the Army with 
me in the year 1776. After the British 
Troops had entered N.York, Genl Wash- 
ington wanted Information respecting the 
strength, position & probable movements 
of the Enemy. Capt. Hale tendered his 
services, went into N. York, & was taken 
just as he was passing the out posts of 
the Enemy ; said I, with Emphasis, do 
you remember the sequel of this Story ; 
Yes, said Andr^ ; he was hanged as a 
Spy ; but you surely do not consider his 
Case & mine alike. I replied, precisely 
similar, & similar will be your fate. He 
endeavored to answer my remarks, but 
it was manifest he was more troubled 
than I had ever seen Inm before — 

We stoped at the Clove to dine & to 
let the Horse Guard refresh; while 
there Andre kept reviewing his shabby 
Dress, & finally remarked to me that he 
was positively ashamed to go to the Head 
Qrs of the American Army in such a 



plight. I called my Servant, & directed 
him to bring my Dragoon Cloak, which 
I presented to Andr^. This he refused 
to take for some time, but I insisted on 
it, & he finally put it on & rode in it to 
Tappan. 

The Catastrophe, which ensued after 
we reached the army at Tappan, was 
narrated in my former Letter, & the 
principal facts are matters of history. 
Give me leave then to remark that so 
deeply were my feelings interested in 
the fate of this unfortunate young Man, 
that I believe I have never narrated the 
story, nor perused the account of his 
merited, but ignominious Death without 
shedding tears of sorry over such blight- 
ed prospects. I hope & trust this will 
be the last trial of my feelings in this 
way. 

I am yours, &c., 

Benjamin Tallmadgx 
J Sparks Esqr 

P. S. Altho* my views & Col Jameson's 
differed so widely respecting the disposal 
of John Anderson, I feel it to be due to 
his Character & Memory to declare that 
I never entertained a Doubt of his 
Patriotism & Devotedness to his Coun- 
try's Cause. In sending the Prisoner & 
his Letter of Information to Arnold, his 
Head was in fault, & not his heart. His 
Confidence in his Commanding General 
outweighed the Influence of prudent 
precautionary Measures. 



ROUTE OF ANDRE 

Preliminary Note. — A journal is 

hereto appended of the incidents with 

which Andr6 was directly concerned, 

from the time that he left New York 
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until the hour of his execution at 
Tappan. 

September 20, Wedtusday-^M^iloT An- 
•Ari leaves New York City with verbal 
instructions and a letter from Sir Henry 
Clinton; goes on board a British sloop at 
Dobbs Ferry, east side, and taking advan- 
tage of the tide, sails to the Vulture 
man-of-war, lying at anchor off Teller's 
Point, at the lower extremity of Haver- 
:8traw Bay, which he reaches at seven 
•o'clock in the evening. Here he finds 
Col. Beverley Robinson, his companion 
in the plot, and suffering from tem« 
porary illness, as well as uncertain as to 
Arnold's plans for a meeting, remains on 
board all night. 

September 21, Thursday — Andr£ con- 
trives to inform Arnold of his presence 
by countersigning a letter — sent to head- 
quarters by Captain Sutherland of the 
Vulture by flag of truce — ^with his as- 
sumed name of John Anderson. In the 
night, after he has gone to his bed, 
Joshua Hett Smith boards the Vulture 
with Arnold's pass, and brings off John 
Anderson (Andr^). They are landed 
from the boat at the foot of the Long 
Clove Mountain, on the west bank of the 
Hudson ; where Arnold and Andr6 have 
a protracted interview in the bushes. 

The Vulture being compelled to drop 
down the river by the fire of a cannon 
sent from Verplanck's Point by Capt. 
James Livingston, commander of that 
post, and planted on Tellers' Point, they 
abandon the attempt to reach the vessel 
by boat. Arnold and Andr6 ride to Bel- 
mont, the house of Joshua Hett Smith, 
two and a half miles from King's Ferry, 
which they reach about dawn. 

September 22, Friday — hndxi passes 



the day at Smith's house — such is 
Smith's story. It is more probable, 
however, that Arnold improved this op- 
portunity to show him the West Point 
approaches. At dusk Andr6, disguised 
in Smith's clothing, and accompanied by 
him, rides to King's Ferry ; they are 
taken across the river to Verplanck's 
Point, where they stop for a moment at 
the tent of Colonel Livingston. Continu- 
ing their journey, they are stopped, be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock in the 
evening, near Crompond, by Captain 
Boyd, of Sheldon's regiment of Light 
Dragoons, who was out with a patrol, 
and recommended to the tavern of An- 
dreas Miller, where they pass the night 
together. (Smith's narrative does not 
accord with this. He says that five or 
six miles below Verplanck's Point they 
met a patrol, and were challenged by 
Captain Bull. By his advice they re- 
turned several miles to a tavern kept by 
a man named McKoy). 

September 23, Saturday — Permitted to 
continue their journey, they start just 
before dawn. They breakfast at the 
house of Mrs. Sarah Underbill on the 
Pine's Bridge road, about one mile 
south of Crompond. Here, Smith de- 
clining to go further, they separate ; 
Smith riding northward to Fishkill, where 
his family was staying, and Andr6 start- 
ing on the Sing Sing road. Continu- 
ing on the river road — the King's High- 
way — ^at times riding and at times leading 
his horse, he meets with no hindrance un- 
til he reaches the brook, a quarter of a 
mile north of Tarrytown, a short dis- 
tance beyond the American lines, 
where he is stopped by Paulding Van 
Wart and Williams about eleven o'clock 
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in the forenoon. They search him on the 
road, and carry him across the fields, 
halting at the house of Jacob Romers, to 
North Castle, where an outpost of the 
Second Regiment of Light Dragoons 
(Sheldon's) was stationed, under the 
command of Lieut. Colonel Jameson. 

Lt. Col. Jameson sends Andr6 under 
guard up to Arnold's headquarters at 
Robinson's house ; he sends also a letter 
to Arnold, and at the same time des- 
patches an Express to the northeast to 
meet General Washington, then on his 
way from Hartford to West Point, after 
his interview with Rochambeau. 

Major Tallmadge, of Sheldon's regi- 
ment, returning with a detachment from 
a patrol late in the evening to Lt. Col- 
Jameson's quarters, protests against the 
course pursued, and an officer is at once 
sent to bring back the prisoner. The 
ride lasts through the night. 

September 24, Sunday — Early in the 
morning Andr^ isbroughtback to Jame- 
son's quarters, and at once sent, under 
charge of Major Tallmadge, to South 
Salem, the headquarters of the Second 
Regiment of Light Infantry. 

These headquarters were in a bam 
belonging to Squire Gilbert. Col Shel- 
don was at the time under arrest. 

Andr6 passes the day in confinement. 
In the afternoon Andr6 writes a letter 
to General Washington, disclosing his 
true character. This letter Tallmadge 
reads at Andre's request. 

September 25, Monday — Arnold, while 
at breakfast receives Lt Col Jameson's 
letter ; instantly rides to the shore, and 
calling his barge, escapes to the Vultue, 
by water. The Vulture weighs anchor 
and sails down the river. 



Washington, at four o'clock in the af- 
ternoon receives the despatches, and 
orders Andr6 to be brought up. At 
seven in the evening, on receipt of An- 
dre's letter, Washington sends a second 
despatch, ordering that he be brought 
under "a strong escort, by an upper 
road." 

The first order reached the Gilbert 
farm house at midnight, and Andr6 was 
at once started under guard of Tall- 
madge. At the North Salem Church 
they meet the second messenger, with 
Washington's orders for a change of 
route. They ride all night through a 
pelting rain. 

September 26, Tuesday— l6.2,yoT Tall- 
madge arrives with the prisoner at Rob- 
inson's house soon after dawn. They 
had halted for a few moments at the 
fork of the road near Peekskill, near the 
residence of General Pierre Van Cort- 
Jandt. 

September 27, Wednesday — Andr6 is 
taken by Tallmadge across the river to 
West Point. (There is some doubt 
as to whether Andr6 was taken across 
the river from Robinson's House to 
West Point on the 26th or 27th. Tall- 
madge is uncertain. Major Burroughs, 
however, testified on the trial of Smith 
that he saw Major Andr^ when he 
crossed the river the preceding Wednes- 
day ^ which was the 27.th. This is direct 
evidence.) 

September 28, Thursday — Andr^ is 
brought early in the morning in a barge 
by Major Tallmadge from West Point 
to King's Ferry — ^here they are met by 
Tallmadge's squadron of horse, sent 
across the river to join him. He takes 
his prisoner to the camp at Orange 
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Town (Tappan) by an interior cir- 
cuitous road. They halt and dine at 
the house of John Coe in the Clove (at 
Katiat, about ten miles from King's 
Ferry), and reach Orangetown at dusk. 
Andr6 is confined in the house of Cor- 
nelius Mabie, now known as the Seventy- 
six Stone House. This house was in 
the camp. Washington ordered that his 
** room be a decent one, and that he be 
treated with civility," but kept under 
personal supervision. 

Washington arrives at camp, and 
makes his headquarters at the house of 
John De Wint. 

September 29, Friday — Laune, the ser- 
vant of Andr6, arrives at camp from 
New York with clothing sent up to him 
by General Robertson by a flag of truce. 

Andr^ is brought before a court of 
General Officers, tried in the old Dutch 
Church, and sentenced to death. 

Andr6 writes to Sir Henry Clinton, 
recommending to him his family. 

September 30, Saturday — Andr^ is still 
in confinement at Mabie's house. He 
is accompanied by Tallmadge and re- 
ceives the visits of American officers. 

Washington approves the sentence of 
the court-martial. 

October i, Sunday — ^Washington in 
'* Morning Orders " directs the execu- 
tion to take place at five o'clock the 
same afternoon. 

Andr^ writes to Washington, asking 
for a soldier's death. 

A letter arrives in the morning from 
Sir Henry Clinton to Washington, an- 
nouncing the sending of Commissioners 
for a Conference concerning Andr^ ; 
Washington in "After Orders" post- 
pones the execution till the morrow. 



The Commissioners arrive at Dobbs' 
Ferry in the Greyhound schooner Flag 
of Truce. One of them, General Rob- 
ertson, is met by General Greene in 
the afternoon ; the negotiation fails. 

Washington in ** Evening Orders " 
directs that the execution take place at 
twelve o'clock the next day. 

October 2, Monday — Andr6 is hanged 
at twelve o'clock, on the high hill in the 
rear of his place of confinement, in 
front of the lines, and within the limits 
of the camp. 



GAINES* UNIVERSAL REGISTER 
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September begins on Friday, hath 30 I)ay» 

First Quarter, Thursday, the 21st, 6 Morning. 
New Moon, Thursday, the 28th, 2 Morniny. 
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October begins on Sunday, hath 31 Days. 



First Quarter, Friday the 6th 


, I Morning. 




Days. 
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ASPECTS. 

September 23— Moon rises 12.10. 

^§ [ Cloudy and may rain. 

^"'^' 3} Now expect rain. 
4— Moon sets 9.57. 
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Supplementary Note. — The map of 
the route annexed is taken from the sur- 
vey prepared in 1779 by Robert Erskine, 
Geographer in General to the Army of 
the United States. Erskine died at his 
residence at Ringwood, New Jersey, the 
day of Andr6's execution. 

Editor. 

The removal of schuyler. — This 
important act of the Continental Con- 
gress, which determined the result of 
the campaign of 1777 by opposing to 
Burgoyne a general of ability superior 
to his own, and who possessed the con- 
fidence of the army, has been the source 
of endless dissatisfaction and reproach ; 
the biographers of Schuyler, not con- 
tent with his own justly earned repu- 
tation, have endeavored to transfer to 
him the laurels as justly earned by 
Gates in the profound strategy which 
secured the capture of Burgoyne's entire 
army. 

A letter has recently been brought to 
our notice in which Schuyler himself 
conclusively disposes of this claim. It 
was written to John Jay, January 18, 
1779, and contains the following pas- 
sage : 

" / have long since justified Congress 
for depriveing me of the command iniTn, 
convinced that it was their duty to sacrifice 
the feelings of an ifidividual to the safety 
of the States^ when the people who only 
could defend the country refused to serve 
under him,'' 

If the history of the revolution is 
to be rewritten it is as well that it 
should be made to rest on the " bottom 
facts." 

Editor. 



QUERIES 

Picketing. — In an army order book» 
Orangetown, 20th August, 1780, ap- 
pears the following entry in the finding 
of a court*martial ; " He is sentenced 
to be picketed 15 minutes, and to re- 
ceive 100 lashes on his back.'* What 
was picketing f Iulus. 

Gerard, the French plenipoten* 
tiary. — I would like information as to 
this gentleman, whose full name is given 
as Chevalier Conrad Alexander Gerard. 
He was the first minister of France to 
the United States, arriving here with 
the fleet of d'Estaing in 1778. What 
rank did he finally attain, and what was 
his career after his return to France ? 

Arma. 

The IRISH element in the conti- 
nental ARMY. — Major-General Rob- 
ertson, in his examination before the 
House of Parliament in relation to the 
conduct of the American war, on being 
asked by Mr. Burke how the Provincial 
corps were composed, whether they 
were mostly Americans or emigrants 
from various nations in Europe, made 
the following reply : 

''Some corps mostly natives; the 
greatest number such as can be got ; 
many may be emigrants ; our force sim- 
ilar to the rebels in that circumstance. 
Gen, Lee imformed me that half the rebel 
Continental army were from Ireland,** 

Joseph Galloway also testified that by 
accounts kept 2,300 deserters came 
into the British army at Philadelphia. 
The deserters in all numbered about 
3,000, of those who came in the names 
and places of nativity were taken down; 
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0mt-htUf of tkem were Irish^ scarce a 
fourth Americans, the other fourth Eng- 
lish or Scotch. 

Is it possible at this late day to obtain 
authentic information in regard to 
strength of the Irish element in the 
Continental army ? Pstersfield, 



REPLIES 



Arnold not a freemason. — (III., 
578.) It is generally believed that the 
traitor, Benedict Arnold, was not a Ma- 
son. He is often spoken of in Masonic 
writings as the only General officer of 
the Revolutionary army who did not 
belong to that honored fraternity. I 
believe, however, that the statement 
rests on negative evidence — ^the entire 
absence of any lodge records to prove 
that he ever took any Masonic degrees. 

BrawnsvUUy Pa. H. E. H. 

"PiCKPACK." — (III., 638.) This is 
not an Americanism, but a good Eng- 
lish word. " Pickaback," *' Pickback," 
''Pickpack, variations of the same 
word. Vid. Johnson, Sheridan, Barclay, 
Webster, Worcester. Use — 

' The fellow on this odd emexgence 

Carries him pickback to the Surgeon's.'* 

Taylof^Old Epigram, 

** Mounted a pickback on the old." 

BuUer — Hudibras, 

" Her darling under her arms, and the other a 
pickapack on her shoulders." — L Estrange, 

** Carried pickpack to htd,*'Sewali. 

E. C. B. 

Cannibalism in north America. — 
(I., 3S9.) Mr. Murphy's denial of the 
prevalence of cannibalism on the North 
Atlantic coast was referred to in a pre- 



vious number of the Magazine, but the 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Pea- 
body Museum, Vol. II., No. 2, p. 197, 
shows that man-eating prevailed among 
the Indians on Great Deer Isle, Penob- 
scot Bay. PsMSTic. 

ANDRlft MONUMENT INSCRIPTION. — 

(III., 453.) The expression, "i3> was 
more unfortunate than criminal^* applied 
by Washington to Andr6, occurs in a let- 
ter written to the Count Rochambeau : 
** Your excellency will have heard of the 
execution of the British Adjutant Gen- 
eral. The circumstances under which 
he was taken justified it, and policy re- 
quired a sacrifice ; but as he was more 
unfortunate than criminal, and as there 
was much in his character to interest, 
while we yielded to the necessity of rigor, 
we could not but lament it." See Mem. 
Hist. Soc. of Penna., Vol. VI., p. 369, 
and Sargent's Andr6 (ed. of 187 1), p. 
400. C. A. C. 

The FIRST NATIONAL SALUTE TO THE 
FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. — (III., 

579.) If W. H. will refer to pages 173- 
174 of the first edition of my History 
of Our Flag, he will find that the flag 
saluted at St. Eustasia in 1776 was the 
Continental, or striped ensign, without 
the stars. And on pages 198-199 he 
will find that Paul Jones ofiicially 
claimed, what I believed to be the fact, 
that he received the first salute to the 
Stars and Stripes at Quiberon Bay, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1778. The Hon. James Bir- 
ney could not have read the facts when 
he announced his opinion, as the stars 
and stripes had no existence when the 
salute was fired at St. Eustasia — and I 
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do not come down in my opinion — and 
Ezra Greene's diary only confirmed 
Paul Jones' official announcement. 

Geo. Henry Preble. 



The game of boston. — (III., 581.) 
I have in my possession a small pam- 
phlet in French, which I bought in Paris 
more than twenty years ago. It is en- 
titled ** Manuel des jeux de Boston, 
Boston de Fontainebleau, Boston de 
Lorient, Boston Anglais, Cribbage, Ven- 
dome et Cassino, par Van Tenac et De- 
lanoue." Paris, pp. 73. It gives an 
account of the different varieties of the 
game mentioned in the title, and they 
are all very similar. In its description 
of the game of Boston it says that *^ it 
is American in its origin, and dates from 
the War of Independence, taking the 
place of whist, which at that time was 
the popular game in the New World." 

A reference to the game is found in 
the following note on the 364th page of 
William Tudor's " Letters on the East- 
em States," second edition, Boston, 1821. 

** A game of cards was invented in 
Versailles, and called, in honor of the 
town, Boston; the points of the game 
are allusive — gnat independence^ little in- 
dependence^ great misery^ little misery^ &c. 
It was composed partly of whist, and 
partly of quadrille, though partaking 
most of the former. As it is almost un- 
known in this country, it may be of use 
to persons who amuse themselves in this 
way to know that this is the most inter- 
esting game that is played. It is still 
partially in use in France, but in every 
circle in the north of Europe, from 
Amsterdam to St. Petersburgh, Boston is 
now almost the exclusive game. A work 



has been recently published in France, 
called Boston de Flore ; its object is to 
illustrate botany by a kind of cards." 

It has been said that this game was 
invented by Dr. Franklin, and there is a 
tradition that he was fond of playing it 

The Boston Club of New Orleans was 
named after this game, and is one of the 
oldest social clubs in that city. 

Boston. Samuel A. Green. 

Johnny cake. — (III., 583.) The fol- 
lowing facts, which are to be found in 
depositions in an old land suit in an 
adjoining county, will show that W. H. 
E. is incorrect as to the origin of this 
name, and we must go back farther 
than the war of the Revolution for its 
origin: 

"In March and April, 1775, a party 
from Pennsylvania, known as Hinksons, 
under Captain John Hinkson, consist- 
isting of fifteen men, passed down the 
Ohio, and up Licking river, and landed 
at the mouth of Willow Creek, on the 
east side of the river, about four miles 
above the present town of Falmouth, 
and encamped there two nights and a 
day. While there one of the party, 
Samuel Wilson, cut a hackberry tree to 
make a Johnny-cake board." 

The tree was standing as late as 1806. 

MaysvUUy Ky. W. D. Hixson. 



Brodhead's Expedition, 1779. — (III. 
670.) The reference in Mr. Edson's 
sketch of Brodhead to Turner's History 
of the Holland purchasers is an error. 
The authority is for the statement that 
Washington dated his orders Oct. 18, 
1779, from More's house. 

Bditgr. 
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Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D — N. Y. Post office.) 



THE LIFE AND EPOCH OF ALEXAN- 
DER Hamilton. A historical Study. By the 
Honorable George Shea. 8vo,pp. 470. (The 
Riverside Press.) Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
Boston, 1879. 

This book, says the author in his introduction, 
'* had its first step in a monograph on Hamilton 
as a historical study." This paper appeared in 
1877, and was noticed in the Magazine for June 
of that year (I., 334). It is to the early years 
of Hamilton that the present volume is specially 
devoted. It closes with the military relations 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton with the State 
of New York. His artillery company was then 
merged in the Continental Army, and Wash- 
ington attached Hamilton to his person as one 
of his aids. He was then selected by the New 
York Convention as their correspondent at 
Headquarters. This was in March, 1777* He 
had then just entered on his twentieth year. 
That he was remarkable for the early maturity 
of his character and judgment is undeniable, 
but that at this period he had made any mark 
upon his time no sufficient evidence appears. 
Judge Jones in his Toir history of New York, 
recently published by the New York Historical 
Society, makes no mention of him, and he, 
whose shaft was full of sharpened arrows, would 
not have overlooked him had he been an im- 
portant personage or a shining mark. 

With all due respect for the learned Judge, 
it must be said that his enthusiasm has gotten 
the better of his judgment in his apotheosis of 
the youth Hamilton. His remarkable qualities 
of organization and adminbtration, which he 
later developed in a manner so extraordinary as 
to win for him the praise of foreign statesmen 
as the most remarkable character that was pro- 
duced, had not then arrested the attention of 
his fellows. 

It is well, therefore, that the author has 
seen fit to enlarge the scope of his essay so as 
to include what he terms the Epoch of Hamil- 
ton, though it may be justly observed here that 
the Epoch of Hamilton did not begin until the 
war was over. His epoch was that of the form- 
ation of the Union under which we live ; the 
Union which we owe in largest measure to his 
creative mind and constructive faculties. 

The first two chapters of Judge Shea are in- 
troductory, and treat of " the Individual," the 
third, of " the Founder of Empire," the remain- 
ing six, of " The Life and Epoch." Under the 
head of the Individual a somewhat philosophic 
•tudy is presented of Hamilton's intellectual 
tndts, as illnstrated by comparison with other 



directing minds, particularly those of France. 
With Mirabeau, whose genius was however of a 
far different order, he delights to compare him, 
and he finds points of intellectual resemblance 
with Talleyrand. He finds him infinitely su- 
perior to Pitt. The death of Hamilton, Mr. 
Shea says, was timely. This is in one sense 
true ; he was in the fullness of his fame. Oc- 
curring at any earlier period, his loss to the 
country would have been irreparable. His 
great work of construction was complete. The 
empire was founded. But it is simply absurd to 
say that " the death in the fullness of time con- 
firmed the United States in their Empire." 
These exaggerations are common in the pages 
of Mr. Shea. They are the result of a vaultmg 
ambition of style, which o'er leaps itself and 
falls on the other side. 

One omission is noticed in these pages. The 
omission of the name of Hamilton, by pen or 
lip, in the paeans of the Centennial, is noticed by 
Mr. Shea with surprise and pain. But on reflec- 
tion, is this so strange, so suiprising, as it at first 
seems ? Hamilton had nothing to do with the 
Declaration of Independence, played no com- 
manding, controlling, part in the war of inde- 
pendence. His star rose to its zenith at a later 
day. It shone in full splendor in the debates 
of the Convention. Its light permeates with 
crystal radiance the Constitution. When the 
people of the United States shall celebrate in 
1889 the formation of the " more perfect Union," 
which will have stood the test of a century of 
difficult experiment, the master workman, who 
forged the hooks of steel which hold them to- 
gether, will not be forgotten. 

We may with as much justice complain that 
Mr. Shea in his general sketch of Hamilton 
neglects all reference to his administrative 
powers, which excelled that of any man of his 
time. Before we turn from this branch of the 
subject, an expression of satisfaction may be re- 
corded that Judge Shea has presented so accept- 
able and true a picture of Hamilton's charming 
nature. He was generous, warm hearted, frank. 
He was the idol of the officers of the army who 
survived the war, even of those whose political 
opinions differed from his own. To this the 
traditions of our revolutionary families bear 
abundant testimony. In private life he was 
indeed " the friend whose ardor no adversity 
could chill , and whose faithfulness no reverse of 
fortune could alienate." One rare trait he pos- 
sessed in high degree — ^that of gratitude ; the 
early kindness of his patrons, the Crugers, was 
the occasion of his leaving the little island of St. 
Croix for New York. To the day of his death, 
one of the family said to the writer, though often 
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employed by them in extensive law-snits of Titml 
importance, he would never take a dollar from 
man or woman who bore that name. 

In the Life and Epoch every item of informa- 
tion on the early period of Hamilton's life is 
presented, but importance is assigned to incon- 
siderable matters which distorts their true pro- 
portions. The subject dazes the author. There 
was nothing in Hamilton's early career, nothing in 
his boyhood correspondence, here printed, which 
is in the least extraordinary. Mr. Shea again re- 
peats the story of the harangue of the young 
collegian at the famous meeting in the Fields in 
1774. Whether or not this tradition be true 
is of small moment. Certain it is that the con- 
temporary accounts bear no witness to the effect 
upon public opinion claimed by his biographers. 
In his account of the differences between the 
'Committee of Correspondence (of Fifty-one, as 
it is called) of 1774 and the citizens, who met 
in the Fields, Mr. Shea has merely fallen into 
a common error of our historians, or has not 
deemed it necessary to elucidate the subject. 
A few words will explain the cause of disagree- 
ment. In 1765 the merchants of New York in- 
■augurated the plan of non-importation from 
Oreat Britain, as a means to obtain the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, and redress for their other 
grievances. They were followed by all the other 
<nties. The pressure was severely felt in Eng- 
land, and the Stamp Act was repealed. A con- 
tinuance of exactions caused a renewal of the 
non-importation agreement, and Committees of 
Inspection were appointed to enforce it. But 
whue New York kept her agreement to the loss 
•of four-fifths of her trade, her neighbors, Boston 
and Philadelphia, broke faith and increased 
theirs. Naturally the New York merchants grew 
restive under the unequal bond, and in 1770 noti- 
fied her sister cities that she would no longer 
be held by it, unless it should be recommended 
by a Genemi Congress of the Colonies, with power 
•of enforcement. So this scheme of opposition, 
which Lord North said was sufficient to have 
secured its purpose, if the other colonies had 
observed it with the same fidelity as New York, 
failed. 

When the news of the Boston port bill reached 
that city, it was resolved (May 13, 1774) to 
recommend all the colonies ** to stop all import- 
ations from Great Britain and exportations to 
Great Britain." In New York a Committee of 
Fifty-one was raised under the direction of 
the merchants. The committee organized on 
the 23d, and at once addressed the Boston com- 
mitttee, suggesting the immediate calling of a 
Congress. Boston evaded the question, and 
pressed the demand for a suspension of trade. 
The New York committee adhered to the plan 
•of a Confrress, and to her persistence is due the 
famous First Continental Congress of 1774. 
J^issatisfied with their defeat, the malcontents. 



led by Alexander McDougall. a member of tht 
Committee of Fifty-one, and Isaac Sears, who 
ran a sloop in the coasting trade to Boston, 
called the meeting on the Fields, which approved 
the Boston plan, and adopted a resolution of 
the Boston town meeting of the 13th May, 
almost in their own words, '*That a non- 
importation agreement would prove the salva- 
tion of North America." The Committee of 
Fifty-one insisted that the whole subject should 
be left in the hands of the Congress, and the 
common sense of the city sustained them in 
their evidently wise course. In July the dele- 
gates presented by the committee were elected. 
The committee of Fifty-one had the honor of 
inaugurating that ^ grand system of poUtics" 
which culminated in uie American Union. 

Hamilton rendered more practical service with 
his pen. His answers to '* A Farmer's " letters 
were able and timely and remarkable for a youth 
of eighteen, but it must not be forgotten that 
the period was one of discussion, and that the 
journals teemed with political essays. That 
they placed him in " the first line of public men " 
is a statement not to be for a moment admitted. 
Talleyrand's famous caution against " too much 
zeal" finds fit application here. But we are 
not inclined to cavil with an admiration which 
knows no bounds. 

Of the externals of the volume, no praise 
would be too great. Its superb typography, its 
mellow tinted paper, will delight the heart of the 
book-lover. We hope Mr. Shea will continue 
his studies until his essays become a complete 
biography ; but we commend to him a careful 
study of Hamilton's simple, lucid style. The 
key-note is pitched too high for modem taste. 

CAMPAIGN OF THE WAR OF 1812-15 
AGAINST Great Britain. Sketched and 
criticised, with brief biographies of the Amer- 
ican engineers, by Brevet Major-General 
George W. Cullum, Colonel Corps of En- 
gineers, U. S. A., retired. 8vo, pp. 413. 
James Miller, New York, 1879. 
The purpose of this volume is not to give a 
minute account of the second war with Great 
Britain, but sketches of the campaigns in suffi- 
cient detail for an understanding 01 their mili-' 
tary features, and the tactical and strategical 
errors incident to them. This, the historical 
part of the work, runs through ten chapters 
each one of which bears the name of one of the 
commanders, except Chapter IX., which is de- 
voted to sketches of engineers with whom the 
distinguished author was intimate during his 
professional career. 

The sketch of General Williams, which opens 
the volume, is of peculiar interest. On the cre- 
ation of a Corps of Engineers, by the law of 
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March. 1802, he was appointed to its command, 
and by the tenns of the law became first Super- 
intendent of the Military Academy. To the 
wise impulse given by General Williams much of 
the brimant future of this institution is ascribed. 
Perhaps to his example also majr be traced some 
of the proud tenaaous ezclusiveness, which is 
to this day a marked characteristic of the corps. 
Because his idea of the d^ity of his position 
did not coincide with the yiews of the limit of 
his command entertained by the Secretary of 
War, Colonel Williams threw up his position in 
1803, and retired to private life. The reader 
will not be surprised to find General Cullum, 
himself of the Engineer Corps, defending the 
position taken by his predecessor, an i condemn- 
ing the course of the Secretary, bui :hat the 
latter was right is clear enough from the sequel; 
the official order of the Commander-in-Chief, 
by which Colonel Williams was reappointed, 
explicitly directing that the officers 01^ the en- 
gineers should not interfere with the command 
of the line. In 1807 Williams directed the 
fortification of New York. Later an account is 
given of the personal disagreements of Enstis, 
the Secretary of War, and of his animosity to 
the Military Academy and the Corps of En- 
gineers, in which this Secretary fares no better 
than his predecessors. In consequence of this 
disagreement with the War Department, which 
we may be pardoned for saying has been a 
chronic condition of the relations between West 
Point and Washington, Colonel Williams again 
resigned. An effort was made to restore him 
in 1 813, and the General was good enough to 
intimate that the offer of restoration, with the 
rank of Major-General "could not be declined," 
since the government had "acquiesced in the 
principles for which he had contended ; " but, as 
General Cullum observes, this proposition, for 
some unknown reason, was not carried into ef- 
fect. Sufficient reason appears in the intimation 
of Colonel Williams. 

A biographical sketch of Major-General Jo- 
seph G. Totten carries with it a brief account 
of the campaign of 1812. The vital strategic 
blunders of the plan of the campaign, which is 
summed up as an inglorious fiasco, are directly 
charged on the Secretary of War. The true ob- 
jective points of attack are pointed out to have 
been Halifax, or Quebec, or Montreal, any one 
of which would have determined the war, while 
Detroit and Mackinac were secondary and un- 
important. Amid all the disgrace of the cam- 
paign, Totten gained a reputation which he 
irought down, unsullied, to our own day of 
larger enterprise. 

A biographical sketch of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Eleazer D. Wood next accompanies a history of 
the Western campaign of 18 13. General John 
Armstrong had replaced Eustis as Secretary of 
War, but began his military dispositions with a 
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repetition of his predacessor's blunder in the 
movement of isolated columns upon weak points 
of the enemy. Only northwestern operations 
are describea. Here the conduct of the cam- 
paign by Harrison and Harmer is severely cen- 
sured as unmilitary, and the responsibility of its 
failure thrown upon the former ; even the glo- 
rious final success on the Thames, which won 
him the Presidential Chair in 1840. General 
Cullum ascribes to the pusillai imity, inefficiency 
and blunders of Proctor. Wood fell later in 
the campaifi^ while gallantly leading a column 
in a sortie from Fort Erie. 

With the Eastern campaign of 18 13 there is 
a sketch of Brigadier-General Joseph G. Swift, 
in which the operations of the army of the center 
and right are described; and m succeeding 
chapters the campaign of 18 14, the siege and 
defence of Lake Erie, the Chesapeake and 
Louisiana Campaign, all of which the student of 
military strategy may study to advantage. Sim- 
ple maps greaUy aid in the understanding of the 
author's theories and criticisms. To his military 
peers General Cullum must look for adequate 
appreciation of his criticisms. But the general 
reader will be amply rewarded by a careful 
study of its pages. There is no higher authority 
than their writer. 

LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 

George Ticknor. Ninth edition, a vols. 

Svo, pp. 524 — 533. James R. Osgood & Co. 

Boston, 1878. 

The interest of these volumes is sufficiently 
shown by the striking fact that, although they 
were only first given to the public in the early 
part of 1876, the ninth edition has already been 
reached, while the English demand has been 
supplied by a separate issue, printed at London. 
They were greeted with pleasure on the Conti- 
nent, as well as in England, and were the occa- 
sion of numerous critical reviews, which united 
in praise of the charm of the autobiography 
and writings of the genial, accomplished and 
scholarly gentleman, whose experiences in the 
life of letters they faithfully record, and of sat- 
isfaction with the frank, not unfriendly character 
of his criticisms of the phases of European so- 
ciety which opened to his close vision. In our 
August number (I., 550) attention was particu- 
larly called to the admirable reviews of the 
London edition, which came out consecutively 
in the April and May numbers of the Revue des 
deux Mondes, in which Mr. R. Blerzy, under the 
title of Les M^moires d'un Humaniste Am^ri- 
cain, recited Mr. Ticknor's youth and early 
travels ; Eu "ope, from 1835 to 1838 (as seen by 
him) ; and the old age of a Federalist. These 
pages give an independent judgment, from the 
European point of view, of this distinguished 
gentleman, whose name will be more surdy 
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perpetuated by these admirable volumes than 
even by the classical and exhaustive history of 
Spanish literature, which makes him familiar to 
all lovers of belles lettres. 

The first ten chapters of the memoirs are 
from the pen of Mr. George S. Hillard, and 
the form and proportions of the work are of his 
casting, but his illness led to the assumption of 
the task by Mrs. Ticknor and Miss Anna 
Ticknor, his eldest daughter. How truthfully, 
yet modestly, the pious duty has been performed, 
the public taste, that final and only true arbiter, 
has already pronounced. The purpose of his 
life is shown to have been in thorough accord 
with the fundamental principle of the ancient 
philosophic schools — the acquisition of knowl- 
edge in order to impart it ; the subordination of 
even personal gratification of the highest ex- 
cellence to that of greatest usefulness. 

To the student the account of his University 
life at Gdttingen, and the admirable manner xn 
which he found time to mingle in the society of 
the most celebrated persons, travel somewhat, 
yet pursue a broad line of studies, and 
amass copious notes for future use, will prove of 
exceptional interest ; while the general reader 
will enjoy the tender simplicity of his familiar 
correspondence, and his keen appreciation of 
men and things, at one of the most interesting 
stages of the panorama of the century. In the 
course of his long career he made the personal 
acquaintance of many of the celebrities of Eng- 
land and the Continent. Before he went abroad 
he had at twenty-three been complimented with 
the seat of honor at the table of President Mad- 
ison. In England he was the familiar guest of 
Roscoe, Sir Humphrey Davy, Byron, GiflFord, 
Campbell and the publisher Murray. In Ger- 
many he was the intimate of Blumenbach, and 
Wolf, ' the corypheus of German philologists/ 
and the first Greek scholar of his day. In his 
Journal of this' period he gives an account of 
his visit to Goetne, which is striking in its nat- 
uralness. It was at this time, i8i6, that he 
was offered the Professorship of French and 
Spanish literature at Harvard, which he ac- 
cepted, and after three years of careful prepara- 
tion entered upon its duties on the loth August, 
1 8 19. Before his return, however, his travels 
and studies led him through France, Italy and 
Spain, and his journal, which records inter- 
views with Schlegel, Madame de Stael, Hum- 
boldt, Pozzo di Borgo, the * evil star of the First 
Napoleon,' Chateaubriand, and Lafayette, whom 
he visited at Chateau La Grange. In Rome he 
was presented to Pope Pius VII., for whom he 
had the highest respect, because of his resist- 
ance to "the Bonaparte/' whom he hated with 
the ardor of a true Federalist. Here also he met 
Bnnsen and Niebuhr, who * ' filled him with ad- 
miration and astonishment" by his immense 
leaming and memory. 



The beauties of Southern Spain give occtr 
sion for descriptions of scenery and architecture, 
which are exquisite gems of precision and nice 
discrimination of language. Here he drew 
large draughts of inspiration for his future task. 
On his way north to take his leave of Europe he 
met Talle3rrand in Paris, and records an inter- 
esting conversation, in which Washington, Ham- 
ilton and Burr were mentioned. In London he 
saw Lords Holland, Brougham and Mackintosh; 
in Scotland, Scott, Southey and Wordsworth. 
On his return to America he was twenty-eight 
years of age. He immediately devoted himself 
to his duties, and upon the collection and ar- 
rangement of his library, which became not 
only a famous factor in American literature, but 
the familiar resort of men of letters of both 
continents. For fifteen years he continued his 
active life as a professor, when, partly dissatis- 
fied with the narrow management of Harvard, 
and immediately urged by the ill health of his 
daughter, the admirable lady whose inherited 
taste and culture are shown in these volumes, he 
resigned his charge, and again visited Europe. 

The record of his second voyage is as delight- 
ful as that of the first. It is more interesting, 
as presenting the change which had taken place 
in the European world between Waterloo and 
the days of July. The restoration had disap- 
peared. The King of the French sat on the 
throne of the King of France. After fifteen 
years of reaction the Revolution had resumed its 
sway, and France had moved one step forward 
towards the freedom asserted in 1789. After 
nearly two years* absence, Mr. Ticknor returned 
in 1838 to the United States. 

Great as were his services as an instructor, it 
was well that he resigned his professorship. Free 
from other engagements, he now set resolutely 
to work at his History of Spanish Literature, in 
which he had the advice of Prescott and the aid 
of Irving, who, as minister at Madrid, gave him 
peculiar facilities. The work appeared simul- 
taneously in London and New York, in 1849, 
and passed through four editions. A Spani^ 
foundation was made and the work received with 
unqualified praise. It secured him a not un- 
eoual place in the triumvirate, Irving, Prescott, 
Ticknor, which has made, in styles as different 
as they are felicitous, the history and literature 
of Spain familiar themes to English ears. Later 
in life Mr. Ticknor took great interest in the 
Boston Public Library, which he determined to 
make a free library. He made to it extensive 
gifts of special collections of books and devoted 
fourteen years to its service, during which he 
made a third visit to Europe on its business. He 
again found a new order of things; Napoleon the 
Third was on the throne he had ** surprised," but 
of this there is small mention. He returned to 
America from this liis last visit in 1857. The 
next year he lost his dearest and most congenial 
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friend in Presoott, whose life he wrote. The 
•clearness of his perception was shown by his 
foresight as to the resnlts of secession. He saw 
that nothing but war was possible after Sumter, 
and foreseen the result of the war. Beyond the 
war he saw nothing but " the blackness of thick 
<iarkness resting on the South/' but he spared no 
effort, personal or public, to mitigate the fury of 
popular passion. To the close of his life he re- 
tained his interest in letters and literary men, 
and died with contentment and cheerfulness on 
the 26th of January, 1871, ii his eighty-first year. 
His Spanish and Portuguese works he left by 
will to the Boston Public Library. 

EARLY CHAPTERS OF CAYUGA HIS- 
TORY. Jesuit Missions in Goi-o-Gousn, 
1656-1684. Also an account of the Sulpitian 
missions among the emigrant Cayugas about 
Quinte Bay in 1668. By Charles Hawley, 
with an introduction by John Gilmary Shea. 
8yo,pp. 106. IvisoN & Perry, Auburn, N. 
Y., 1879. 

Mr. Hawley, the accomplished president of 
the Cayuga Historical Society, recites the con- 
tents of this pamphlet to be substantially as fol- 
lows : Such extracts were made from the Re^ 
lotions of the Jesuit fathers as described their 
labors among the Cayugas, whose Canton, 
known to the French as Goi-o-Gouen, lay largely 
within the present county of Cayuga. Transla- 
tions of these extracts were made, which first ap- 
peared in a series of articles in the Auburn 
Daily Advertiser; the history of the mis- 
sion being carried to 1672, which was as far as 
the Relations accessible to Mr. Hawley extended. 
These articles were collected in a pamphlet. 

A second rolume was then unoertaken with 
co-operation of Dr. John Gilmary Shea, whose 
funiliarity with the entire range of subject is 
well known. From the material in his posses- 
sion translations were made, and the history of 
the Cayuga mission carried down to its close. 
The proof sheets of the entire work have had 
hisintelligent supervision, and the introduction is 
from his pen. The work is prefaced by a chart pre- 
pared 1^ Gen. John S. Clark, showing the location 
of the Iroquois Five Nations and mission sites, 
1656-1684, and numerous notes have been con- 
tributed by this eentleman, who is an enthusias- 
tic investigator ot the archseologic remains of this 
peculiarly interesting section of our country. 

The introduction of Mr. Shea supplies a yidna^ 
ble bibliographical account of the Relations them- 
selves. These Relations, so often quoted, are 
almost the only original deposits of information 
concerning the Jesuit missions which were apart 
of the French scheme of American civilization 
and empire. They form a series of small vol- 



umes issned in Ffince from X632 to 1672, on the 
annual arrival at her ports of the ships from 
Canada with American produce and the report 
of the Superior of the missions. They were 
cheaply printed, in some cases in several editions, 
and widely circulated. They led to the estab- 
lishments m Canada of the Sulpitians, the Ursu- 
line and Hospital nuns. A strong opposition 
arising to the Jesuits, with Count de Frontenac 
atits nead, the Recollects were introduced to 
replace the Jesuits, and Indian missions under 
Sulpitians and secular priests encouraged. 

The Jesuit Relations thus dropped out of sight 
and were almost unknown except from the use 
made of them by Du Creux or Charlevoix. 
With the foundation of American libraries, the 
Relations found their way to notice. Ban- 
croft and Murray first drew attention to them. 
Of one volume a single copy only was known. 
It was secured by Faribault fon the Parliament. 
Library in Quebec, but destroyed with the col- 
lection by a mob. Fortunately Mr. James 
Lenox had caused an accurate transcript to be 
made of it, from which it was reprinted with 
two others, the most rare in the series. A bibli- 
ographical account of the whole collection was 
prepared by Dr. O'Callaghan, and printed in the 
Proceedings of the New York Historical Society. 
Since then the Canadian government has re* 
printed the whole series in three volumes, 
accessible to all. 

This is the pioneer attempt to determine ac- 
curately, with careful maps, the precise sites of 
the missions. All honor to Cayuga for leading 
the way in this important work. 

The first of the chapters, entitled Jesuit Mis- 
sions among the Cayugas, begins with an ac- 
count of the first effort made to reach the 
Iroquois by a mission in 1656. It originated 
apparently in a plot laid by the Iroquois in 1653 
to induce the Hurons, whom they subdued and 
drew in to their protection from the French, to 
make common cause with them. Nevertheless 
it was resolved to accept the proposal of the 
Iroquois to send a mission to them, and Father 
Le Morne, a veteran Huron missionary, was 
despatched to Onondaga in 1654. He was warmly 
and hospitably received. In 1655 others fol- 
lowed, and in 1656, although treachery was 
feared, two sloops left Quebec for Onondaga 
widi the mission on board, which was confided 
to the care of Father Ren^ Menard, whose 
Relation makes the second chapter. 

In the third is an account of the escape of the 
fifty-three colonists from the fortified house in 
Lake Ganentaa, and their safe arrival at Mon- 
treal. This mission was not reestablished 
until 1669, when it was successfully undertaken 
by Father de Carheil at the instance of Gara- 
contie, the Chief of the Ononda^^as. The Ca- 
yuga mission was specially patronized by Saon- 
chiogwa, the Chief of the Cantons, who wu 
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second only in inflaence to Garacentie among the 
Iroquois. The letters of Carheil are full of 
details. He was delighted with Cayuga, less 
pleased with the Mohawk Valley. Oneida and 
Onondaga, as well as Seneca, he found little 
adapted for the chase, but more than a thousand 
deer were killed every year near Cayuga. 

The Relation bears testimony on every page 
to the earnest zeal of the Jesuits ; their eager 
desire to save souls ; their ambition to be sacri- 
ficed as martyrs. Curiously but naturally 
enough, their persistence in baptism of the 
moribund savages led to the belief that they 
were the occasion of death, which had often 
serious consequences. 

The extraordinary powers and conversation 
of the great Huron chief, the Rat, who alone 
was a match for Frontenac in wit and repartee, 
are alluded to. 

The next division relates the history of the 
Sulpitian mission at Quinte Bay from Dollier 
de Casson's History of Montreal, first published 
by the Montreal Historical Society in 1869, and 
translated by Dr. Shea for the present work. 
The mission was organized in 1668. The Jesuits 
were replaced at Kente by the Sulpitians in 1675. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY 
Epoch. Being a history of France from the 
beginning of the first French revolution to 
the end of the second empire. By Henri 
Van Laun. 2 vols., 8vo, pp., 503-554. D. 
Applbton & Co., New York, 1879. 
In these volumes Mr. Van Laun, who is well 
known to the English reading public as the 
translator of Taine's masterful History of Eng- 
lish Literature, presents a concise account of the 
most eventful period in the history of France, a 
period which includes the rise and fall of two re- 
publics and two monarchies, one absolute, the 
other constitutional, and of two empires, leaving 
the govemmentin 1878 in the hands to which it 
passed in 1789 — the hands of the people. The 
writer does not claim to have made original in- 
vestigation. He relies chiefly on the Histoire des 
Fran9ais, by M. M. Lavallee and Loch, the his- 
toric sketches of de Goncourt and Quinet, the 
works of Carlyle, the introduction being drawn 
from the original and admirable work of Taine 
on the Ancien Regime. 

The suggestive titles of the books of the first 
volume arc. The Gathering of the Storm, The 
Republic, The Directory, and The Consulate. 
The style is the energetic style of which Carlyle 
set the example. The paragraphs are pictures, 
the sentences bmsh-dashes, strong in color and 
crisp in form. In his chapter on the Con- 
sulate the course of Bonaparte is treated with 
fairness, the difficulties of his position are ex- 
plained, and the gradual evolution of the first 



empire, as a logical sequence of the political c 
dition of France, divided at home and threat- 
ened from withoutas explained. Here for the first 
time we find the admission that the imperial- 
ism of Napoleon was the choice of France, and 
that she opposed him with pride, as the military 
incarnation of the revolution, to the feudal sys- 
tem against which it was in perpetual revolt. 

The second volume gives an account of the 
Empire, of the Restoration, the Reign of Louis 
Philippe, and the Second Republic. The 
new emperor was acknowledged by all the sov- 
ereigns of Europe except three. The King of 
Spain was the first, tne King of Prussia the 
second to acknowledge the new government, the 
latter with almost obsequious flattery. 

In his assumption of the Imperial dignity 
Van Laun considers that the Emperor was self 
deceived. He credits him, however, witli a 
sincere regard for the interests of France, and 
also with a desire for the maintenance of peace. 
All the wars of Europe were charged npon the in- 
ordinate ambition of Napoleon, but a fair examin- 
ation will show that he was rarely the aggressive 
party ; unless that his existence as an emperor 
was a perpetual aggression. Here was the one fault 
of his career : Had he not formed a dynasty he 
would, till the last, have been able to command 
the assistance of the entire republican element 
of the continent, and perhaps to have changed 
the polical condition of all Europe. 

The fall of the restoration is properly ascribed 
to the innate obstinacy of the Bourbons ; that of 
the constitutional monarchy to the incapacity 
of the ministry. The two great causes were the 
contempt in which Louis Philippe was held for 
his parsimony, and the natural disgust of France 
with the secondary place to which she had fallen 
through his vacillating and weak foreign policy. 
The second republic was doomed to fail. In- 
deed, permanent government seemed imposssible 
anywhere. There was a great financial crisis 
all over Europe. And the social question was 
in every man's mouth. Industry languished 
everywhere, and the relations between capital 
and labor had divided society, indeed all Europe^ 
into two camps. The struggle came, and 
socialism, which had appealed to the sword, fell 
by the sword. 

How Louis Napoleon took advantage of the 
favorable moment, stabbed in the dark the Re- 
public he had sworn to defend, and revived 
the Empire, is concisely told. It is with some 
surprise, however, that we note the omission 
by this keen observer of the one import- 
ant fact in Napoleon's reign; that which gave to 
it all of its brilliancy. The discovery of gold in 
California, in 1848, inaugurated a new era in 
modem society. With the enormous increase of 
the specie basis credit was again expanded, con- 
fidence restored and enterprise and industries of 
every kind received an impulse which carried 
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the empire with it on an irresistible wave. It 
was the gold of California and not the star of 
Napoleon that cast over the second empire the 
glitter of prosperity, and brought to it the name 
of the Golden Age. The history closes with 
the deposition of the emperor and the restoration 
of the Republic — may it live forever ! 

It has never been our fortune to read a history 
of France so calm, so fair, so dispassionate as 
this of Van Laun. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
South Carolina Historical Society on 
their Twenty-second Anniversary, May 25, 
i877ibyj. J. Pringle Smith. 8vo, pp. 35, 
App. vii. Lucas & Richardson, Charleston, 
S. C. 

With admiration for the chaste classic style 
of this address and respect for the critical scholar- 
ship which every line reveals, we must neverthe- 
less express a regret that it was ever delivered, 
or rather that the sentiments which prompt it 
still exist in the hearts of the people of the 
Southern States. It opens with a statement to 
which the most incessant repetition can not im- 
part one particle of truth. * * Sixteen years ago, " it 
says, this State (South Carolina), with ten others, 
withdrew from the Federal union, seeking safety, 
peace and happiness under a government within 
their own borders, so organized as to them 
seemed most likely to effect these objects. War 
was waged to force them again into the Union." 
The converse of this is the truth. The nation 
called " the United-States," to preserve safety, 
peace and happiness, and the government its 
people had chosen, determined to permit no 
strange foreign government to be formed within 
her limits. Ten States, led by South Carolina, 
waged war against the United States to estab- 
lish such a foreign government within the terri- 
tory of the Nation. They were defeated. With 
a magnanimity of which there is no example in 
history — a mistaken magnanimity, it may be — 
the nation restored to the rebellious States the 
rights they had forfeited. If Mr. Smith truly 
expresses the sentiment of the Southerners, which 
we doubt, there is future strife in store for 
the country, and every lover of free institutions 
will regret that the ten States were territorially 
reorganized, and the name of South Carolina had 
not been stricken from the roll of the Union. 

Able as the reasoning of Mr. Smith is, it is 
after all but a reopening of the old argument 
which Webster closed on the floorof the Senate, 
and which it was supposed that Lee surrendered 
with his sword at Appomatox Court House. If 
this were not the result, the issue must be tried 
again. Sentiment will not be permitted to con- 
trol the next settlement. We prefer to believe 
that Mr. Smith does not truly represent the 
opinions of the Southern people. 



THE GENEALOGIES AND ESTATES OF 
Charlestown, in the County of Middle- 
sex, AND Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, 1629-1818. By Thomas Bellows 
Wyman. 2 vols.. Royal Svo, A-J and K-Z, 
pp. II 73. David Clapp & Son, Boston, 

1879. 

In the May number (III. 327) announcement 
was made of the intended publication of the 
long researches of the late lamented Thomas 
Bellows Wyman in the genealogies of old Mid- 
dlesex. The work is now given to the public in 
two superb volumes, edited with punctilious 
care, in the most approved method of arrange- 
ment, alphabetically and synthetically, and is 
admirably printed by the competent publishers. 

The first volume is prefaced by a steel en- 
graved portrait of the quaint and charming 
author ; the second by a ** Plan of Charlestown 
peninsula, in the State of Massachusetts, from 
accurate surveys by Peter Tufts, Junior, Esqr., 
1818." 

By the nuncupative will of Mr. Wyman, Mr. 
Henry H. Edes was designated to carry forward 
to completion the printmg of the work in the 
earliest stages of which the author was arrested 
by the hand of Death. The familiarity of the 
editor with the author's plan, his intimate 
knowledge of his peculiar habits of thought and 
idiomatic expression, have enabled him to ap- 
proximate most closely to the purpose of his 
friend. This is apparent to all those who had 
occasion to call to ueir aid Mr. Wyman's pro- 
fessional services as a searcher and cop3rist of 
genealogical materiaL We have under our eye 
a collection of this material made by him some 
years ago in genealogical investigation, and 
speak from personal knowledge. 

The excellent critics of the Boston papers, 
whose associations give them peculiar advan- 
tages of local observation and knowledge — Mr. 
Charles W. Tuttle in the Daily Advertiser, and 
Mr. George E. Ellis in the Evening Transcript 
— ^unite in unqualified praise of the "great 
work " of Mr. Wyman, and the admirable man- 
ner in which it has been carried to completion 
by Mr. Edes. It would be mere superogation 
in any one less qualified than they to add one 
word to their encomiums. 

The work has been fostered by the authorities 
of the city of Charlestown, in the honor of which 
it will stand as a monument when brass shall 
have been broken and marble crumbled into 
dust. 

A memoir of Mr. Wyman is announced to 
appear shortly in the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register. It is greatly to be 
regretted that it is not included in these 
volumes, where in the future it will be naturally 
sought. 
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OSGOOD'S GUIDE-BOOKS.— NEW ENG- 
LAND ; A Hand-Book for Travelers. A 
guide to the chief cities and popular resorts 
of New England, and to its scenexy and his- 
torical attractions; with the western and north- 
em borders from New York to Quebec With 
six maps and eleven plans. Sixth edition, re. 
vised and augmented. i6mo, pp. 433. HOUGH- 
TON, Osgood & Co. Boston, 1879. 

THE MIDDLE STATES ; A HAND-BOOK 
FOR Travelers. A guide to the chief cities 
and popular resorts of the Middle States, and 
to their scenexy and historic attractions ; with 
the northern frontier, from Niagara Falls to 
Montreal ; also Baltimore, Washington and 
Northern Virginia. Third edition. i6mo. pp. 
469. Houghton, Osgood & Co. Boston, 
1879. 

THE MARITIME PROVINCES ; A Hand- 
book FOR Travelers. A guide to the chief 
cities, coasts and islands of the maritime 
provinces of Canada, and to their scenery 
and historic attractions ; with the Gulf and 
River St. Lawrence to Quebec and Montreal ; 
also Newfoundland and the Labrador coasts. 
With four maps and four plans. i6mo, pp. 
336. James R. Osgood & Co. Boston, 1875. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAINS ; A HAND- 
Book for Travelers. A guide to the peaks, 
passes and ravines of the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, and to the adjacent railroads, 
highways and villages ; with the lakes and 
mountains of Western Maine ; also Lake 
Winnepesaukee and the upper Connecticut 
Valley. With six maps and six panoramas. 
i6mo, pp. 436. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
Boston, 1879. 

These celebrated guide-books made their first 
appearance in the ox^er in which they are above 
given, and are too well known to need any com- 
mendation. With the clean, clear type of the 
Riverside press, for which this American Chis- 
wick is famous, they contain a vast amount of 
carefully collated information in compact space 
and handy form. 

Their j)opularity is shown by the number of 
editions issued. No traveler can well afford to 
be without them. The best houses on the routes 
are recommended, and their prices given. 



THE CONTEMPORARY REVtEW — 
Fourteenth Year. July, 1879. 8vo. 
Strahan & Co. Limited. London. iMm^ 
national News Company, New York. 
In the leading article of the July number of 
this periodical, which maintains its character for 
serious discussion of themes of the higher order, 
Mr. Thomas Hughes presents, in the form of a 
review of Mr. Bigelow's recent life of Benjamin 
Franklin, a concise analysis of the character of 
the American Sage, which is intended to modify 
in some respects the judgment held of him in 
Great Britain. He is shown to have been the 
most successful man of his day; the editor of 
the most influential paper in America ; the most 
prolific and the most popular author on either 
side of the Atlantic, and the inventor of me- 
chanical appliances, which made his name 
familiar in every home ; notwithstaeding whidi, 
while there have been complete editions of 
Franklin's works and numerous biographies of 
him published on both sides of the Atlantic 
since 1800, only "one slight biographical 
sketch in Chambers' Cheap Library and one ar- 
ticle in the Edinburgh Review of 1806 remain 
the only notices which have been issued from 
the English press of the greatest of American 
philosophers and diplomatists." 

Mr. Hughes seeks the reasons for this striking 
neglect, which has obscured Franklin's fame 
in England, and finds therein political and re- 
ligious prejudice: the first founded on the 
belief that while the American Resident in Eng- 
land he was secretly undermining the allegiance 
of the colonies before the war, and at its close was 
the one American Commissioner who attempted 
to impose unworthy terms on England ; the 
second, that while professing Christianity, he 
was in fact a skeptic, and veiled hostility under 
a guise of toleration. The first of these 
charges is taken up and disposed of, and a 
just tribute is paid to the honesty and frankness 
of Franklin's character. It is in regard to his 
attitude in the negotiation of the peace of 1783 
that English prejudice was aroused against him. 
He is supposed to have desired to humiliate 
England, to have shown suspicion of Grenville, 
to have instilled the same feeling into the minds 
of Adams and Jay, and to have brought about the 
ultimate refusal of all compensation to loyalists, 
after having led the English Government to ex- 
pect his support in this branch of the negotia- 
tions. Some new light was thrown on the 
general subject of the correspondence between 
John Quincy Adams and William Jay, as to the 
parts taken by their respective fathers in the 
treaty, published in the January number of the 
Magazine (III., 39), from which it appears 
that while Jay, with the serene judgment 
which marked his entire career, idways 
maintained terms of mutual good undeistandr 
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lag with both of his colleagues, the same 
good feeling did not exist between Franklin and 
Adams. 

In the opinion of Mr. Hughes, Franklin's 
<ondnct in the negotiation was alone consistent. 
"It was Jay," he says, "not Franklin, who 
stood out for a preliminary declaration of inde- 
pendence from England. Jay and Adams, not 
Franklin, who were afterwards prepared to 
waive such a declaration, 4ind even to nego- 
tiate separately, when they found that the French 
Minister, de Veigennes, was not unwilling that 
England should delay the recognition of inde- 
pendence." In the sharp struggle between Frank- 
lin and Shelburne, the one to consolidate the 
alliance of America and France, the other to 
weaken that bond, and in its place to establish 
^n alliance between Great Britain and America, 
equal credit is ascribed to each, and full justice 
is done to the motives of each of these " thor- 
oughly upright and able men." Each was act- 
ing in the best interests of his country. In this 
initial struggle may be found the germ of the 
two great parties, the Federal and Republican, 
which, leaning respectively to English and 
French forms of government, divided the senti- 
ment of the United States in the earlier days of 
its history. 

The prejudice against Franklin on religious 
grounds Mr. Hughes considers as more intelli- 
gible, but quite as unreasonable ; and in fact 
justice to a man of the independence of thought 
of Franklin could hardly be expected from 
the narrow restricted limits, within which, until 
recently, the church of every denomination has 
sought to confine the speculation of science. 
The generation has not yet passed of those who 
heard in their youth the anathemas of the church 
4tgainst the infidelity of geology. We have seen 
it only recently stated that Robespierre's first im- 
portant cause was a defense of the introduction of 
Franklin's lightning rods against the charge of im- 
piety. Notwithstanding the opinion generally 
held of Franklin's religious belief, and of his in- 
dependence of definite creeds, Mr. Hughes finds 
in the picture of this master of practical life, as 
painted by himself in his correspondence, that 
•* if he never lifts us above the earth, or beyond 
the domain of experience and common-sense, 
he retained himself a strong hold on the invis- 
ible which underlies it." Mr. Adams, in the cor- 
respondence which has been quoted, says that 
** worldly wisdom was Franklin s god," and hints 
At his disbelief in a future state. There is 
nothing in Franklin's life or writings which 
justifies such a suspicion. Indeed in his letter 
to President Stiles of Yale College, written 
at eighty-four on the confines of eternity, he 
expressly avows his belief in God, in a divine 
-government of the world, in the immortality 
of the soul, and in the doctrine of reward 
«nd punishment in another life. 



REVUE DES DEUX-MONDES, XLIX 
Annee, TnoisiiMB Periode. Tome trente 
et uni^me. 15 February, 1879. Paris, 1879. 
For sale by F. W. Christkrn, New York. 
Under the title of " A Hero of the Seven 
Years' War, the Marquis Louis de Montcalm," 
M. Hamont contributed to the February num- 
ber of this stately and always interesting period- 
ical one of the most charming biographical 
sketches which has appeared in many years. 
The precise details on which it rests consist in 
an unpublished journal and numerous letters of 
Montcalm, Le Canada by Dussieuxet Montcalm, 
le Canada Fran9ais by de Bonnechose, of 
which a review was given in these pages. 
Montcalm by Sommervoeel, and Le Marquis 
de Montcalm, by the Abbe Martin. The manu- 
scripts were communicated to Mr. Hamont by 
M. Margry, whose recent work on the French 
Settlements in America is fresh in the minds ot 
our readers. 

The traits of this heroic character from 
early vouth, when he drew his inspiration from 
a study of Plutarch in the original, to the hour in 
which, unsupported by his own lieutenants and 
overwhelmed by a superior force, he fell on the 
plains of Abraham, a sacrifice to the criminal 
neglect of the French ministry, are drawn by a 
master hand. 

At twenty-two he already displayed the type 
of the true soldier, with the inner lining of a 
lofty and refined soul. Tempted to the gam- 
bling table by the gay young officers of the 
Strasbourg garrison, and for a moment carried 
away by the fatal passion which it is said 
never relinquishes its hold upon its victims, 
he proved an exception to the rule, and break- 
ing away in shame from his excesses, he found 
in the study of the Greek classics a cure for 
even this disease. He was more fortunate 
in two associations he made at this period, 
one with an officer, the Marquis de la Fare, 
the other with Chauvelin, the Keeper of the 
Seals, a mimister fashioned in the mould 
of Louvois. Still more fortunate was he in his 
marriage with the granddaughter of Denis 
Talon, a love match, even though in the reign of 
Louis XV., when love and marriage were rarely 
synonymous terms. 

On the disgrace of 'Chauvelin, despairing of 
obtaining a regiment, his one ambition, he fol- 
lowed La Fare to the wars of the Austrian suc- 
cession and at once distinguished himself by his 
ardent zeal and indomitable resolution. Pro- 
moted colonel of the regiment of Auxerrois, he 
was sent to Italy, and held the difficult line of 
communication between Bayard and Asidagna 
with an iron hand. At Plaisance he led his 
regiment over the enemy's redoubts and fell 
within the lines, desperately wounded by five 
sabre cuts from a Croat hussar. He was found 
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senseless on the field the next morning by the 
Austrians. At the peace he was promoted to a 
brigade. 

The strength of his character was in its moral 
force. He resembled the heroes of Plutarch in 
his antique stoicism, the dramatic characters of 
Euripides and Sophocles, in the proud equan- 
imity with which he bore unflinching the 
changes and trials and sufferings of life. 

Of all men, he was the man for an indepen- 
dent and distant command. It needed a wide 
field of operations to draw out his latent re- 
sources and show the variety of his powers of 
organization and administration. Such a field 
was Canada at the critical moment when the 
seven years* war br»'Jce out. D'Argenson saw 
his capacity and charged him with the defence 
of New France. 

Our own able and fascinating chronicler, Mr. 
Parkman, has told the story of the rise and fall 
of the great empire which France founded on 
our continent, wiih a thoroughness and precision 
that renders any fresh recital superfluous, but 
even those most familiar with his pages will find 
delight in the dramatic manner in which the 
difliculties and the dangers which beset the 
martial governor, and the unwavering activity 
and unconquerable resolution with which they 
were met — a resolution which partook of the 
traits rarely combined, of unbounded audacity 
and a prudence which neglected no precaution, 
overlooked no detail. The passages in the 
sketch, in which the author defends and frees 
Montcalm from the charge of encouraging^ his 
savage allies to acts of barbarism, are peculiarly 
interesting. With the wonderful facility which 
the French have always shown in their adapta- 
tion to the modes of thought and action of sav- 
age tribes. Montcalm acquired over the red- 
skins an almost superhuman influence. Nothing 
can be more dramatic than the description of 
the scene when he met the^ Indian tribes in 
council, and threw into the midst of the assem- 
bly the necklace, which was to remain the em- 
blem of the Union between France and her 
Indian allies. It was to this scene and this 
emblem that the French appealed when they 
sought tlie assistance of the Indians to the allied 
cause in 1780, and their appeal was not in 
vain. 

Notwithstanding his self-reliance, Montcalm 
never underrated the imminent peril of the col- 
ony. He knew the apathy, the indifference, the 
degradation of Versailles. ** We shall fight," he 
wrote to the Minister, when his entire force to 
hold the frontier and garrison the posts was 
but seven thousand men. **We shall fight, 
and we shall bury ourselves if need be beneath 
the ruins of the colony ; " and he kept his 
word. In the general decrepitude, moral, po- 
litical and financial, into which France fell, 
the heroism of Montcalm alone sufficed to 



save from the general wreck the lustre of her 
military gloiy and the honor of her flag. 



NOTICE 

THIRD SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF AMERICANISTS, BRUSSELS, 
SEPTEMBER, 1 8 79 

Through the kindness of the Rev. B. F. 
DeCosta we have been favored with the news- 
paper reports of this session and a letter from 
M. £. Beauvois, of Corberon, one of the most 
distinguished of its French members. 

The session is described to have been more 
brilliant than either of those that preceded iL 
The King of the Belgians, the President of 
Venezuela, and several high officials, past and 
present, civil and military, were present. The 
papers sent in were more thorough and scholarly 
m their treatment than those before read. The 
official report will consist of two volumes, and 
be ready for delivery by mid;»timmer of next 
year. 

The next, the fourth session of the Congress, 
will be held at Madrid or Seville, in 1881. 

The Americans at the Congress were very 
desirous to have the next session held in the 
United States, but as no formal request to this 
effect from persons high in authority was pre- 
sented to the Congress, and as a formal invita- 
tion was received from the Spanish Government, 
the Council of Direction Redded in favor of 
Spain. 

To the proposition of the American delegates 
it was suggested that if they seriously desired to 
hold a session in America, the Congress might 
be summoned in the interim between the ses- 
sions ; that is, in 1880. These sessions, paral- 
lel and independent of each other, would not be 
competing, but, on the contrary, would serve to 
recruit new members, who v ould make part of 
both Congresses. M. Beauvois suggests, in ad- 
dition, that the American session might treat of 
the later centuries, while the European might 
be properly confined to the pre-Columbian 
period and the century of discovery. 

To this, with deference to the experience and 
learning of M. Beauvois, we suggest that the 
year 1883, the centennial of the Definitive Treaty 
of Peace, the celebration of which will be a 
great national event, and therefore peculiarly 
attractive to foreigners, will be the most appro- 
priate time for the holding of an Amencan 
session ; and we further think that in view of 
the ijreat interest displayed in all that concerns 
our pre-historic remains. American archaeolo- 
gists will not be content with a plan of papers 
confined to post-Columbian history. 

Editor. 
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ton headquarters at, 158. 

Ely — ^reunion, history 01, noticed, 538. 

Emerson, William A.— history of the 
town of Douglas (Mass.)« noticed, 
•69. 

Emperor of the Misussippi, 50. 

Empire sute— birth of the, 7. A, Stt- 
vtHSj 1,376. 

En|^lish dassics— first American edi- 
tions of, 54 ; coin, curious, 60. 

Enroughty— see Darbies, 198. 

Erskine, Robert — 579. 

Essays and reviews— Charies Hodge, 
noticed, 323. 

Fanner's— illustratedguide and souve- 
nir of Detroit, noticed, 77. 

Far West, 5ZX. 

Fa^tteville— North Carolina, descrip- 
tion of, 48. 

Fehr, Jean Rodolpho--a French emi- 

S6. 26a. 
on, Cyrus— record of remarkable 

events in Marborough and vicinity, 

noticed, 599. 
Fersen, Comte de— et la cour de 

France, noticed, 966; aid-de-camp 

to Rochambeau, letters to his father 

in Sweden, X780-Z783, 300, 369, 43^. 
Femon, Thomas S.— no dynasty in 

North America, noticed, 76. 
Femow, B.— communicates papers of 

father Bniyas, Jesuit missionary to 

Canada, 1^89-90, 250. 
Fields of Providence, R. I.— sketch 

of, noticed, 647. ^ 
Finance and taxation— Sherman's se* 

lected speeches on, noticed, 644. 
Fish, dun and cusk, 261. 
Fish story— another, 261. 
FIshkiil village, N. Y.-Col. Brincker- 

hoflfs house, Washington headquar- 
ters at, X58. 
Flipper, Henry Ossian— colored cadet 

at West Point, noticed, 469. 
Florida— Greek colony in, 56; 264; ^20. 
Force. M. F.— early notices of Indiana 

of Ohio, noticed, 461. 
Ford's house. Morristown, N. J.— 

Washington headquarters at, x^. 
Forney, John^ W— Progress noticed, 

9x6; memorial address upon Morton 

McMichael. noticed, 593. 
Forster, Charles J.— the white hozae 

of Wootton, noticed, 73. 



Fort Heary^Simon Girty and attack 
on, «x3. 

Fort Schuyler, Machin's march from, 
against Onondagas, 688. 

Foundlin^first Boston, 261. 

Francis, l>r. Samuel W.— life and 
character of Rev. £. M. P. Wells, of 
St. Stephens, Boston, noticed, 970. 

Franklin, Benjamin— treaty of peace, 
'783, 39 : character of, 43 : his grave, 
3»a. 

Fraier, Gen.— his burial place, 452, 
640. 

Fraunces* tavern, N. Y.— farewell of 
Washington at, 150; visited by 
Washington, z6o. 

Freeman^ Frederick— civilisition and 
barbarism, noticed, 334. 

Freemasons— the French, 448. 

Free trade in money the great cause 
of fraud, noticed, 75. 

French geographical society, Gravier's 
address at meeting of, noticed, 70; 
New York coffee houses and Emi- 
gres. 969; history of the American 
revolution, 964; oiscoveries and set- 
tlements in the west and south of 
North America, by Pierre Marsrv, 
noticed, 390; officers who served in 
the American armies prior to ti es ties 
made between France and United 
States, 364^ in Rhode Island, by 
yoAn A utttn Sttvens^ 385: army in 
America, uniforms, 4x0 : fleet at R. 
I. under de Temay anaDcstouches, 

593; officers in America und«r Count 
e Rochambeau, 493; in Newport, 
Z780-Z78X, 495; r^ments in New- 
port, 438: navy, 499: in Providence, 
X789, 430 ; portraits of, 448 : free- 
masons, 448; adventurers in X776, 
first 5x5* revolutionary epoch, no- 
ticed, 768. 
Fulton, Robert— ancestors of, 56. 

Gaines' Universal Register— extract, 

X780, 750. 
Gallatin, Albert— writings and life of, 

noticed, 697. 
Galloway's plan, 959. 
Galves, Don, 303. 
Gates* burial pbce, 904; 3x6. 
Gassawajr, Wm. Pitt, 638. 
GenealoRical notes, Thomas'— part II, 

noticed, 73. 
Generation — ^first Boston, 264. 
Genet, George C. — communicates 

Beaumarchus opinion of Silas 

Deane and Arthur Lee, 631. 
Geoige III.— Arnold at the court of, 

G^xgia— objects from Indian tumuli, 
47, 206 : guide to cities, noticed, 75. 

Gerard— French plenipotentiary^TOo. 

Gettysbure— right flank at, noticed, 
213; bride of, noticed, 336. 

Girty, Simon— and attack on Fort 
Henry, 1777, 5x3. 

Gladstone— on American ox tails, 53. 

Glenachie, Lady— garters, a toast, 53. 

Gotham, 454. 

Grade, Archibald ft Co-^reminiscence. 
of the firm of, 689; mansion, N. Y., 
description of, bqp. 

Graveyard inscriptions in Alleghany 
Co., Pa.. 149. 

Gravier, Galn-iel— Recherches^ sur les 
nav^tion^ Europeens faites au 
Moyen pge, noticed. 63; allocution 
£ute a la societe de geo^phie, 
stance du ax Novembre, noticea, 70. 



Greek colony in Florida, 56; 9&1; 590. 

Greene, Gtmrge W.— convention of 
Saratoga, 331. 

Green, Samuel A.— the game of Boa- 
ton, 58X, 762. 

Groaninff beer, 694. 

Guest, George — inventor of Cherokee 
alphabet; ^j;, 5x9. 

Guest, William lienty- memoir of, 
noticed, 73. 

Haak, Hartlib— coirespondence of, no- 
ticed, 74. 

Hadden, Lieut.— joursal of Buxgoyne 
camoaign, 300. 

Hale. Nathan— where hanged? 303. 

Halifax fishery question — noticed,3X5. 

Hall. Willard-life and character of, 
noticed, 336. 

Hamilton, Alexander— life and epoch 
of, noticed, 763. 

Hamilton and Burr, 313. 

Hampton, N. H. — nsn at. a6x. 

Harden, William — cuitous English 
coin, 60. 

Harney, Gen. William Selby— life and 
military services of. noticed, 78. 

Hart, Charles Henry — prince de Brog- 
'»c» 453- 

Hart, Isaac— pictures at Newport, 459. 

Hartt, Lt. Fx«d— potterv among sav- 
age races, noticed, 648. 

Hasbrouck house, Newbuxg, N. Y. — 
Washington headquarters, x6o. 

Hassard, John R. G.— history of Unit- 
ed States of America, noticed, 74. 

Haverstraw, N. Y. — Joshua Mett 
Smith house at, Washington head- 
quarters,X59. 

Havre de Giace, 581. 

Hawley, Charles— eaxly chapten of 
Cayuga history, noticed, 767. 

Hayden, Horace Edwixi— lord Percy 
at Brandy wine, aox; Don Galves, 
906; metal objects from Indian to- 
muu, 906: a cantsloper, 519. 

Hnyward, Almira L. — ^poem on Hay* 
ward gathering, noticed, 647. 

Hay ward, George W.— Hayward fiun^ 
uy gathering, noticed, 647. 

Headquarters — of Washington, during 
the revolution, 157. 

Heath, major geneiral- letter of, 51. 

Henry, Fort— attack on, 5x3. 

Henry, Patrick— his speech, 3x6. 

Herkimer, Nicholas, 580. 

Hessians — ^the old. ^. 

Highland, Ohio— history of county 
of, noticed, 971. 

Highlands. N. V.— Beverly Robinson 
house, Washington's headquarters 

HUl. dharies D.— our merchant ma- 
rine, aoticed, 77. 

Hill, David J.— American authoi*— 
Washington Irving, noticed, 594. 

Historical— Birth of the empire state, 
formation of the first constitution 
of New York, 1777, 7. A . Sievtnt^ 
x\ the globe of VIpius, B. F, dt 
Cosia. X7 ; Oregon— the origin and 
meaning of the name, 7. H.^ Trum~ 
bull, $6; Washington s opinion of 
his General Officers, 8x ; Washing- 
ton's Headquarters at Pompton, % 
A. Siewn*^ 89 ; The Constitutional 
Development of the Colony of New 
York, S. N. D. Norths i6x-^ Spanish 
American Documents Printed or 
Inedited^ J. C. Brntoart^ 175; 
Champlain's Astrolabe— Disoovory 
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of an Astrolabe supposed to have 
been lost by Champiain in 1613, ^* 
H. Marshall^ 179 ; The Influence 
of New York on American Juris- 
prudence^ Horatio Seymour^ 917: 
The CoQTention of Saratoga, G. IV. 
Greene^ 231: The Dighton Rock In- 
scription — sm Opinion of a Danish 
Archaeologist, C. Rau^ 236; The 
Prisoners of Matamoroa — a Remi- 
niscence of the Revolution of Texas, 
R, M, Potior^ 273; A New and An- 
cient Map of Yucatan, Ph. Valen- 
/iHs\ 295; The Battle of Monmouth, 
as described by Dr. James Mc 
Henry, secretary to General Wash- 
ington, T. ff, MoMtiomery^ 2$S\ 
The French in Rhode Island. 7. A . 
Stewms^ 38< ; The Traditional and 
the Real Washington. Jamgs Par- 
ion^ 46^ ; The Dcy House, Wash- 
ington's Headquarters at Preak- 
ness, N. J., William NeltoHy 490 ; 
The Lenox Globe, ^. ^. <& Cm/a, 
529; The Old Stone Mill at New- 
port^ Georgt C Maton^ yr., 541; A 
justification of General Sullivan, 
Thomat C i4 »«<>ry, 550; Civil Sta- 
tus of the Presbyterians in the Pro- 
vince of New York, Ck4trios W, 
Baird^ 503 ; Old Fort Van Rensse. 
laer, F. H. Roo/^ 699 ; Brodhead's 
Expedition azainst the Indians of 
the Upper Allcghenv, 1779; Ob*d 
Edson^ 649; Col. Brodhead s Report 
of his Expedition from the Penn 
Packet [1779], 671; List of Journals, 
Narratives, etc., of the Western Ex- 
pedition, David Crafty 673 : Arnold 
at the Court of Geoige ill, Isaac 
N. Arnold^ 676; the Skirmish at 
Poundridge, Westchester, 1770, 
James B. Lockwood^G^y. the battle 
of Buena Vista, Eiien H.iValworth^ 
705 ; the case of Major Andre, J. C. 
Stockbridgty 739 ; the Seventy-six 
Stone house, Tappan. J. A. SUvons. 

Historical medal, 3x3. 

Hittell, John S.— history of San Fran- 
cisco, noticed, 322. 

Hodge, Charles es sa ys and reviews, 
noticed, 323. 

Holland. Henry W.— William Dawes 
and his ride with Paul Revere, no- 
ticed, 267. 

Holloway's portrait of Washington, 
engraved, 583. 

Homes, Henry A. — Washington's 
opinion of his officers, 8x. 

Holmes Oliver Wendell— memoir of 
Motley, noticed 272. 

Hopper house, Beigen county, N. J., 
Washinston's headquarters at, 159. 

Horsmanden, Mrs., 454. 

Horton, S. Dana — the monetary sit- 
uation, address at Cincinnati, 67. 

Howard, John Eager— a second medal, 
377. 

Howards of Maryland — EltMobeih 
Ready 939; 640. 

Howe, JSezaleel, Major, 3x3. 

Howe, J. B. — monetarv and indus- 
trial fallacies, noticed, 66. 

Howe, J. M.— Hamilton and Burr, 
3x3* 

Howells, W. D. ~ the lady of the 
Aroostook, noticed, 646. 

Howgate, Henry W.— polar coloniza- 
tion, memorial, noticed, 524. 



Hudson — Inwood on, vis., Tubby 
Hook, 261, 455. 

Humble pie, 901. 

Hurlburt, Henry H. — father Mar- 
quette at Mackinaw and Chicago, 
paper read before Chicago historical 
society, noticed, 325. 

Hutchins Almanac, 1784, New York, 
514- 

Hylton, J. D.— bride of Gettysburg, 
noticed, 336. 

Independence — bell of, 903. 

Indian — metal objects from Geoigia 
tumuli, 47, 306; emperor of the Mis- 
sissipi, 50: Cherokee alphabet, 55, 
5Xij; Iowa and Sac mission press, 55, 
ao8; dignity of chiefs, 197; Chero- 
kee customs, X90; green com dance, 
199; stinking - lingo tribe of, 908; 
Cherokee chiefs in England, 3x3: 
first Cherokee printing press, 313; 
Brodhead's expedition against the 
Onondagas, 3x5, 454: of Ohio, early 
notices of, noticed, 461; geographical 
names — Chillakothe, 5x2; Brod- 
head's expedition against the, of the 
Upper Allegheny, 649. 

Indias— Cartas de, nouced, 61; trans- 
lations from, X93. 

Inwood-on-Hudson vs. Tubby Hook, 
26x; 455. 

International congress of American- 
ists, noticed^s; notice of, 590, 772; 

International Review, noticed, 79. 

Iowa and Sac mission press, 55; 908. 

Ireland, I. N.— the slote, 3x8. 

Irish element in continental army, 

Irving, Washington — ^American au- 
thors series, noticed, 524. 
Inland— City. 964. 
Itinerary of General Washbgton, 152. 

Jacksonian toast — 200. 

Jay , John , John Adams and — treaty of 
X783, ^9| at a bull-fight, 5x9. 

Jay, Wilham — correspondence with 
John Quincy Adams on treaty of 
1783, 3^. 

Jefferson's summary view, 200. 

Jennifer, Daniel — 638. 

Jillson, Clark— first great quarto-bible 
in America, 455. 

Johnny cake, 451, 583, 762. 

Johnson manor, noticed, 78. • 

Johnston, Hen^ P. — campaien of, 
X776 around N. Y. and Brooklyn — 
battle of Long Island, noticed, 61. 

Johnston, Richard Malcolm, and Wil- 
liam Hand Browne — ^life of Alex. 
H. Stephens, noticed, 79. 

Jones, Charles C— life and services 
of Com. Tattnall, noticed, 77. 

Jones, Charles C, Jr. — metal objects 
from Indian tumuli^ in Georgia, 
^7* oration on unveiling the con- 
teaerate monument at Augusta, Ga., 
noticed, 7^. ^ 

Jones, j[. William— southern historic- 
al society papers, noticed, 69; 649. 

Jones, Judge — and Col. Meigs, 637. 

Jones. M. M.— Holloway's portrait of 
Washington, engraved, 583. 

Jones,R.W. — money's power, noticed, 
70. 

Jones, Thomas— history of New York 
during the revolution, noticed, 59X. 

Judson, R. W.— Robert R. Living- 
ston, 694. 



Jurisprudence, American — inflnenoe 
of New York on, HoreUio Sey* 
ynoury aiy, 

Kansas City historical society, noticed, 

460. 
Kapp, Hon. Frederick-^-Washington 

family of Holland smd Germany, 96^ 
Kent, James— Johnson manor, a nov^ 

el, noticed, 7-. 
King, Charles — New York in x8c^ 

reminiscence of the firm of Axdu- 

bald Gracie & Co., 689. 
King, Moses— (King's) handbook of 

Boston, noticed, 969. 
Klinckowstrom, Baron — Comte de 

Fersen et la cour de France, no- 
ticed, 966. 
Kneller, Sir Geodfrey — portraits al 

Newport, 459. 
Kreutzer, Col. William — ^ninety-eighth 

N. Y. voL, noticed, 463. 

Lafayette — expedition against Arnold, 
56; Voltaire and, 60; Tost mass, 196; 
and father Mathew, 909; an Amer- 
ican citizen, 455. 

Lauzun, Due de— de Fersen's opinion 

Lee. Arthur— Beaumarchais' opbion 
of Silas Deane and, 63X. 

l>e a traitor at Monmouth, 965. 

Lecj Charles— his plan, 450. 

Lenerts— genealogy, noticed, 79. 

Leg^, William— history of lord Dn£> 
fenn's administration, noticed, 9x6. 

Leisler, Jacob— parentage of, 57; 4^ 

Lenox Globe— B. F. De Costa, 599. 

Lester, C. Edwards— Mexican repul>- 
lic, noticed. 79. 

Letters— William Jay to John Onin- 
cy Adams, 39, 4a, 4^ ; John Quin- 
cy Adams^ to Willia 
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49 ; Maj.-Gen. Heath to Col. 
57; Rochambeau to citizens of New- 
port, 433; general assembly of R. I., 
433, de Temay to general assembly 
of*R. I., 435; Kochambeau to Gov- 
ernor, etc., of R. I*v435; count de 
Vergennes to Sil.is Deane, 635; Jo- 
siah Quincy to Benj.Tallmadge, 747; 
Jared Sparks to Benj. Tallmadge, 
747, 73X ; Benj. TallmaHge to Jarea 
Sparks, 748, 753; Benj. Tallmadge 
to Josiah Quincy, 750. 
Letters of Washinffton (sewniy) for 
the first time published, X7m-t78\ 
—1. X754. March 29, Alexandria, to 
Wm. Fairfax. X04 ; II. 1756, Mc. 

Vernon, to Madam . 104 ; III. 

X757i July X2, Fort Loudon, to un- 
known. X04 ; rV. X757i Nov. 13, Al- 
exandria, to Rev. Uharles Green, 
t05 ; V. 176X, July 14, Mt, Vemoo, 
to unknown. 105 ; VI. 1761, Aug. 96, 
Warm Springs, to Rev. Chas. Green, 
106 ; VIl. X763, to Geo. W. Fairfax, 
107* VIII. X763. July X7, Mt. Vernon, 
to Geo. W. Fairfax, to8; IX. 1769, 
Aug. 18, Warm Springs, to Col. Jno. 
Armstrong, 108; X. 1770, May 13, 
Mt. Vernon, to Rev. Boncher, xoq ; 
XI. X779, Dec. 3, Mt. Vernon, to 
Col. Sam Washington, xrx ; XII. 



«773. April ao, Mt. Vernon, to CoL 
Fielding Lewis, ixx ; XIII. 1775, 
Oct. 30. Cambridge, to Joseph Reed, 
XX3 ; XIV. X775, November 15, 
Cambridge, to Gov. Cooke, 1x3; 
XV. X77«, Nov. 97, Cambridge, to 
Joeeph Reed, 114 ; XVI. 1775, Dec 
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14, Cambridge^ to Gov. Cooke, X14 ; 
XVII. X 776, March aa^Cambridge, 
to Doc. Mox«in, 1x5 ; XVIII. 1776, 
March aS, Cambridge, to Joseph 
Reed, 115 ; XIX. 1776, April 33, 
New York, to Joseph Reed, xx6 ; 
XX. 1776, June 14, hd. qrs., to 
Col. Chnton, xi6 ; XXI. 1776, July 
x5. New York, to Nicholas Cooke, 
1x7 ; XXII. X777, Jan. xx, Morris- 
town, to Henry ^erbnme, xx8 ; 



X779, July X9, New Windsor, to 
BiTg. Gen. Knox, z^x ; LXIV. 17 



ivwu, %nj ^ , 

XXIII. 1777, Jan. xa, Momstown, 



to Col. R< 
Morris 



irbnme, 
1777, Jan. xa, Momstown, 
L«>d, xx8 ; XXIV. X777 Jan. 
XX, iuurris Town, to Henrv Sner- 
bume, X19 ; XXv. X777, Jan. x^, 
Morris Town, to Col. Joseph Reed, 
X19 ; XXVI. X777, Jan. xs, Morris 
Town, to Col/joseph Reed, xao ; 

XXVII. 1777, Feb. xo, Morristown, 
to Col Henry Sherburne, lax : 

XXVIII. X777, Feb. X4, Morris- 
town, to committee of congrns, xax; 

XXIX. X777, Feb. 33, Morristown, 
to Col. Joseph Reed, xsa ; XXX. 
<777« July 34, camp near Clore, to 
Maj.Gen. Lord StirW, X93; XXXI. 
T77^, Sept. fl^ near Pottsgrove, to 
Ma|. Gen. Lord Stirling. xa4 ; 



ters, to Maj. Gen. Lord Stirhng, 134; 
XXXIII. 1777, Get. X5, hd. qrs., 
Philad county, ia< ; XXXIV. 1777, 
Dec. s. White Marsh, to Col. Jo- 
seph Reed, xa6 ; XXXV. 1777, 
Dec., to officers and soldiers of mi- 
litia, ia6 ; XXXVI. X777, Dec. 30, 
Valley Foige, to Maj. Gen. Lord 
Stirling. 137 ; XXXVII. X778. Jan. 
7, Valley Foi - • '^ « ■• 

wood,x37; X 

VaUey Forge,! 

137 ; AXXiX. X778, July x^, mem- 
orandum. X38 ; XL. X778, July 
White Plains, to Col. Henry Ja 
son. zsq; XLI. 1778, Aug. xa. 
White Plains, to Count D*£stain, 
139 ; XLI I. 1778, Oct. 4, to Mai. 
Gen. Lord Stirling, 139 ; XLIII. 
X778, Oct. 35, Frederick^, to Mai. 
Gen. Lord Stiriing, 139 ; XLIV. 
J778, Dec. 17, hd. qrs., to Lt. CoL 
£benezer Stevens, X30 ; XLV. 5778, 
Dec. 3x, hd. quarters, to Maj. Gen. 
Lord Stirling, 130; XLVI. 1779, 

March 3, y to Prest Reed, 130 ; 

XLVIl. X770, March 30, Middle- 
brook, to unlmown, 133 ; XLVIII. 
1779, March 33, head qrs, to Brig. 
Uen. Knox, \xi \ XLIX. X779, 
March 39. Middlebrook, to Prest. 

ios. Reed, 133 ; L. X779, April 8, 
liddlebrook, to Prest. Jos. Reed, 
M3; LI. X770, April X3, h<" 
Bng. Gen. Knox, X34 : Lll. X779, 
►ok, to uov. 
I, May 4, Mid- 



Jack- 



ig. is, west I'oint, to Jonn lay, 
X4a ; LaV. 1770, Aug. 30, West 
Pointi to Gen. Knox, 147 ; LXVI. 
X779, Aug. 3x, West Point, to Col. 
Bland, x^ ; LXVI I. 1770, Not. xa. 
West Pomt, to Gen. Knox, 147 ; 
LXVIII. X779, Nov. x8, hd. qrs., 
to Gen. Knox, X48 ; LxIX. 1779, 
Nov. 33, West Point, to Gen. Knox, 
X48 ; LXX. X779, Dec. 8, Morri»- 
town, to Gen. Knox. X49; {fiin«- 
tetny-lXHil, X780, Feb. 14, head- 
quarten; Morristown, to Col. Jack- 
son, 496 ; LXXII. X780, May 5, 
Morristovm, to Fielding Lewis, 49O, 
LXXII I. 1780, June 3, head qrs., 
Morris Town, to Maj. Oen. Greene, 
499 : LXXIV. 1780, June 7, to Mai 
Gen. Lord Stirling, 499; LXXV. 



,; LI. X770, April xs, fid. qrs., to 

(rij(. Gen. Knox, X34 : LII, 

Apnl T9, Middlebrook, 

Reed, xt5 ; LIII. 1779, . .. 

dIebrooK, to Brig. Gen. Knox, X36; 



to Gen'i'Rnox, 136 ; LV. 1779, May 
00k, to Council, " 



ao. Middle Brook, to Council, State 

$I.?5??-' '?' « ^Y?" *7TO, May 37, 
Middlebrook, to Gen. Knox, 138 ; 
LVII. X770, Mav 38, Middlebrook, to 
Gen. Knox, 138 ; LVIII. 1779, May 

f3, to Gen. Knox, X39 ; LI A. X779, 
une ^Morris Town, to Gen. Knox, 
130: LX. X779,june 4, Morris Town, 
to Gen. Knox, X40; LXI. 1779, June, 
Smith's Clove, to Gen. Knox, 140 ; 
LXII. X779i June 13, Smith's 
Clove, to Col. Neilson, X4x ; LXIII. 



500 ; LXXVII. X780, July as, hd. 
qrs., Bergen Co., to Joseph Jones, 
500 ; LXXVIII. Z780, Aug. xo, hd. 
qxs. Orange Town, toMxs. Presdt. 
Reed, 505 ; LXXIX. 1780, Aug. 
ao, ha. qrs.. Orange Town, to Gov. 
Reed, 504 ; LXXX. X780, Sept. 9. 
hd. qrs., to Hon. Joseph Jones oi 
Congress, 506 ; LXXXI. 1780, Oct. 
4, hd. qrs., to William Bingham, 
506 ; LXXXII. X780, Oct. 33. hd. 

?rs., Passaic Falls, to Hon. Wm. 
itzhugh, 507 ; LXXXIIL X780, 
Nov. 8, Freckmess. to Abraham 
Skinner, 507 : LXXXIV. 1780, Nov. 
8, hd. qrs., Passaic Falls, to Hon. 
Wm. Fitshugh, 508 : LXXXV. X780, 
Nov. xo, hdTqrs., Passaic Falls, to 
Gov. Livingston, 509; LXXXVI. 
Nov. a8, Morristown, to Col. Tall- 
madge, 5x0 ; LXXXVII. X780, Dec. 
xo, hd. qrs.. New Windsor, to Gov. 
Livingston, 5x0; LXXXVIII. X780, 
Dec. X3, New Windsor, to C. W. 
Peale. 5x1 ; LXXXIX. 1780, Dec 
3x, New Windsor, to Brig. Gen. 
Clinton, 5XX. 

Life and lU record in this genera^ 
tion, noticed, 67. 

Litchfield— Conn., tones at, aoo. 

Literary Notices of historical publica- 
tions— 6x, 809, 366, 330, 381, 45&, 531, 

,.586, 64X, 697, 763. 

Literary Notices — yaMuary^ mem- 
oirs L. I. Historical Society, vol. Ui., 
H. P. Johnston's battle of L. I., 6x ; 
Cartas de Indias, 6x; Prime's pottery 
and |)oroelain, 62 \ proceedings of 
American Association for advance- 
ment of Science. 1877, 63 ; Gravier's 
Recherches sur les navigation Euro- 
p4£ens au moyen age, 63 ; Stebbins' 
Charlotte Cushman, 61; Eleventh 
annual report of Peabody Museum, 
64 ; New York genealogical and bio- 
graphical record, Oct., 64 ; Drake's 
annals of army of Tennessee, vol. i.« 
Nov., 65 ; Congris International des 



and its record in this generation, 67 ; 
Young's ceramic art, 68 ; Art inter- 
change, 68 : Peet's American anti- 
quarian, vol. i., no. 4., 68 ; Ameri- 
can journal of numismatics, Oct., 
vol. xiii^ no. a, 68 ; Masonic month- 
ly, vol. 1., no. 6, 68 ; Contemporary 
review, Oct., 1878, 60; Porters 
American colleges and public, 69 ; 
Beauvois' engines et fondatioos du 

J las anden evteh^ du Nouveau- 
f onde, 69 ; Jones' Southern Hist. 
Soc. papers, vol. vi., no. 5, 69; 
Berks's money question, 70 ; 
Jones'^ monejr is power, 70; Gra- 
vier's Allocution Faite a ia Society 
de Geographies 70; Rice's North 
American Review, Nov.-Dec., 71 ; 
Thwina's American colle^ies, 71; 
Adam Smith's wealth of nations, 71 ; 
Denison's westerly Rhode Island, 
73 ; Bergen's genealogy of Lefferu, 
73 ; Thomas'^ genetuogical notes, 
part second, 7;a ; Wilson and Bonar- 
parte's American omithologyf 7»\ 
Deutsche pioneer Erinnerungen, 
Band xo. Heft. 7, 73; Johiutoti 
and Browne's life of Alexander H. 
Stephens, 73 ; DePeyster's memoir 
of William Henr]^ Guest, n ; Whit- 
comb's topical historical chart, 73 ; 
Foster's white horse of Wootton, 

a; Jones' oration on erection of 
nfederate monument at Augustiu 
Ga., 74 ; Dean Stanley's east and 
west, 74 ; New Enaland Historical 
and Genealogical Register. Oct., 
X878, 74 ; Hartlib, Haak, Oldenburg 
and other founders of the Royal So- 
ciety ; correspondence with Gov. 
Winthrop. x66x-x673, 74: Hassazd% 
history of the United StatM, 74 ; 
Cazneau's Winter Eden, 75 ;Whip- 
pie's free trade in money, 75 ; Derry's 
Georgia, 75 ; Keen and Jackson's 
catalogue of chess collection of late 
George Allen, 75 \ Rau's Smith- 
sonian archaeolofic collection of 
United States national museum, 75 ; 
Femon's no dynasty in N<Mrth 
America, 76; Townsend's caasses 
d'Epargnes aux Etats Unis, 76; 
Epitome of literature. 76 ; in mem- 
ory of William Cullen Bryant, 
76; National Guardsman. 76; 
Massachusetts Hist. Soc. coll., vol. 
i., 76; Hill's merchant marine, 

g; Jones' life and services of Com. 
•iah Tattnall, 77 ; Pennsylvania 
agaxine of Histoiy and Biography, 
no. 9, voL ii>i77 1 Wildes* oration on 
settlement of Newbuiv (Man.), 77 ; 
guide and souvenir of Detroit. 77 ; 
Buttre's American portrait gallery, 
77 ; Starbuck's history of American 
whale fishery^ 78 ; Reavis' life and 
military services of Gen. Harney, 



Am6ricaiiistes, I ere session, 65: J. 
B. Howe's monetary and indus- 
trial fallacies, 66 ; Brown's centennial 
of Burlington, 66 ; Rhode Island so- 
ciety of Cincinnati, July 1878, 66 ; 
Horton's monetary situation, 67; 
Stone's topical course of study for 
common schools of U. S., 67 ; Pen- 
nypacker reunion, 67 ; Osgood's, life 



more's graveyards of Boston, vol, i., 
79 ; MacKeliar's American printer, 
79 ; Tuttle's ethics of spiritualism, 
70 ; Barnes' International Review, 
Nov.-Dec., 80 ; Waterston's tribute 
to William Cullen Brjrant, 80 ; Ver- 
mont Hist. Soc. proceedings, Oct, 
X878, 80. 

Feirvary 'no notices). 

Marcky Tyler's history of Ameri- 
can literature, 309 ; Winthrop's ad- 
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dretMS snd speeches, axo; Mathew's 
oratory and orators, aio; records of 
governor and^ council of Vermont, 
SIX ; Curtis' life, character and his- 
tory of William CuUen Bryant, an ; 
Maryland^ documents, xdga-zSoo, 
9X1 ; Bastian's culturlander des Al- 
ten America, axa; Comwell's his- 
tory of St. John's Jpeat fire, aia ; 
Woodruff's scientific expedition, 
ais ; Butterfield's system or punctu- 
ation, 2Z9 ; third book of records of 
Southampton, L. I., 9x3 ; Rawle's 
right flank at Gettysburg, a 13 ; 
memoranda of descenaants ot Amos 
Morris of Conn., 313; Swmton's 
condensed United States history, 
9x3 ; Barnes' popular history, 9x4 ; 
Smithsonian Institution annual re- 
port, 1877, ^M ; Richardson's history 
of our country, 3x4 ; Bliss* review of 
Hahfaz fishery award, ^ 9x5 ; Os- 
good's Bryant among his country- 
men, 915; artist-biographiea— All- 
•ton, 9x5: Leggo's adminbtration 
of Earl or Dufferin, 916 ; John W. 
Forney's progress, 916 ; Saturday 
Magazine, 9x6. 

^/nV, Klinckowstr6m's Comte de 
Fersen et la Cour de France, 966 ; 
Holland's William Dawes, and his 
ride with Paul Revere, 9^7^ Cres- 
son's diary of Caleb Cresson, 967 ; 
Stone's history of Saratoi^a monu- 
ment, 968 ; Butler's memorial sketch 
of Evert A. Duvckinck, 68 ; Drake's 
town of Roxbury (Mass.)* 969 ; 
King's handbook of Boston, 969 ; 
Emerson's history of town of Doug- 
las (Mass.), 369 ; Sharpes' Seymour 
and vicinity, 370 ; Lodge's memoir 
of Caleb Strong, 970 ; Frands' me- 
moir of life of Rev. £. M. P. Wells, 
•70 ; Sharpe's record oPthe Sharpe 
iaimly, 97X ; genealogical record of 
descendants of David Sage, 97X : 
Thompson's history of fiighlana 
county (Ohio) 371 ; Cheever's auto- 
biography and memorial of Ichabod 
Washburn, s7x \ Mowry's descend- 
ants of Nathaniel Mowry of R. I., 

33 ; Mowry's Richard Mownr of 
xbridge. Mass, 373 ; Holmes' John 
Lothrop Motley, 373. 

May, Margry's d^ouvertes et 
dtablissements des Francau dans 
I'ouest, etc., 330 ; Reid's tele^ph 
in America, ^1 • Hittell's history 
of San Franasco, 333; Bevier's Con- 
federate First and Second Missouri 
Brigades, ^ 333 ; Putnam's sermons 
preached in the church of first reli- 
nous society in Roxbury, 333 ; 
Bay's reminiscences of the bench 
ana bar of Missouri, 333 : Hodge's 
essays and reviews. 333 ; Freeman's 
civiusation and osirMrism^ 334 ; 
Campbell's historical fallacies re- 
nrdmg colonial New York, 334 ; 
Wagersaddress before Oneida Hist. 
Soc., 334 ; Hurlburt's Father Mar- 
quette at Mackinaw, 335 ; Pinkney's 
Webster and Pinkney, J35 ; Bates' 
life and chanter of WllUrd Hall, 
396 ; Hylton's bride of Gettysburg, 
336 ; Trebor's as it may happen, 
396 ; Longfellow's poems of places — 
New England— Middle States, 397. 

yiMwr, Woolsey's introduction to 
study of international law, 38X ; 
Reea's sketch of Hon. John Read, 



38X • handbook of Mount Desert, 
(B. F. de Costa) 38X : Barnes' one 
term history, 383 ; Pike's new Puri- 
tan. 383. 

/9uy.^ transactions of Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec, 458 : 
Deane's records of the president ana 
council of New Hampshire, X679- 
x688, 458 ; Longfellow's poems of 
places--Southem States, 450 ; Wes- 
ton's silver question, 459 ; Murray's 
" • "" • ' Pope, J59: in- 

i, by-laws, 

>neidaHist. 

Soc, ^60 ; Century Club Bryant 
memorial meeting, 460 ; Kansas 
City Hist. Soc., 460 ; Berard's his- 
tory of United States, 460 : Force's 
early notice of Indians of Ohio, 461 ; 
Flipper's colored cadet at West 
Point, 463* four years with the 



places--Southern States, 459 ; Wi 
.Ml 

officers and members of Oi 



Father Tom and the Pope, 
corporation, constitution, 




guarter-millenial anniversary ( ^ _ 
formed Protestant Dutch Church of 
N.Y. City, X69J-X878, 463 
Evert Au^iustus Duycki 

Purdy's minutes of Medical I , 

of N. v., 1806-1878, 464 : tribute to 
olden time, ^64 ; Longfellow's poems 
of places— Western States, 464. 

August^ Jones' history of New 
York during the revolution, sax ; 
Taylor's destruction and reconstruc- 
tion, 533 ; Hill's Washington Irving, 
534 ; Howgate's polar colonisation, 
534; Randolph's money and cur- 
rency, 535 ; Welles' intioduction to 
history of Washington family, 536 ; 
Belles' financial administration 01 
Robert Morris, 536 ; Peet's Ameri- 
can Antiquarian, voL i.« no. 3, 537 : 
Dexter's introduction to letters ot 
Christopher Columbus and Americus 
Vespuccius, 538 ; history of Ely re- 
union held at Lynne, Conn., 538 ; 
Peet's American Antiquarian, 538. 

Se^ttmher., Stone's report of 
northern department of Rhode 
Island Hist. Soc., 586 ; proceedings 
Massachusetts Hist. Soc., 586 ; pub- 
lications of Buffalo Hist. Soc.. 586 ; 
transactions of department of Amer- 
ican history of Minnesota Hist. Soc., 
587; twenty-seventh annual report 
of Chamber of Commerce of N. Y., 

587; proceedings of Numismatic and 
Lntiquarian S<x:iety of Philadelphia, 
588 ; Bandelier's distribution and 
tenure of land among the ancient 
Mexicans, «88 ; Reigart's history of 



first United States flag and patriot- 

"" ~ "9- Smith's 
-ory ot Dartmouth College, 589 ; 
Welles' pedigree and history of 



tory of Dartmoutl 



his- 



ism of Betsy Ross, c8^ Smii 

uth Col 

! and 

»ly» S?« 
genealogy of Tilley family, 591 
Titus' Charlton historical sxetchei 



Washington T^mily, 59X ; Tiuey's 



» v^ugtfitwii unturi«.iu »Jbci«.uB», 

591 : Bandolier's art and mode of 
warfare of ancient Mexicans, joa ; 
Barton's Genealogical sketch of Dr. 
Artemas Bullaro, 590 : Foraey's 
memorial address, on Morton Mc- 
Michael, 593; Brown's family record 
of Silas Brown, 593 ; Felton s record 
of remarkable events in Marlboroi^ 
' vicinity, 



Oetoi>€r^ collections of New York 

Historical Society, X875, 64X ; coV- 

B of New York Htttoncai So- 



ciety, 1876, 6j(3 ; Jones* Southern 
Historical Society papexa, vol. vii.. 
no. 8, 643 ; Rhode Island Historical 
tracts, no. 4— William Coddingion 
in R. I. colonial affairs, 6^3 ; pro- 
ceedings of American Anuquaxian 
Society, 643 ; Rhode Island Histor- 
ical tracts — French settlement in K. 
I't ^43 ; proceedings of American 
Antiquarian Society, 643; Shcx^ 
man's selected speeches and rej^ocu 
of finance and taxation, 644; Baud's 
annual record of science, 1878, 644 ; 
Steiger's educational directory, 645 ; 
report of Librarian of Congras Mr 
X878, 645 ; report of Librarian of 
Congress on American archivrs 
645; Apponyi's libraries of Calt- 
f oraia. 64s; Chapman and Laphan's 
Edward Chapman, 646 : Meyer's 
map of ElizaSethtown. N. T.^646 ; 
Paine's family records, 640 ; How- 
ell's lady of the Aroostook, 646: 
Hayward's centenniai gatheiing of 
Hayward family, 6^7 ; Browsidl's 
genealogy of tne Fields of Provi- 
dence, R. I., 647 ; Walsh's dogs of 
Great Britain, America, etc.. 6a7 ; 
Bishop's Detmold, 647 ; Todd^s lue 
of Colonel Aaron Burr, 648 ; Hartt's 
notes on manu^ture of potteiy 
among savage races, 648 : Drake s 
chronological summary of battles of 
the western armies of Confederate 
States, 6^8 : Lowell's story or two 
from an old Dutch town, 648 ; Den- 
ison's past and present Namnnsett, 
sea and shore, 648: Russell's lost 
Champlain's astrolaoc, 648. 

November^ Adams Life of Albert 
Gallatin, 697 ; Writings of Albert 
Gallatin. 697; Sedey^s Life and 
Times of Stein. 703. 

Dtcembtr^ Sneaks life and epoch 
of Hamilton, 763 ; CuUom's cam- 
paign of the war of x8i9-x^, 764 ; 
life and letten of Geoxge Ticknor. 
765 ; Hawley's early chaptefs of 
Cayusa history^ 767; Van Laua's 
French revolutionaiy ep^ch, 76S; 
Prinale Smith's address before South 
Carolina Hist. Soc., 769 ; Wyman's 
genealosies and estates of Cnaries- 
town (Mass.), 769 ; Osgood's guide 
books, 770; Contemperary Review, 
July, 1879, 770; Revue des Deux 
Mondes, xs February, 1S79, 771. 

Little's coffee house, N. Y., 36a. 

Livingston, Robert R.— «hy did be 
not sign the declaration ? 694. 

Livingston, William— parentage. 118. 

Livingston house, Dobbs Feny, N,Y., 
visited by Washington, x6o. 

Localities, the lost, 903; Conewage 
chapel, N. Y., 316; forest of Dean, 
3x8, 455; Manor of maake, 3x8; SloCe, 
31S. 

Lockwood, James B.— «kinni<h at 
Poundridge, Westchester, 1779. 685. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot— memoir of Ca- 
leb Strona, Mass., noticed, 970. 

Long Island historical society— mem- 
oin of, noticed, 61. 

Longevitf in the colonies, 694. 

Longfellow, Henry W. — poeaott el 
places, noticed, 337, 459, 4*4- .. . 

Lossing, Benson J. — cydopsedia off 
American histoiy, annouAoed, 3S7; 
Charles Lee*s plan, 450. 

Lowell, Robert— Btoxy or two fims «b 
old Dutch town, noticed, 64!. 
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Ifackin. Thomas, Captain io Col. 
Lamb s ad regimem, M. Y. artillery 
—journal of a march from Fort 
Schuyler, expeditioa againat the 
Onondagas. 1779, 688. 

Mackellar, Thomas— American prin- 
ter, noticed, 79. 

If acomb's dam, 449. 

Ifadeira — red, 264. 

Mad i son's night cap, 50. 

Ifalone — Mellon and!, 459. 

Hargry,Pierre— decouvertes et etablis^ 
semen ts des Francais dana Touestet 
le sud de 1* Amenque Septentrionale, 
noticed, 390; an historical medal 

639* 

Ifantime Prorinces— Osgood's guide 
tOj noticed, 770. 

Marine— our merchant, noticed, 77. 

Market— Philadelphia fresh fish, ^19. 

Marlborough and Ticinity— remaxva- 
ble events in, noticed, 593. 

Marquette at Mackinaw and Chicago, 
noticed, 335. 

Marshall, O. H.— discovery of an as- 
trolabe. X79. 

Maryland documents, X69S-1800, no- 
ticed, aix; the Howards of, EUmo- 
ieth A, Ready 339, 640. 

Maske — ^manor of, 3x8. 

Mason, George C, Jr.— old stone mill 
at Newport, k^\. 

Masonic monthly, noticed, 68. 

Massachusetts historical society— col- 
lections of, noticed, 76; proceedings 
of. noticed, 586; Vassal house, Cam- 
bridge. X57; Charlton hist, sketch, 
noticeo, 59X. 

Massue, vicomte de— French emigr^ 
inN.Y.,a6a. 

Matamoros— the prisoners of, a remi- 
niscence of the Texas revolution, 
by R. M. Potter, 373- 

Mathew, Father— Lafayette and, aoa. 

Mathews, William— oratory and ora- 
tors, 9x0. 

Mayflowet^-4hc, 583. 

M'Clellan, G. B.— ancestors of, 3x6. 

McHenry, Dr. James— the battle of 
Monmouth as described by 3^5, 696. 

McHenry. J. Howard— a second How- 
ard medal, 377. 

McMichael, Morton-memorial address 
on. noticed, 593. 

McPneadres, 379. 

Medal — Cherokee, 55, 5x8; De Nes- 
mond, 3x3, 639; second Howard, 

laical— curiosil 
utes of, noti 

MeigSj Col.— Judge Jones and, 637< 

Mellon, Geo. Mellons, ^53, 5x6. 

Meredith, Samuel — sketch of, by 
Wharton Dickenson. 555. 

Mexican republic — ^noticed, 79. 

Mexicans— tenure of lands and cus- 
toms with respect to inheritance 
among the ancient, noticed, 588 ; art 
of war of ancient, noticed, 593. 

Meyer, Ernest L.— map of Elisabeth- 
town, K. J., noticed, 646. 

Middlesex genealogies— by T. B. Wy 
man, edited by H. IT. Edet, an- 
nounced, 337 noticed, 769. 

Middle States — Osgood's guide to, 
noticed, 770. 

Militi*— old time confidence in, 54. 

Mill— old stone,-at Newport, 541. 

MUlcr house, at White Plains, N. Y.— 
Washington's headquarters, i^. 



■iositv, 53; society, min- 
tticed, 464. 



MinnesoU Historical Society— tran- 
sactions of department of iunerican 
history, noticed, 587. 

Minot, a— 378, 584. 

Mississippi— proposal to annex Valley 
of, 45 ; emperor of the, ^o. 

Missouri — confederate brigade, no- 
ticed, 333 ; reminiscences of bench 
and bar, noticed, 333. 

Modest proof— R. I. book, 5x7. 

Monetanf and industrial fallacies — no- 
ticed, 66; situation noticed, 67; ques- 
tion noticed, 70. 

Money is power — noticed, 70; and 
currency, w. 

Monmouth- -battle of, 58, aoi, ^x8; 
Lee a traitor at, 365 ; descnbea by 
Dr. J. McHenry, by T. H. Mont- 

Monongahelar-<x6, 640. 

Montgomerv, Thomas H.— battle of 
Monmouth, described by Dr. J. 
McHenry, Sec. to Washington, 355. 

Morehouse, Col. — ^tavem of, x6o. 

Morris, Amoa— descendants of, no- 
ticed, 3x3. 

Morris, Gen. Lewis— letters to^ no- 
ticed, 64X. 

Morris, Robert— financial administra- 
tion of. noticed, 536. 

Morris, Roger— house, Harlem, N. Y., 
Washington headquarters at, X57. 

Motley, John Lothrop— memoir of, 
noticed, 373. 

Mount Diesert, Maine— handbook of, 
noticed, 38X. 

Mouming^women— 451, 696. 

Mowry, l7athaniel--descendanu of, 
noticed, 973. 

Mowrr, William A.— descendanu of 
Nathaniel Mowry, of R. I., noticed, 
979: ancestors and descendanu of 
Richard Mowry, of Uxbridge, Masa. , 
noticed,373. 

Mowry, Richard— ancestors and des- 
cendants of, noticed, 373. 

Murray, John Fisher— Father Tom 
and the pope, noticed, 459. 

Muscipula— 379, 585. 

Nwragansett— past and present, no- 
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National guardsman- 
National law— introduction to' study 
of, Theodore D. Woolsey, noticed, 
38X. 

National salute— first, to flag ofU. S. 
after dec. of independence, 579. 

Navigation — rechercnes sur les navi- 
gations au moyen age, noticed, 61. 

Nelson, William — the Dey house, N. 
J., Washington's headquartexs at 
Freakness, 490 ; Erskine, 579. 

Nesmond^e — ^medal, 313, 639. 

Neuville, De la— jx6, 456, 694. 

NeMrark coacb— 30o. 

Newburg— oration before Antiquarian 
and Historical Society of, noticed, 
77 ; Hasbrouck house. x6o. 

New England historical and jfenealo- 
gical register, October— noticed, 74. 

New England— hard money for, 50 ; 
first generation of, 364 ; Osgood's 
guide to, noticed, 770. 

New Hampshire— record of president 
and council of, noticed, 458 ; fish at 
Hampton, 361. 

New Jersey — Pompton headquarters, 
Pompton, 89, xs8; Elmar house, 
Whitemarsh, X58; Ford house, Mor- 
ristown, 158; Hopper house, Bergen 



Co., xco ;Rocky Hilh Somerset Co., 
x6o; Dey house, Preakness, 490; 
Schuylers of, 5x4. 

New London— Shaw house, x6o. 

Newport, R. I.— quarters occupied by 
army under de Rochambeau^ X780- 
X78X, in, 435 ; French regiments 
(quartered in, 438 ; resolution of the 
inhabitants of, 43^ inscription over 
monument to de xemay in Trinity 
Church yard, 436 ; fine arts in, 453: 
Bannister's pictures at. 453 ; old 
stone mill at, George C. Mason, Jr., 
54X ; the theatre in, X76X, 638. 

Newspapers -;- in Utica, K. Y., 56; 
American, in X789, 361. 

New Windsors-council of war held 
at bv Washington, xos. 

New York- formation of the fixst con- 
stitution of, J. A. Stevens, 5x; 
newspapers Jpnnted at Utica, 56; 
Brinckerhoflrs house, Fishkill vil- 
btte, X58; Miller house. White 
Puiins, xu: Beveriy Robinson's 
house. Highlands, xs9; Birdsall 
house, Peekskill, X59; Hopper 
house, Bergen C«Mxnty, 159 ; Smith 
house, Haveistraw, 159; Tappan 
headquarters, Tappan, X59 ; Has- 
brouck house, Newburg, x6o; More- 
house tavern. Pawling, Dutchess 
Co., x6o; Van Brugh Livingston 
house, Dobbs FerrVi x6o; Van Cort- 
landt house, Yonkers, x6o ; consti- 
tutional deveolpment of the colony 
of, x6i ; the Slote, 303, 3x8 ; 
influence of American jurispru- 
dence, Horatio Seymour, 317 ; 
Rome — ^men. events, etc., of, 394 ; 
Conewago cnapel, 316; the empire 
state, 376 ; Troy Tammany society, 
— ' — ighth — ' -- 



lution, noticed, 53X ; civil status of 
the Presbyterians in province of, 
503; skirmish at Poundridge, West- 
chester Co., 685 ; seventy-six stone 
house at Tappan, 749. 

New York City— genealogical and bio- 
graphical record, noticed, 64; Wash- 
ington's farewell to his officers at 
Fraunce's tavern, xso, x6o • Mortier 
house, X57; Roger Moms house, 
Haziem, X57; Day's tavern, Harlem^ 
x6o; Little's coffee house, 363; 
Pearl street numbering, 378 { Wash- 
ington's spy in, 379; society li- 
brary, 453; quarter-milleniai an- 
niversary of Reformed Protestant 
Dutch church of, noticed, 463 • min- 
utes of medical society of, noticed, 
404 ; in x8oo, reminiscence of the 
firm of Arcnibald Gracie & Co., by 
Charles King, 689 ; Gracie mansion, 
600: chamber of commerce, lost 
charter of, 693. 

New York Historical Society— address 
on life, character and history of 
William Cullen Bryant, by George 
William Curtis, noticeo, sxx ; col- 
lections of, series VIIL, noticed, 
64X; series IX., noticed. 643. 

Ninety-eighth N. Y. volunteers, no- 
ticed, 4&. 

North America — no dynasty in, no- 
ticed, 76 ; French di>coveries in the 
west and south of, noticed, 330. 

North American review, noticed, yx. 

North Carolina— description of Fay- 
etteville, 1790, 48. 
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North, S. N. Dezt«v-con9tltutional 
development of the colony of New 
York, i6x ; Nicholas Herkimer, 580. 

Notes— 47» xsa. >96» aS?. 3io» 376» 44^% 
5x1,579,636,699,756. 

Notesh-7a««ary, metal objects from 
Indian Tumuli in Georgia, 47; de- 
scription of FayettevilTe, N. C, 
1790, 48; the old Hessians, 49- 
'Aadison^s night cap, 50 ; right 01 



DOAsession, 50 ; the emperor of the 
Mississippi, 50; bard money for New 
Enfflana, 50 ; letter of Major-Gen- 
end Heath, 51 ; one and insepar- 
able, 53 ; a medical curiosity, 59 ; 
a fact that would be doubted m our 
<J*yi 5a; Sir Peter Warren, sa ; 
Walter Rutherfurd*8 toast, 53 ; 
Gladstone on American oz-tails, ^3 ; 
a dishonest skipper, ^4; old time 
•confidence in the militia, 1:4 • first 
American editions of Engusn daa- 

reoruary^ itinerary of General 
Washington, commander-in-chief of 
the armies of the United States, x^a ; 
Washington* headquarters during 
the rerolution — Yassall house, 

a 7 ; Mortier house, 157 ; Roger 
orris house, 157; Miller house, 
X58: Ford house, x^ ; Pompton 
headquarters, 158; £lmar house, 
Z58 ; Ring's house at Chad's Ford, 
758; Pott*s house, X58; Colonel 



Lee's plan, 450 ; the split bush, a 
sign for the godly, 450 ; Johnny 
cake, 451 ; Rochambeau papers, 451. 

Aurust^ General Sullivan in 
Rhode Island, 1778, 5x1 ; so far 
west, 5x1 ; Indian geoKraphical 
name8---Chillakothe, 5x2 ; John Jay 
at a bull-fight, 5xa ; Simon Girty 
and the attack on Fort HenrjTi 1777, 
5x3 ; Brownsville, Pa., epiuphs, 
5x3 ; Wayne's burial place, 5x5. 

September^ first national salute 

given to the flag of the United 
tates after the declaration of inde- 
pendence, 579 ; Erskine, 579 ; Ni- 
cholas Herkimer, ^80 ; introduction 
of camels in America, 581. 

OctobtTy Tory ballads of the rev- 
olution, 636 ; a positive denial, 637 ; 
Judge Jones and Colonel Meigs, 
637 ; a centenarian, 637 ; Louis Noel 
Angibeau, 637. 

Nanemitr^ General Sullivan in 
Rhode Island, X778, 643. 

Dtctmher^ route of Andr^, 756 ; 

Gaines* universal register, 759 ; the 

removal of Schuyler, 760. 

Noticed— third sesion of the Intema- 

520. 



isurdsall house, 159: lappan head- 

?^^3>'tc*« <59 t Smith s house, X59 ; 
^ lasbrouck house, x6o. Houses vis~ 
ited by Washington during the rev- 
olution—Shaw house, x6o ; Mote- 
house's tavern, x6o \ Cortlandt 
house, 160 ; Rocky Hill, 160 ; Van 
Brugh Livingston house, 160 ; Day's 
tavern, t6o ; Fraunces tavern, x6o. 

Marcky Lafayette's lost mass,x96: 
•a reminiscence of ** Red Jacket,'* 
197 ; follow the drum, 198 ; the 
American Darbies, 198 ; the foolish 
Puritans, X99 ; Queenston prison- 
•crs, X90 ; customs of the Cherokees, 
199 ; ducking a female scold, 900 ; 
Jefferson's summary view, aoo ; un- 
published journal of the Bur^oyne 
campaign, aoo ; a Jackaonian toast, 
noo ; a medal to Cooper, aox ; hum- 
ble pie, aox. 

Aprily Galloway's plan, 959 ; the 
Newark coach, x8>o, 960 ; another 
^sh story, 961 1 the first Boston 
foundling, 96x ; Dun fish and cusk, 
46x ; American newspapers, 1789, 
a6x. 

JIfav, Arnold at Saratoga,^ 3x0 : 
John Cruger and the declaration of 
i76<, XIX \ the first great quarto 
bible in America, ^xx ; Franklin's 
crave, 3x9 ; Philadelphia fresh fish 
market, 3x9 ; Cape de Verd dollars, 
U9;elk meat, 3x3; finet printing press 
for the Cherokee Nation, 3x3 ; Ham- 
ilton and Burrj3X3. 

Junty the Empire State, 376 ; 

ntaph of a soldier of the revolu- 
Jon, 376 : a second Howard medal, 
377 , Anar^ and Arnold, 378. 
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july^ French Freemasons, 448 , 
PortraiU of French officers, 448 ; 
graveyard inscriptions in Alleghany 
•county, Pa., ^49 ; Meredith Clymer, 
449 ; Macomb s Dam, 449 ; Mr. 



Numismatic— American and arcl 
logical society, noticed, 68; and an- 
tiquarian society of Philadelphia, 
noticed, 588. 

Obituary— Rev.Leonard Woods, DD., 
president Bowdoin college, 398; 
Gen. John Adanu Dix, 383. 

Old stone mill, Newport— -George C 
Mason, Jr., 541. 

Olden time — a tribute to, 464 ; corre- 
spondence of, noticed, 74^ 

One and inseparable, ^3. 

Oneida Historical Society — ^mem. ad- 
dress by D. E. Wagner on men, 
events, (a wyers, etc., of earlvRome, 
noticed, ^34 ; address by l>ouglas 
Campbell on colonial New York, 
before the, noticed, 334 ; articles of 
incorporation, noticed, 460. 

Onondagas — expedition against the, 
688. 

Oratory and orators, noticed, axo. 

Oregon— orisin and meaning of the 
name. J. Hammond Trumbull, 36. 

Original Documents— The Treaty of 
Peace, 1783; Correspondence be- 
tween l^Iiam Jay and John Quincy 
Adams, 39 ;a iJiplomatic Round 
Robin, 44 ; Tabulated Statement of 
Washington's Household Expenses. 
X789, 9x ; the Washington Family ot 
Holland and Germany, 96 ; Council 
of War held at New Windsor by 
General Washington, June xs, X78X, 
tea ; Letters of Washington (seven- 
ty), now for the first time published, 
X754 to X780, X04 ; List of Washing- 
ton's Letters printed in historical 
and other periodicals, X49 ■ Diary of 
Commodore Edward Preble before 
Tripoli, X804, x83 ^ the Papers of 
Father Bruyas, Jesuit Missionary to 
Canada, x6«9 to 1690, 950 ; Letters 
of Washington- (nineteen) now for 
the first time published. 1780, ^96 ; 
Personal Narrative of the Services 
of Lieut. John Shreve, of the New 

iersey Line of the Continental 
.rmy, 564; Journal of a March 
from Fort Schuyler, Expedition 
against the Onondagas, X7-9, by 



Thomas Machin, Captain in G6I. 
Lamb's ad Regiment M. Y. ArtiUery, 
688 ; Arnold the traitor and Aimv6 
the sufferer — corre sp endence be- 
tween Josiah Quincy, Jared Spaxks 
and Benjamin Tallmadge, 747. 

Omitholoffv — ^American, noticed, 73. 

Osgood, Samuel— life and its record 
in this generation, an address, no- 
ticed, 67 ; Bryant among his coun- 
trymen, an oration before the Goethe 
club, noticed, 9x5 ; life and writing 
of Evert Augustus Duyckindc, no- 
ticed, 464; guide books, notioed, 

Oughsaragoss, 5x5. 

Our winter Eden, noticed, 75. 

Ox-tails— used in AnMcica, 53. 

Paine family records, noticed, 647. 

Paine, H. D.— Paine family records, 
noticed, 646. 

Parton, Ja m es f ollow the dmm, X9B ; 
the traditional and the real Wash- 
ington, 465. 

Pasquinade — ancient Bosteo, 3x5. 

Pattison, Major Gen. James-^ondal 
letters of, noticed, 641. 

Pawlins, Dutchess County. N. Y.— 
Morehouse tavern, x6o. 

Peabody Museum— «leventh aninial 
report of trustees of, noticed, 64. 

Peace of X783, 39. 

Pearl street (N. Y.) numbering, 39C 

Peekskill, N. Y.— Bixdsall house, 15^ 

Peet, Stephen D. — American anti- 
quarian, noticed, 66, 537. caS. 

Pelletreau, Wm. S.— thiid book of 
records of town of SouthamptOD, 
L. I., noticed, 9x3. 

Pensiooers, rerolutionary, 063, 380, 
456- 

Pennsylvania — patriotism of Torit 
ladies^ 54; magarine of history 
and buwraphy, noticed, 77; Potts 
house, valley Forae, X58 ; Rings 
house, Del. Co., X58 ; graveyard in- 
scriptions in All^hany Co., 449; 
Brownsville, epitaphs, 5x31. 

Pennypacker — reunion, noticed, tfy, 

Pepperrell, Sir William, sends fish to 
Sir P. Warren, 361 ; coat of ams, 
5'7» 

Perc^, lord— at Brandywine, aox. 

Pettit's narrative, 363. 

Philadelphia — barbaroua costoais at, 
300 ; fresh fish market in, 3x3 ; nu- 
mismatic and antiquarian society, 
of, noticed, 588. 

Picketing— what was 7^ 

Pickpack, 638, 76X. 

Pike, Tames S.— New Puritan, New 
En^Und two hundred years agO« 
notir— ■ "- 

Pinkn< 



noticed, 3^. 

Inkney, Will ^ „ 

Maryland— Webster and Pin]aiey« 



William, Archbi^op of 



noticed, 335. 
Pirates on Carolina coast, X750, 54. 
Poems of places — America, by H. W. 

Longfellow, noticed, 337^ ^59, 464. 
Polar colonisation— memonal to coa- 

gress, noticed, 53^. 
Pollock— hb portrait of Don Galvo^ 

903. 
Pomeroy, Gen. Seth, 459. 
Pompton, N. J.— Wash&gtoa's head 

quarters, 89, X58. 
Pope — Father Tom and, noticed, 459b 
Porter, Noah— the American oui fc i p M 

and pubUc, noticed, 69. 
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Pwtraits— Pollock's, of Don Galvex, 
aoj : of Washington — notice of, 
372, '8a : Willi.-iros the painter, 363 ; 
French officers, 448 ; Vespucci, 5x4. 

Positive denial. 637. 

Possession — right of, 50. 

Potter, Elisha K.^French settlement 
in colony of R. I. ^noticed, 64^. 

Potter, R. M.— prisoners of Sfata- 
moras, a reminiscence of the Texas 
revolution, 973. 

Pottery and porcelain, noticed, 6a ; 
Manufacture of among savage races, 
noticed, 648. 

Potts house. Valley Forge, Penn. — 
Washington's headquarters at, z^8. 

Poundridge, Westchester — the skir- 
mish at, yames B, Lockweody 685. 

Preble, Commodore Edward — diary of 
before Tripoli. 1804, i8a. 

Preble, Rear Aamirau George Henry 
—communicates diary of Commo- 
dore Edward Preble before Tripoli, 
1804, 183; first national salute to the 
flag of the U. S., 761 

Presbyterians— civil sUtus of in pro- 
vince of New York, CharUs IV. 
Barrel^ 503. 

Prime, William C. — ^pottery and por- 
celain, noticed, 69. 

Printer — the American, noticed, 79. 

Printing— early American, noticed, 79. 

Printing press— first, for the Chero- 
kee nation, 3x3. 

Progress — a mirror for men and wo- 
men, noticed, 316. 

Providence, R. I.— Quarters assigned 
the army of de Rochambeau, 1782, 
in, 430. 

Publications announced — Wyman's 
Middlesex genealogies, 337; Loss- 
ing's cyclopedia of American his- 
tory, 327. 

Purdy, Dr. A. E. M. — minutes of 
medical society,^ noticed, 464. 

Puritans — the foolish, 190 ; the new, 
yames S. Pfkg^ noticed, 38a. 

Putnam, Geoige — sermons preached 
at Roxbury, noticed, 333. 

Putnam, Frederick W. — report of 
twenty-sixth (Nashville) meeting of 
association for advancement of sci- 
ence, noticed, 63. 

Quebec Historical Society— transac- 
tion of, noticed, 458. 

Queenston prisoners, 199. 

Quencs, 55. 201, a6x. 313, 378, 45X, 

^ 5 M; 581,638, 693, 760. 

Queries- 7a»»ary, the royal portraits 
in the nrst Congress, 55 ; the col- 
umbiad, 55 j Cherokee medal, 55 ; 
Captain Smith ^ on the stage, 55 ; 
Iowa and Sac mission press, 55: an- 
cestors of Robert Fulton. 56 ; Greek 
colony in Florida, 56 ; Lafayette's 
expedition against A mold, ^6: news- 
papers printed at Utica, N. Y., 56 : 
Monument to Captain Burrows of 
Portland, Me., «7. 
February, (No Queries). 
March y Lord Percy at Brandy- 
wine, 201: old and new Christmas, 
30T ; the Clinton family. 3oa ; La- 
fayette and Father Mathew, aoa ; 
the Quiden, 302 ; lost localities, 
303 ; Samue! Dod^e, 207 ; Andre's 
remains, 303; Nathan Hale, 203; 
Don Galver, 203 : the bell of inde- 
pendence, 303 ; Gates' burial place, 
304. 



A^t'ly ** Inwood-ctt-Hudson" tfs. 
** Tubby Hook," 261 ; French emi- 
gres and New York coffee houses, 
363 : early American printing, 263 ; 
De Pry's voyaees, 363 ; Petirs nar- 
rative, 363 ; Williams, the portrait 
painter, 363 :^ no more conventions, 
3^3 ; revolutionary pensions, 363 ; 
an author's name, 363 ; a French 
history of the American revolution. 
a64 : the first generation, 264 ; red 
Madeira, 364 ^ City Island. 364. 

May,, an histoncal medal, 3x3 • 
Colonel Brodhead's expedition of 
>779i 315 ; ancient Boston pasqui- 
nade, 315; Balcarres, 315; Gov- 
ernor Geo. B. McClelland ancestry, 
jx6 ; De la Neuville, 3x6 ; Patrick 
Henry, 316, 

yutUy Pearl street (N. Y.) num- 
bering, 378 ; a Minot, 378 : Tam- 
many Society in Troy, W. V., 379 ; 
Muscipula, ^79 ; McPheadres, 379 ; 
Washington s spy in New York, 370. 

yuly. mourning women, 451 'Mel- 
lon and Maione, 4^3 ; a cantsioper, 
45a ; General Setn Pomeroy, 453 ; 
New York Society Library, 453 ; 
General Frazer's burial place, 452 ; 
the fine arts in Newpoit, 453 ; the 
Prince de Bro^lie, 451 ; Andr^ mon- 
ument inscription, 4S3. 

A u^Hstf three old almanacs, 5x4 ; 
I>ortrait of Vespucci, 5x4 ; Valen- 
tine and Dolly Deny, 514 ; Schuy- 
ler* of New Jersey, . 5x4 : Jilley 
genealogy. 514 : Robbins' xt^cides, 

K{ ; Smith's Clove, 515 : Wayne's 
rial place, see note ; Oughsara- 
80>s, Si}5 ; the first French adven- 
turers u X776, 5x5 ; Croghan's jour- 
nal of 1765, 5x5 ; Mellons, ^x6 ; 
crackeis, 516 : parentage of John 
Adams of the Connecticut line, 516 ; 
Monongahela, 5x6 ; an old Rhode 
Island book, 517. 

September. Havre de Grace, 581; 
the game of Boston, 58X ; the Tute- 
los, 58a ; the Mayflower, 583 : Vir- 
gil's test of soils. ^82 ; Holloway*s 
portrait of Washington engraved, 
583 ; Rochambeau, 583. 

OctobtTy the theatre in Newport. 
X76X, 638 ; Brady's leap, 638 ; die 
Andr6 plot, 638 ; pickpadt, 638 ; an 
army duel, 638. 

Itevember^ a lost chapter, 693 ; 
first bank in America, 6ai^ pt>an- 
ing beer, 694; Viomenil's Cmcinnati 
certificate, 694 * longevity in the 
colonies, 694; Robert R. Living- 
stone, 69^. 

December y Picketing, 760; Gerard, 
the French plenipotentiary} 760 : 
Irish element in the continental 
army, 700. 
Quiden— the, ao3, 454, 583. 

Randolph, Charles— money and cui^ 

rency, noticed, 525. 
Rau, Cnarles-^Smithsonian archmo- 

logic collection of U. S. national 

museum, noticed, 75 ; Dighton 

rock inscription, an opinion of a 

Danish archaeologist, 236. 
Rawle, William Brooke— right flank at 

Gettysburg, noticed, 313. 
Read, Elizzibeth A. — Howards of 

Maryland , 239. 
Read, Hon. John — life of, by George 

B. Reedy noticed, 3SX. 



Reavis, L. W.^life and military sexw 

vices of Gen. Harney, noticed, 78. 
Red Jacket— a reminiscence of, 197. 
Reed, George B.— life of Hon. 'John 

Read, noticed, 381. 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Chturch, 

noticed, 463. 
Reid, James D.— the telegraph in 

America, noticed, 33X. 
Reigart, Col. J. Franklin— history of 

first U. S. flag and patriotism of 

Betsy Ross, noticed, 589. 
Replies— 57. 304, 364, 3x6, 379, 454, 

«S7.»583«!^9. ^, 76«- ,. 
VM^\v% — January, first hnen and 
calico pnnting in America, 57 ; pa^ 
rentage of Jacob Leisler, 57 ; battle 
of Monmouth^ 58 ; Sir Peter War^ 
ren, 60 ; a curious English coin, 60 ; 
Voltaire and Lafayette. 60. 

February (no Replies). 

Marcky battle of Monmonth, ao^ ; 
metal objects from Indian tumuli, 
flo6 ; stinking lin^ Indians, ao8 ; 
Iowa Sac andmiauon proa, 308. 

Airily Greek colony in Florida, 
364 : sonn of the fathers, 365 ; the 
battle of Monmouth, Lee a traitor, 
365. 

May^ Gates* burial place, ^x6; 
lost localities, Conewago chapel, N, 
Y., 316 ; Lord Bellomont's coffin. 
317 ; lost localities — manor of Biaske, 
Forest-of-Dean, the Slote, 3x8; 
William Livingston, 3x8 : battle of 
Monmouth, 318 ; Andrd's remains, 

ynney the royal portraits in the 
first congress, 379 ; revolutionary 
insioners, 380 ; tne columbiad, 380 ; 




inaon's letter to Arnold, 380. 

yuly,, De Bry's voyages, 454 ; an 
author's name, ^54 : Andrrs re- 
mains, 454 * Colonel Brodhead's 
escpedition of X779, ^54 ; Mrs. Hors* 
manden, 454 ; Gotham, ^54 ; the 
Gniden, 454 ; lost localities, 4^5 ; 
first neat quarto Bible in America, 
4§5; In wod-on- Hudson vs. Tubby 
Hook, 455 ; Lafayette an American 
citizen, 455; revolutionary pension- 
ers, 456 ; De la Neuville, 456 ; pai- 
rentage of Jacob Leisler, 456. 

A ugusty Pepperell coat of amis, 
5x7 * Cherokee medal, 5xp ; a cant- 
sioper, 5x9; Greek colony m Florida, 
590. 

September y yi^iiaxij cake, 583 ; 
Gulden, 583 ; Minot, 584 ; Musci- 
pula, 585. 

OctcbeTy an historical medal, 639 ; 
Monongahela, 640 • revolutionary 
pensioners, 640: Robbins' regtcides, 
840 ; General Fraser's burial place, 
640 : Howards of Maryland, 640 ; 
Rocnambeau, 640. 

November y De la Neuville, 694 ; 
Smith's Clove 6o^; James McHenry, 
696; an old Rhode Island book, 
696 ; mourning women, 696. 

Decembery Arnold not a free- 
mason, 761: pickpack, 761 : canni- 
balism in North America, 761; An- 
dre monument inscription, 761 ; first 
national salute to the flag of the 
United Stiles, 76X ; the game of 
Boston , 7'^2 ; Johnny cake, 763 ; 
Brodhead's expedition, 1779, 76a. 
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HeprinU of Rare Doeumenta^Early 
Proposal to Annex the Valler of the 
Missiisippi, 45 : Washington s Fare- 
well to nis Officers at Fraunoe's 
Tavern, 150 ; Connecticut Elections 
in the Colonial Days, from the Nrw 
York Mercury JAuch as. 1767, 309: 
List of French Officers who senred 
in the American Armies with Com- 
missions prior to the Treaties made 
between Trance and the Thirteen 
United States, 364 ; New York in 
1800, Reminiscence of the Firm of 
Archibald Gracie A Co., by CkarUs 
King\ 689. 

Republic— the Mexican, noticed, 79. 

ReTiew— contemporary, noticed, 69 ; 
the North American, noticed, rt ; 
International, 80; the Saturday 
magazine, noticed, ai6 ; the Con- 
temporary, July, T870, noticed, 770 ; 
dea^ deux Mondes, reb. 15, 1879, 
noticed, 771. 

Rerolution — fserenty) letters of 
Washington (nineteen) (see letten), 
XQ4 ; Washington's headquarters 
during the, 1^7 ;^ houses visited bv 
Washington during the, x6o; French 
history of the American, 364 ; rem- 
iniscence of the Texas, 273 ; epi- 
taph of a soldier of the, 376 ; Tcury 
ballads of the, 6^6. 

Revolutionary pensioners, 063, 380, ^59 

Revue des^ aeux Mondes, 15 Feo., 
1879, noticed, 771. 

Rhode Island— sodetv of Cincinnati, 
noticed, 66 ; the French in, John 
Austin Stevens^ 385; addre^ of 
general assembly to Rochambeau, 
433 ; address of assembly to de Ter- 
nay, 434 ; addre«s of governor, 
council and representatives, 435 ; 
Gen. Sullivan in, 1778, 511, 69a ; an 
old book of, 5x7, 696; historical 
tracts, 64a, 643. 

Rice, Allen Thomdike — North 
American review, noticed, 71. 

Richardson, Abby^ Sage— history <^ 
OUT country, noticed, 2x4. 

Rings house, Delaware County, Penn. 
—Washington's headquarters, 158. 

Robbins' rqpcidet, 5x4, 640. 

Robertson, R. S.— historical medal, 
313 ; Havre de Grace^ 581. 

Robins, R. O.— Robbins' regicides, 
5x^640. 

Robmson, Col. Beveriy. house at 
Highland, N. Y. — Washington's 
headquarters, 159; letter to Arnold, 
380. 

Robinson's epitome of literature, no- 
ticed, 76. 

Rochamoeau— De FeTsen,aid-de-camp 
to, 300, 369^ 447 ; officers of the 
" ' irmytn Ai * ' 



French army in America under, 433: 
quarters occufued in Newport by 
army under, 435: quarters in 
Providence. 430 ; aadre<s of town of 
Newport to, 413; replies to same. 
473; address of general assembly ot 
R. I., 433 ; reply to same, 434 ; of 
aute of R. I., 435 ; reply to same, 

« *35 ; HaP«»t45« ; pensions, ^3, 640. 

Rocky Hill, Somerset Co., N. J.— 
visited by Wa«>hinKton, x6o. 

Roof, F. H.— old fort Van Rensselaer, 
639; communicates journal of a 
march from Fort Schuyler, 1^79, bv 
Tkoma* Mtuhin^ captain in Col. 
Lamb's ad regiment N. Y, artillery, 
688. 



Rosa, Baltf-^hittory of iirst U. S. 
flag and patriotism of, noticed, 589. 

Round robin — ^a diplomatic, 44. 

Roxbury — town of, noticed, 369 • ser- 
mons preached in the church of first 
religious society of, Georg* Putnam^ 
noticed, 333. 

Royal portraits in first congress, 55, 
379. 

Royalist— Van Cortlandt, the, 380. 

Russell, A. J. — Champlain's lost as- 
trolabe, noticed, 648. 

Rutherford, Walter— his toast, 53. 

Sage, David — record of the descend- 
ants of, noticed^ 37X. 

San Francisco— history of, noticed, 
333. 

Saratoga— the convention of^ s^x; his- 
tor]^ of monument association of, 
noticed, 368; Arnold at, 3x0. 

Saturday Magazine, noticed, 316. 

Savarin, Brilliat— in New York, 363. 

Schuyler, Fort— Capt. Thomas Ma- 
chin's journal or a march from, 
against the Onondagas, 688. 

Schuyler, Cyen. Philip— removal of, 760 

Schuyiers of New Jersey, 5x4. 

Science — American association for ad- 
vancement of. noticed, 6p; and in- 
dustry—annual record of for X878, 
noticed, 6^. 

Scold— duckins a female, 300. 

Seeley, J. R.--life and times of Stein, 
noticed, 703. 

Seventy-six stone house — at Tappan, 
7' A. Stevens. 743- 

Seymour, Horatio — influence of New 
York on American jurisprudence, 

« "7. 

Seymour and vicinity— historical col- 
lections of, noticed, 970. 

Shari»e, W.C.— Seymour and vicinity, 
noticed, 370; record of Sharpe fam- 
ily in EngUmd and America, no- 
ticed, 371. 

Sharpe family record, noticed, 37X. 

Shaw house. New London, Connecti- 
cut—visited hy Washington, x6o. 

Shea, Oorge— life and epoch of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, noticed, 763. 

Sherman, John— selected speeches and 
reports oi finance and taxation, no- 
ticed, 64^. 

Shreve, Jonn, Lieut, of N. J. line of 
continental army— personal narra- 
tive of, 564. 

Shreve, S. H.— communicates per- 
sonal narrative of the services of 
Lieut. John Shreve of the N. J. 
line of the continental army, with 
preliminary and supplementary 
note, 564. 

Silver question, noticed, 459. 

Skipper — a dishonest, 54. 

Slatter, Edmund F. — i>rehbtoric cop- 
per implements, noticed, 4(^. 

Slote, N. Y.— the, 905, 318. 

Smith, Adam— wealtn of nations, no- 
ticed, 7X« 

Smith, Baxter Perry— historvof Dart- 
mouth colleoe, noticed. 589. 

Smith, Capt. John— on the stage, 55, 
380. 

Smith, Clement F. — ^minot, 584. 

Smtth. J. J Pringle— address before 
South Carolina Hut. Soc., noticed, 

Smith, Joshua Hett, house, Haver- 
straw, N. Y.— Washington's head- 
quarters, X59. 



Smith's Clove, 515, 695. 

Smithsonian institution— aiduBologU 
cal collection, noticed, 75; annual le- 
I>ort of the board of regenia <^ no- 
ticed, 3x4. 

Society library, 40. 

Somerset county, N. J.— Rocky Hill, 
x6o. 

Songs of the fathers, 96^ 

Southampton, L. I.— third book of 
records of. noticed, 3x3. 

South Carolina Hist. $oc.— Smith's 
address before the, noticed, 769. 

Southern historical sodoty papery 
noticed, 6^, 643. 

Spalding, Bishop — introdnctioB to 
Hassard's history, noticed, 74. 

Spanish-Amcrican documents printed 
or inedited by y, Cmrson Br tvmr i^ 

Spanish river road, Canada— crosa aeC 

ui> at, 60. 
Spiritualism— «thica of, noticed, 79. 
Split bush — a sign for the godly, 451. 
Stafford's almanac, X77S— New Haven, 

Sump Act Congress— declantioa of^ 
3XX. 

Stanley, Arthur Pentliyn— tlie cast 
and the west, noticed^ 74. 

Starbuck. Alexander^— history of Aok 
whale fishery, noticed, 78. 

Stebbins, Emma— memoir of Chailotta 
Cushman. noticed, 64. 

Steiger's eaucational directory, no- 
ticed, 645. 

Stein— life and times of, noticed, 703. 

Stephens, A. H. — ^life of, noticed, 7s. 

Stevens, John Austin— birth of tbe 
empire state, x; Washington's head* 

fuarters, Pompton, N. f., 89; 
ranch in Rhode Islaao, 385 ; 
seventy-six stone house at Tappan, 
743. 

St. Henry— Ursuline sister, X96. 

St. John— history of the great fiie of^ 
noticed, sxa. 

Stockbridge, J. C-the case of M^|. 
Andr^ 730. 

Stone, fi. M. — report of librarian and 
cabinet keeper northern department 
of R. I. hist, soc'y, noticed, 586. 

Stone^ R. C— topiod course of study, 
noticed, 67. 

Stone, William L.— Saratoga monn- 
ment association, noticed, s68; 
Gates' burial place, 3x6; Ucoige 
Clinton, ^39. 

Strong, Caleb— mem. of, noticed, 370. 

Students* topical history, noticed, 7^ 

Sullivan, Edward — Gtsk. Sullivan w 
R. I., 1778, «x. 

Sullivan,Gen.John— in Rhode Island, 
X7781 5XX, 699; justification of, 
Tkmnas C. Am^rr^ 550. 

Sutor, J. H. — ^Cherokee customs, 199, 

Swinton, William — Swinton's con- 
densed United Sutes History, no- 
ticed, 3x3. 

Tammany society in Troy, N.Y., 37a. 

Tappan, N. Y.— Washington's boid- 
quarters at, X89 ; seventyhsiz stone 
house at, Andr^ prison, 743. 

Tattnall, Josiah, ConL— life and ser- 
vices, noticed, 7-*. 

Taylor, Richard— deatmction and ra- 
oonstruction, noticed, 53a. 

Telef^aph in Amerka— 9<kiNwr Z>, 
Resdy noticed, 33X. 
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Tennessee— annals of the army of, no- 
ticed, 6<. 
Ternay, de— French fleet at R. I. nn- 
der, 433 : navy, 429 ; reply to gen- 
eral assembly of R. I., 434 ; inscrip- 
tion over monument of, 436. 

Texas— reminiscence of the revolution 
of, a73. 

Theatre in Newport, 1761, 638. 

Thomas, Lawrence B.— j^genealogical 
notes, part second, noticed, 73. 

Thompson, James H. — history of 
county of Maryland, Ohio, noticed, 
971. 

Thwing, Charles F.— American col- 
leges, noticed, 71. 

Ticknor, George — life, letters and 
journals of, by G. S. Hiliard and 
Anna Ticknor, noticed, 765. 

Tilley, H. Hammett— genealogy of 
Tiuey family, noticed, 591. 

Tiiley, R. H. — Tilley genealogy. 5x4. 

Titus, Rev. Anson, jr. — Charlton, 
Mass., hist, sketch, noticed. 591. 

Toast ■— Walter Rntherford's, 53 ; 
Jacksonian, aoo. 

Todd, Charles Bun>— life of Aaron 
Burr, noticed, 6^8. 

Tories in Connecticut, 177$, sox. 

Tory ballads of the revolution, 636. 

Townsend, John P. — les causes 
d*^paipies aux Etats Unis (the U. 
S. savings banks), noticed, 76. 

Translations— Americus Vespudus, I, 



Van LaiiB, Henry— French revolu- 

tionaty epoch, noticed, 768. 
Valentine and Moll Derry, 5x4. 
Valentini, Ph.— new and ancient map 



at Brownsville, Penn., 513 : family, 
introduction to history of. noticed. 



5s6 ; HoUoway*s engraved portrait 
of, 583. 
of Yucatan, 205. ~ Watexston.Robert C. — tribute to Will> 

Valley Fotge, Penn.— Potts house at, iam Cullen Bryant, noticed, 80. 
X58. Wayne's burial place, ^15. 

'" ' ■ ' " ' — " Wealth of nations, noticed, 7x. 

Webster and Pinkaey — WilUam 

Pinkneyy noticed, 395. 
Welles, Albert— introduction to his- 
tory of Washington family, noticed, 
■(26; pedigree and history of Wash- 




Vespuci ... 
Indias, 193; Letters of de Fenen, 
Aid-de-Camp to Rochambeau, writ- 
ten t»his Father in Sweden, 1780 to 
1782^ 300, 36(), 437 ; Beaumarchais* 
opinion of Silas jDeane and Arthur 
Ilee, 631; Letter of Count deVer- 
gennes to Silas Deane, 635. 

Treaty of peace of 1783, 39. 

Trebor— story of American life and 
character, noticed, 326. 

Tripoli— diary of Com.Edward Preble 
before, 182. 

Troy— N.Y. Tammany society in, 379. 

Trumbull's, Jonathan— picture of sur- 
render of Comwallia in capitol, 
Washington — legend to, 448. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond— origin and 
meaning of the name Oregon, 36. 

Tucker, George — his essays, 263, 454. 

Tubby Hook — Inwood-on-Hudson 
w., 261, 455. 

Tumer,Henry E.— William Coddlng- 
ton in R. I. col. noticed, 642. 

Tutelos— the, 58a. 

Tuttle, Hudson— ethics of spiritual- 
ism, 70. 

Tyler. Moses Coit— hbtory of Ameri- 
can literature, noticed, 909. 



Ulpius — see Vlpius. 

United States— topical course of study 
for common schools of, noticed, 67; 
Hassard's history of, noticed, 7^; 
caisses d'^ancnes (savings banks), 
noticed, 76; Richardson's nistory ot 
our country, noticed, 3x4; Berard's 
history of, noticed, 460; first na- 
tional salute given to flag of, after 
declaration of independence, ^79, 
76X: history of first flapr and patriot- 
ism of Betsy Ross, noticed, 589. 

Utica, N, v.— newspapen printed at, 
56. 



Van Ck>rtlandt house, Yonkers, N. Y. 
— visited by Washington, x6o. 

Van Cortlandt— the royalist, 380. 

Van Rensseleai^-old fort, F, H. R»eA 
839. 

Vasse, Baronne de— revolution de 
I'Amerique, 064. 

Vassal house. Csmbridge, Mass.— 
Washington's headquarters at, 157. 

Verd, Cape de — dollars, 3x2. 

Vergennes, Count de— his letter to 
SOas Deane, 6^5. 

Vermont— recorcu of governors and 
council of, noticed, 2x1; historical 
society, proceedings of, noticed, 80. 

Vespucci, Americus— letter of Dec. 9, 
x^, to Ximenes de Cisnef05; T03 ; 
biographical sketch of, 195 ; signa- 
ture Of, X96; portrait of, ^14. 

Vespucius, Americus, and Christo- 
pher Columbus— letters of, noticed, 
5s8. 

Virgil's test of soils, sSs. 

Virginia— itinerant preachers in, 450. 

Vlpius— the globe of, B, F. dt C^ttay 

Voluire and Lafayette, 60. 

Wade, Zebttlon— Scituate, 54. 

Wager, £. D.— men, events, lawyers 
of Rome, noticed, 224' 

Walker, Admiral— at Spanish river 
road, Canada, 50. 

Walsh, J. H.-dogs of Great Britain, 
America, &c., noticed, 647. 

Walton, E. P.— records of gov. and 
council of Vermont, noticed, aix. 

Walworth. Ellen Hardin— battle of 
Buena Vista. 705. 

Wampum— paper read before the nu- 
mismatic and antiquarian society of 
Philadelphia, noticed, 79. 

War of X812-X5 against Great Britain, 
noticed, 764. 

Warren, Sir Peter, 52, 261, 6xx. 

Washbume, Ichabod— autobiography 
and memoir of, noticed, 97 x. 

Washington, George — introduction to 
opinion of his general officers, H, 
A. HomtSyZt\i&% opinion of the 
field officers of the revolution alive 
in 1791, 82: headquarters at Pom^ 
ton, 80; tabulated statement of his 
household expenses, X789, 9x: family 
of Holland and (Germany, 90; pedi- 
gree and history of, noticed, 591 ; 
council of war held at New Wind- 
sor, June x2, 178X, by, xo2 ; seventy 
letters of, for the first time pub- 
lished, X754-1780, T04; nineteen, 
X780-178X (see letters)^ 496; list of 
letters of, jprinted in historical and 
other periodicals, X40: farewell to 
his officers at Fraunces* tavern j N. 
Y., X50J commander in chief, itine- 
raiy of, X52; hearfquartexs durinsr 
the revolution, x%i\ houses vbited 
during^ the revolution by, x6o ; 
Masonic portrait, 363 ; i^rtraits, 
noticed, 972, 383 ; spy in New 
York«379; the traditional and the 
real, jamtt Parton^ 465 ; the Dey 
house, headquarters at Preakness, 
K. 'i.yWiUUm Nels9n,^^f>\ epitJ^hs 



ington family, noticed, 591. 

Wells, Rev. E. M. P.— life and chai^ 
acter of, noticed, 390. 

Westchester Co.— Miller house, X58 ; 
skirmish at Poundridge, 685. 

Westerly (R. I.)— its witnesses for two 
hundred years, noticed, 73. 

Western armies— chronological sum- 
mary of battles of, confederate 
states, noticed, 648. 

Western expedition, x 779— list of jour- 
nals, narratives, etc., of the, 673. 

Weston, George M.— silver question, 
noticed. 459. 

West Point— colored cadet at, noticed. 
469. 

Whipple, John— firee trade in money 
the cause of fraud, noticed, 75. 

Whitcomb, T. P.— student's topical 
history, noticed, 73. 

Whitemarsh — Elmar house at, X58. 

White Plains— Miller house at, 158. 

Whitmore, William H.— graveyards 
of Boston, noticed, 79. 

Whittaker, T.— handbook of Mount 
Desert, noticed, 38X. 

Wildes, George D. — oration com- 
memorative of the settlement of 
Newbury (Mass.), noticed, 77. 

Williams— the portrait painter, 363. 

Williams, W.— handbook of Mount 
Desert, noticed, 381. 

Wilson. Alexander, and Charles Lu- 
cian Bonaparte— American ornitho- 
logy, noticed, 79. 

Winsor, Justin— Robbins* regicides, 

Winthrop. Robert C— correspondence 
of Hartlib, Haak and others, noticed, 
74 ; addresses noticed, 310. 
Wisconsin historical society — ^letter of 
Slafter to, noticed, 463. 

Wood, Isaac F.— Lafayette and Fa^ 
ther Mathew. 302. 

Woodruff, Jas. O.— expedition around 
the world, noticed, 3x2. 

Woods. Leonard, D.^., president of 
Bowdoin college— obituary, 328. 

Woodward, Ashbel— wampum; paper 
read before numismatic and anti^- 
quarian soc. of Phila., noticed, 79. 

Woolsey, Theodore D.— introduction 
to study of national law,noticed,38x. 

Wooton— white horse of, noticed, 73* 

Wyman, T. B.— Middlesex genealo- 
gies, edited by H. H. .£«&•«, an- 
nounced, 337 ; genealogies and es- 
tates of Charlestown, (Mass.), no- 
ticed, 769. 

Wyman, W. S.— stinking lingo In- 
dians, 208. 

Yonkers, N. Y.— Van Cortlandt house 
at, x<k>. 

York, Penn. — patriotic Udies of, 54. 

Youn^, Jennie T.— the ceramic art, 
noticed, 68. 

Yucaun— new and ancient map of^ 
Ph, VaUntiniy 995. 
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VITAUZED PI40SPHATES. 

A BRAIN AlCD NERYE FOOD. 

Differs from sdl other tonics* as it is composed of the vital or nerve>giving principles of the ox drain and 
wheat germt similar to that which sustains the human brain and nerves. They restore lost energy in all 
^weaknesses ofmifid or bo^ ; relieve debility and nervousness ; give vitality in the insufficient growth of 
children ; strengthen digi. .4bn ; cure neuralgia and prevent consumption. Physicians have prescribed 
160,000 packages. ' 

F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 

BROWN BROTHERS 6l CO., 

60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK; 211 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA; 

66 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 

AUEXANDER BROWN & SONS, BaltimorQ. 

'Draw Biu3 or Sxchakgb on Grbat Britain and Irrlavd. 

ISSUE COMMERCIAL ^» TBAVELEB^ CREDITS, 

AVAILABUE IN ANY. PART OF THE WORLD. - * 

4 MAKE TELBGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN THIS CO UNTkY.AKD EUROPE. 

TO TRAVELERS. 

£^ Travelers* Credits issued, either against cash deposited or satisfactory guarantee of repa3na}ent, in 
Dollars for use in the United States ai),d adjacent Countries, or in Pounds sterling for use in any part of 
the World. Application for Credits may be addressed to either of the above Houses direct, or through 
any first-class Bank or Banker. 

R. D. SERVOSS, 

iSt7CCBSsoa TO NEW-YORK HAP akd RELIJtF>LINE ENGRAVING CO., . 

XBLIBJ!' 1>ZATBS OJF MATS, COLO!R-TZjLT£S, MJJVIJ\rG i>ZAJ^S, 

XAIZ!ROji!X> MATS, GJSOXOGTCA.L SBCTIOJ^S, MACMUV^BJiT, 

1>IA&!RAMS, JSJnrBLOTJS^TIJ^TS, CA^1>S, BTC. 

MAPS COMPILED AND. DRAWN. 



COLLINS & SESNON, 

BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

BOOKBINDERS! AND PRINTERS, 

57 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Every flaeility for the •xeeution of the 
finest class of "work on the most fftvoreble 
tapms. 



WILLIAM A. SPEAIGHT & CO., 

90 A 101 William St, N, Y., , 

MAMVFACTVItBSS OP 

nSST-CLASS ACCODHI BOOE 

BLANK BOOKS, 

RULED* PRINTRO* AND sdUNO TO ANY DESIRED 
PATTERN. 

BANK AND INSURANCE WORK A SPECIALTY. 



SALIC YLICA 

RHEUMATISM, GOUT AND NEURALGIA, 

UANUPACTUVKD BY- THS 

EUROPEAN SALICYLIC MEDICINE CO. OF PARIS AND LEIPZIG. 



^gtr Immxoiatb Rxlibp Waxkant^o. 
Pkrmancmt Cuhb GuAKAirncBD. Now 
excjlusirely used by all odebrated 
PbjTsickns of Europe imd America, 
becomios a Staple, Harmless and Re- 
liable Remedy on both continents. 
The Highest Medical Academy of 
Paris report 95 cures out of xoo cases. 

WASH 

Only Importen' Depot, 312 




tojict/eoitto 
CUBE 6UBS. ^ 



Secret— The only dlssolyer of the poi^ 
sonotts Uric Acad which exists Id the 
Blood o^ Rheumatic and Gouty Pa- 
tients, $x.oo a Box ; 6 Boxes for $5.00. 
Sent to any address on receipt of price. 

EXDORSXD BY PhYSICIAMS. SOLD BY 
ALL DXUGGISTS. 

. Address,- 



BURNE & COMPANY, 

Broadway, cor. Futton St. (Knox BnildlAg), New York* 
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Now IS THE Time TO Subscribe. 



THE 



MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

WITH NOTES AND QtJERIES. 



OPINIONS OF DISTINGUISHED HISTORICAL STUDENTS. 



Fiom Mr. JAMES PARTOM, author of the «' Life 
of Benjamin Franklin/' &c. 
* * Your Magadne improves constantly. I am 
indebted to it every month for pleasure and instruction. 



From Mr. FRANCIS PARKMAK, the Historian. 
Boston, Mass. 
* * There can be but one opinion nji to the value 
of the Afti^atine of American History, Many of the 
original papers it contains are of great interest, and in 
its department of documents it has preserved add made 
accessible some xuriotts and important papers. Its 
notices of new publications supply the best means I 
know for keeping au courant of contemporary writings, 
great and small, on the subject . to which it is devoted. 
Every student of American History .has a stake ih its 
success and prosperity. 



From Hon. JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT, 
Providence, R. L 

The AfagatUne of American History fills a place in 
our literature which has long been vacant. Many of its 
contributions are from scholars known to fame, and are 
marked for their thoroughness of research. Other good 
features are its notices of new publications appertaining 
to American Histoiy, to the Aborigines, to Ethnology, 
Genealogy, etc., aU of which are appropriate in a Mag. 
azine of this kind. 



From Mr, SIDNEY HOWARD GAY, West New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

I can say frankly after a year's reading; that I read 
your Magaziio always with profit and pleasure. To a 
lover of books, the beauty of its " j^ct np " is charming ; 
to one who valueis the inside as well, as the outside of 
books, the choice and treatment of subjects, the schol- 
arly tune, and the real historical knowledge it contxiins, 
make it indispensable to every studeht ol. American 
History, of which there is still so mtfch to ^-be learned. 



From Hon. JOHN JAY, New York City. 
^ I-regard your Maganne of American History as filling 
an important place in our Literature. It is gathering 
materials for History that are in danger of being lost, 
and it keeps *up a fresh interest in the memories of the 
past whose influenee was n^er more essential to the 
respectability of the American oharaeter. The scbol- 
ariy and judicious tone displayed in its original papeis 
and critical reviews afid notices must command respect 
'at home and abroad. 



From Mr. B. P. DeCOSTA, New York. 
* ♦ I take pleasure in adding my testimony to that 
of the large nuinber of historical students who have 
expressed so decided an opinion respecting the import- 
ance and value of the work .to whiph the Maga%ine of 
American History is devoted. 



From Mr. JOHN WARD DEAN, of the NewEng. 

land Historic Genealogic Society^ Boston, Mass. 

I have been a constant reader of the Magtuine of 

Amef ican History^ which for nearly tWQ years has been 

published by you, and have a very high opinion of the 

work. The Magazine contaiuB papers on topics^f 

interest in the history of our country, which are well 

written and embody the results of much patient research. 

.Mr. Stevens^ the editor, has shown good taste and jndg* 

ment fn the management of the work; and you as its 

publishers, deserve much credit for its fine typographic 

appearance. I hope the liberal patronage, which I am 

told it has received, will be continued and increased. 

From J. M. BASSETT, San Francisco, Cal. 
I regard the Magazine as the most valuable of his- 
torical publications. 



«% Subscription Price, $5.00 a year, postage paid. A few bound Vols, for 1877 and 1878 can 

be had as follows. 

Cloth^ gilt top, uncut edges, ^ * - $6*^5 

Half mon " I' - - - $7:50 



A. S. B1RXK4 & CO., Publishers, New York and Chicago. 
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